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PREFACE, 


To exhibit a pert View of the ee of Litera- 
ture, of Science, and of the Arts, is the Object of the 
present Undertaking: for this Purpose it includes a com- 
prehensive Survey of the State of donee under the 
tough ta Sections ; | 


| i Ciirect Information relative to all Works announ- 
ced, at home or abroad, arranged under their respective. 
Sciences, stating their Authors, Subjects, Sizes, Prices, 
and other requisite Details. 


Il. Accounts of all new Works as soon as published, 
in correct Abstracts and illustrative Extracts, with such 
other Information relative to them as may enable the 
Reader to form his ownimpartial Opinion. This follows 
the same Arrangement as the preceding Department, 
So that the Professor of every Science may immediately 
receive all necessary Information relative to his own par- 
ticular Line of Study 


Such is the Plan of the Work. The Execution of the 
- Design is submitted with Deference to the Decision of a 


| candid Public. 
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4 POPULAR ENGLISH PLAYS: - 


| hy Atleldoiesn arial Annotations, Biogra- 
“ phical, Critical, and Dramatic, | 


SPLENDIDLY EMBELLISHED, 


Quicquid agunt homines s nostri shia libelli. 


‘Published ey Mathews sil ‘Leigh, 13 
Strand, “where all. Letters, (post paid): Lite- 
i ‘vary | on munications, Books and other. Arti-. 

clés for the Review, &c. &c« areto be sent, 

addressed to the Editor. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Iti is not now nevessary 10 explains much at 
large, the. objects of a Magazine 3 noty when 
it is consider.d how. many long established 
works. of that description are already before 
the world, and. that several others have. re- 
q cently appeared, Js it, easy .to submit any 

fresh grounds for so'iciting the favour of the 
Public towatds.a ‘neq Periodical Publication 
4 Still, however, we will venture to add one 
8 more tothe many, and, notwithstanding such 
numerons; and powerful competitors, we 
) have: the-confidence to'think that, as well on 
the; score of novelty of design ‘as superio 
| taste -in‘the execution, we sball havesome 
right:td ‘ask,: aud to hope ‘for ‘a very consi- 
derable:shate in the Public Patronage. 

ASharesthén of that Patronage, we now’ 
ty leap eainestly to. request for the 


“CABINET: 

onieti® e ane! Title “we, have chosen for our 
work. “It has‘oficn been asked “ whar’s in 
a-name ?”” Webelieve, intruth, oot much, 
for ‘as that which wel ¢a'l arose by any-other 


| thing curious or valuable. 


| quality of its paper. 
|not vainly, from our literary. arrangements. 


jured authors, artists, and actors. 


9 
name would smell as sweet,” so will a maga 
nine, if ably conducted, find its way into © 
public notice as well under one appellation as 
another; yet as our reasons for selecting this 


title will also afford'a good peneral view of 
‘the character of the work itself, thasina FER ANS, 
: we shall proceed to.states sr, 0 yp 


A Cabinet's an elegant. Repository for any 
{tis intended to 
| make the new work correspond with this de- 
finition by the splendour. of its embellish-, 
ments, the beauty of its type, and superior: 
Calculating, we trust, 


{and resources, we may likewise pronounce 
that the contents of our ; 
GH BARB Boss 1255 ty 
will not: be unworthy of theexterior orna-: 
ment. Ino the differentdepartments'of Br- 


“OGRAPHY—The Axt s-—General and p'a- 


ticular CriTicisM—MIscenLanysPo-! 
ETRY—T he. DRAMA,...written and acted 
in London, in the country; and abroad—ma- 
hy curious articleswill be found: and \none, 
we presume, that will not prove valuabletn 
themselvés; and highly imieresting to. the, 
frie’ ds of cleganr LITERATURE. 
A Catinet 1s also a place set apart for the. 
exhibition of pictures, engravings, and other 
specimens of the Fine AxTs. “In this sense ; 
our title’ is not a misnomer 5 it being our. 
purpose to present a sAlendid series of t»ose. 


performances from the pencil of celebrated . 


piinters, and the durin of our most eminent. 
engravers: Porrraits of distinguished . 
public characters, living and deceased; Po-. 


ETS, AUTHORS, Critics, Musicians, ‘ 


Patnrers, Acrors, DRAMATISTS, 
Politics, so uneongenial “with ‘literary ats ° 
tachmeats and pursuits, are not included in 
our plan ; but, Aarva,componere magnis, our 
procee dines, ke the affairs of the s. att, wil 
neverthe ess be regu ‘aed bya sort of 


CABINET ‘COUNCIL, . 
Our Chancellor, presiding in equity, . shall . 
have the guardiinship of al op ressed and*in- 
_‘Phey shalt 
be peculia-'y the objects of his care and pro 
teciion. Tne Managers also shill have their 
cause furly” advocated : and none sha lhage , 
reason to compla n of the injustice of his de- 
crees.. Should it be found that from any de- 
fect of evidence, or deiected error of judga 


{ ment, the decision is questionable, the cause 


shall be again brought on, re-argued, and the 
detres amended or reversed, Our Secretary 
for the Home De cfariment shall have cognis 
zange of the progress of literature, t: sah i and 


24 
“the stage in the Metrofolis. The Foreign 
Secretary will hive but little business to trou- 
ble him from abroad; he therefore shall have 
coniroul over the articles re-pecting the Pro- 


vincial Theatres, the Ofera House, the Sub- | 


vurbian Amphitheatres, &c. ‘Che War Secre- 
tary shail conduct our controversal discussions, 
‘and all our personal disputes, should any un- 
happily occur. Our Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer must find the Ways and Means if, he 
can, and we hope without laying any other 
tax on our Readers than such as they msy be 
inclined chearfully to.pay. Our Master @e- 
neral of the Ordnance must supply us with 
“ammunition as often as called upon; but of 
this we do not apprehend any wavt. At 
present, our Magazine is full. And having 
‘an aversion, like Hotsfur’s fos, to “those vile 
guns” and any thing like them, be they ever 
sosmall, we trust his official services iy tha: 
way willnever be required. Indeed this minis- 
ter and the First Lord of the Admiralty, who. 
except in the case of a great zaval victory, 
which should not fail to be recorded in every 
English work, may be considered as holding 
sinecures, and as honorary, rather than elffici 
ent members of our Cadinet. The Privy 
Sea/ shall apply thestamp of secrecy to every 
article of correspondence that may require it. 
The PREMIER, consistently with untform 
“usage, must have the direction of ihe Treasy- 
ry, which we hope will soon be.ina flourish. 
ing state; he must also retain the discretion- 
ary power of chocsing his colleagues, and 
even of ejecting them from the Cadinez should 


che think it necessary for the public good. 


_ We want nothing now buta President. He, 
Hike other presidents, must call the councel- 
lors together, sit at the head of the Board, 
and give the casting vote to the de’iberations. 


Thus is our Cad/net composed—our ad- 
ministration we hope will conduce to the ge- 
neral interests of the world—of let'ers. Op- 
position we must expect, aud endeavour to 
overthrow; but, at all events, feeling no dis- 
position to resign, we will keep our seats, 
and hold the reins of government as long as 
we possibly can. . 


THE REVIEW. 


The Review of Books, though we danot 
design any positive exclusion, will be chiefly 


contined io works which relate to the Belles 
Lettres, and to those particularly which sha!l 
eminently excite, or ought to exgite, the at- 


A Review of Music 


tention of the Public. 
will be included in this Dep:riment. 


’ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The affairs of the D:ama will be discussed 


provement of the English Stage, considering. 


minutely and with snirit. To effect the im- 
it 28a NATIONAL INSTITUTION, highly 
important to the literary character of the 
country ; and toadvance the credit and re- 
spectability of the members of that profession 
is the desire, and shall be the strenuous effort 
of the Conductor of ihe Cadimet. 

THE CABINET EDITION OF ff 
_ THE ENGLISH THEATRE. ~~ 
A word or twoin explanation of our plan 

with regard to the Edition of the Thearre. 


This we likewise hope will meritits title ‘of \ 
the**CaBiNeT Epirion.” It willbe se= 
parately paged and embellished, so as to form. 
a Work perfectly distinct from the Magazine, 
Our popularplays only will b- selected; by! 
these shall be printed with great care from 
the most authorized copies: with Lives o 
the Authors; Critiques, original and seiected# 
curious and entertaining Anecdotes; Anna 
tations 3 a review of the leading Actots, ans 
cient and modern, who may have distine 
guished themselves in the principal characters: 
itv brief, every interesting artic e or occurrence ||ik 
appertaining to each piay: humbly hoping ]& 
by thése accompauimenis, to present an Unique |i} 
Edition, which shall do honour to she dra. 
mx of our country ; and to render an accepts 
able service to all men of taste and letters; ir- 
cluding the intelligent conductors, A NALE UTS, 


and professors on the British Stage. aor 
ie i 


CONDITIONS, 


{ ; ‘ 

Each Number to contain twe!ve halfesheet 
(ninety-six pages) printed witha new Type, 
cast for the purpose, on.a thick yellow, wovel 
paper, manufactured express!y for the 


CABINET: | 


to be ornamented with Two ENGRAVINGS, 
one to accompany the Mag.zine; and the 
other to embellish the appended Cabinet 
Edition of the Plays, to which satter work ia) 
twenty-four pages will be appropriated 
every month. Seige Sy ae | 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


No advertisements will be printed on thew) 
cover, nor any bills admitted; but advera 
tisements willbe received at moderate prices, 
and frinted on a detached sheet, to be entirely|® 
devoted to that Aurhose, anad stitched up with 


each Numbers — ee 


ef 


i fi 
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+ Beviodial Litevaturs.. 

The Director. -A Literary. and 
Scientific Journal, Published in 
Numbers, every Saturday, during 
the London Season, froin Janwary 


to, June. ificiusive, vol. 1. 8vo., pp. 
880. pr..8s... Loagman. 1807. 


Contents.—I, Hssays, 1. Introductory. 
|2. On»the causes that. aifected the pro- 
“gress ‘of .palating in ancient and modern 
‘times... 3. Colossal ‘statue of’ Achilles. 
4.5. 6. On the connexion between geni- 


of the Grecian artists.) 7. Sketches ‘of 
modern characters. 8. ‘Life of Proctor, 
the Sculptgr. 9. Onthe art of good living, 
10. Further sketches of modern charac- 
ters. 11. On the Gelic poems of Ireland. 
st On the Draina. 


TT. Bibliographiana. Account. of rare 
cand curious books, and history of the most 
welebrated,. book .sales in this country, 
(with, biographical notices. of the collec- 
tors) from the close of the 17th century, 
ito the year 1756. To be eaupusd to 


{ 


‘the present time. 


“TI. Royal Institution. Analys is of the 
¥ectures delivéred there. 


the pictures‘éxhibited for sale. 


The design, and plan of this work are 
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us and. patronage, ificluding an account 


IV. British Gallery. Des Stith “of 
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INTRODUCTORY 


ADVERTISEMENT 


’ Notwirustanpine that the universities of Great 
Britain may justly rank among the principal semina- 


_ries in Europe forthe cultivation of literature and the 


sciences ; and that every British gentleman is, or is 
presumed to be, educated a scholar: yet literary re- 


views have been thought not unnecessary,and have 
been found not useless, in forming or assisting his taste _ 


for books. It will.probably appear to posterity a cu- 


— rious fact, under such circumstances, and ata period 
_ when so considerable a portion of the public attention _ 
_ is attracted towards the arts of embel lishment, that 


they should not only have remained unnoticed at 
these universities, but that there should have existed 


‘no such thing in England, at the commencement of 


the nineteenth century, asa periodical Critical Re- 
view of Publications of Art. 

Ii is now generally admitted that the Fine Arts are 
copious fountains both of commercial prosperity 
and public happiness. Wisely superintended and 
administered, they are the “milk and honey” of 
celestial promise to civilized society, blessing the 
land through which they flow. ‘hey not only ir- 
rigate and enricl 2 the fields of national opulence, 

VOL. f. B 


a INTRODUCTORY ADVERTISEMENT. 


but fertilize the still fairer fields—the paradise of 
national virtue.» | 

Thesame Arts, when misconducted—when divert- 
ed from their natural channels, form swamps and 
morasses which bear the treacherous semblance of 
freshness and verdure; or, hurried by reckless 
fashion from rock to rock, serve but to swell the 
ocean of absurdity. 

Without stopping to deplore that, thus suscep- 
tible of perfection on the one hand, and of perver- 
sion on the other, the Fine Arts have not yet be- 
come in England an acknowledged objeet of the 
patriotic attention of government ; we shall briefly — 
state, that a small society of unprejudiced men, 
who have long cultivated a friendship with these 
chaste and charming sisters; and who have beheld 
with pleasure how much an honest review, by im- 
proving literary discernment, has tended to repress 
empiricism and fraud in the republic of letters, have 
resolved to exert their best endeavours, in a similar 
way, in the service of art and the public. . 

Of a publication in its nature anonymous, but to 
which the present usages of polished society have 
lent their sanction, little can with propriety be said 
previous to its appearance. If experience has 
taught the public to estimate advertised promises at 
a low value, it must have taught them ‘to estimate 
anonymous promises at still less. 

The proprietors, who are themselves the writers, 
of the present Review, ere therefore obliged, and 


: INTRODUCTORY ADVERTISEMENT. iu 


are content, to let their hopes of success rest on what 
‘they may be found to perform: yet they may be 
permitted to think, that the frequent impositiens 
which have been practised on the candeour of the 
British public in matters of taste, which have been 
severely felt, though but little understood, leave 
them not without flattering ground of anticipation 
that both the admirers aud professors of the Fine 
Arts will hail their publication with a hearty wel- 
come. | 


_» For these reasons our Prospectus simply “an-_ 


nounced our intention of supplying the public with 


an impartial Critical Review of Publications of Art, 
extending its observatious to their conductors as 
‘well as authors, and entirely independent both of 


the interested wishes andthe resentments of. dealers 
and dabblers in art, however expressed. 
~The slight, and, we will add, modest notice 


with which Art has hitherto been gencraily ho- 


noured in the literary reviews: such as, “ the en- 
gravings appear to us, for the most part, to be very 
well executed ;” or, “‘the first artists have been 
employed on the plates, which are very elegantly 
designed,” &c. have left a wide province of criti- 
cism untilled, of which we see little reasen.to dis- 
trust the fertility. 

As our constant object will be to improve cri- 
tical discernment in the Arts, any essays ur discus- 
sions that may be calculated to promote this primary 


purpose, and which may be received from cage. 


iV INTRODUCTORY ADVERTISEMENT. 


respondents, shall find a ready admission. Of this 
the reader will find an instance in our review of 
“the Artist.”’ | 

On the language of our publication we shall of 
course bestow all the care which we are able, and 
which time and attendant circumstances may ad- 
mit. Our respect for literature, and for the pre- 
sent state of literary taste, demand this: but they — 
demand also, that we consider thoughts and things 
as our proper subject ; and therefore that attention 
to words, further than as swift and safe vehicles for 
the conveyance of thought, can be but of subordi- 
nate concern. We must constantly prefer intrinsic 
truth to extrinsic ornament; and endeavour to 
excel by our strength, rather than captivate by our 
beauty. : as 


nave Ww 


PUBLICATIONS OF ART, 


. 


Tue Artist, a Series of Essays on Science and Art, 
written by Men of eminent professional abilities, on 
topics relative to their respective Studies, and by other 

persons peculiarly conversant with those Subjects. 
Edited by Prince Hoare, and consisting of twenty- 
one weekly Numbers. —Published (at 1s, each) by Mur- 
ray, and White, Fleet-street ; sold by the London, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Bath, Edinburgh, and Dublin, Book- 
sellers : Printed by C. Mercier and Co. 1807. 


In .editing these papers, Mr. Prince Hoare, with the 
ne virtuous intentions, fell, or appeared to fall, into 
‘the twofold error of supposing that valuable iit srtoaltoni, 
upon subjects of Art, could only be imparted by profes- 
sional Artists ; and that each contribu'cr should write only 
on that art in which he had previously demonstrated his 
claim to public attention. He seems to have forgotten, 
or have feared to exercise, his own judgment in the arts, 
and his own discretionary power on such papers as might 
be sent for insertion in ‘* the Artist ;”” and in requiring 
the names or initials of those persons who might contri- 
bute, he appears not to have remembered that the most 
elegant and useful political writings which Great Britain 


/ 


6 ei The Artist. 
ever saw, and which she will never cease to admire, are to 
this day anonymous. 3 

Such at least was the general impression which the first 
appearance of ihe Artist made on the public mind; and 
such were the opinions which we ourselycs formed on read- 
ing Mr. Hoare’s advertisement and first paper: nor was 
it until we arrived at the concluding part of bis very last 
paper, when it was too late for any correspondent to avail 
himself of the discovery to any advantageous purpose, 
that we were taught to think otherwise. ~The editor ap- 
pears, at last, to have been convinced of his mistake by 
repeated remonstrance ; he gives us passages to this pur- 
port from two letters written by candid judges, of whom 
one says, ‘‘ I should be sorry to think that none but pro- 
fessional men could feel the essential beanties of a picture, 
especially those excellencies which address themselves to 
the mind. rather than the eye; for this would be a most 
discouraging circumstance ({ should thiuk) to artists 
themselves. Perhaps, therefore, you may deprive your- 
self of the advantage of many valuable remarks, by limit- 
ing the communications you receive, too severely, to men 
absolutely professional :”? and—in short, Mr. Hoare al- 
lows at last, what he ought to have informed. us of at 
first, namely, that-he does not consider practical expe- 
rience as the only ground upon which to build the good 
taste of his countrymen; and we are well persuaded, that 
for want of this declaration in the outset, some communi- 
cations which might have proved acceptable, and per- 
haps valuable, to the public, have thus been excluded 
from “ the Artist.” 
| _Mr. Hoare’s motive, was the very laudable one of con- 
veying to the public instruction on the subject of Art. 
His mild candour, and extreme good nature, are every 
where visible: but his plan, in our estimation, was dictated 
too much by fear to olfend the least worthy of his readers, 


‘ The Artist. ae 7 
and by hope that artists “ might be induced openly to com- 
municate their sentiments on their-respective studies: the 
public, he flattered himself, might thus be “ gradually 
familiarised with the principles of the arts.” 

There is no doubt, if every artist who might contribute 
papers to such a publication, would frankly tell the whole of 
what he practically and critically knows of his profession, 
that Mr. Hoare might “ present their recondite stores to 
his readers.”” But do we live in times when so much dis- 

‘interested virtue is to be expected from any set of profes- 
sional men? And is not the national institution, called the 
Royal Academy, upon such an establishment, as, in its 
consequences, must rather keep down and_ repress, 

than promote, such generous purity of motive as this 
presumes? Mr. Hoare isa member of that institution ; 
and he knows full well, from observation if not from ex- 
opie 
** how hard it is to climb 
The bts where Fame’s proud temple shines afar! 
He knows full well how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star, 
And wag’d with Fortune an eternal war: 


Check’d by the scoff of Pride, by Envy’s frown, 
And Poverty’s unconquerable bar.” 


Knowing these things, could the editor expect in such 
times as these, that the successful climbers to this bright 
and exalted station, would labour down again, to point 
out and expose their foot-tracks without fee or reward, and 
render the ways of original genius a beaten path? Did he 
believe that the professional artist; goaded only by diffi- 
culty, and selfishness, and fear, and dire necessity, cou/d 
spread around him ease, and hope, and genial light, and 
disinterested pleasure ? 

Mr. Hoare must surely know of the higher class of 
artists, the sculptors of public monuments excepted, that 


8 The Artist. 


—with small pittances of patronage from the opulent, 
and with the natural revenues of their Academy, in a 
manner confiscated from their use by the folly of their le- 
gislators—ihey have hardly ‘Cenough for the little exi- 
gencies' of obscurity :”’ yet to them he has looked for 
light! He must know that the Academy, from the igno- - 
- yance or cupidity of its architect, is scarcely better than 
the black hole at Calcutta; and that all are gasping for 
the little vital air which it contains. 

Let war cease to rage through the civinisep Sad 
let man learn to doubt that moral or political truth is to 
be promulgated at the point of the bayonet: let more pa- 
triotic impulses be given from above, than that the gains of 
commerce are the uapriness of England: unchain the 
genius of your country from the desks of office and the 
counting-house, and you will not want artists, nor poets, 
nor philosophers, to scale the steeps of Fame full in your 
view, or spread the light of science. 

We are not surprised that, from men situated as are the. 
present members of the Royal Academy, Mr. Hoare ob- 
tained no more of elementary instruction, for his readers, 
and so much of the language of suffering and complaint. 
The result bas perfectly answered to our principles of hu- 
man action, and the expectations which we had formed. 
Out of the forty Academicians, and twenty-six Associates 
of the Royal Academy, the editor of “ the Artist” has res 
ceived contributions from six only: namely, West, Flax- 
man, Hoppner, Northcote, Shee, and Soane. 

From Mr. Flaxman, deservedly surrounded by circum- 
stances which musi be peculiarly gratifying to his profes- 
sional ambition, we have a very excellent and instructive 
critical history of European sculpture, replete with pro- 
found and liberal remark, of which we have availed our- 
selves, as the reader will see, in reviewing the public mo- 
suments which have been erected to the memory of ouy 


~ 
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CHOI S55 to TA. bids LET i 4, 
a ‘well-written Account, of pie’ S, style of painting : Mr. 
ik H tence? rh P n: 
Hoppner, with the t tisual s sportive, bat sarcastic, brilliancy 
. ii C160 on io 
of his ] as written some shrewd remarks. on dilletanti 
SEOAS a? 


preter ension, % and “in discrimination, of beauty from fashion, 
and a very Tiber: L critique. on Mr. Stothard’s Procession 
of Chaucer’ S Pilgriins : He Mr. Northcote begins No. 2 with 
descanting on originality and ‘imitation in painting, anid 
ends i ee with melancholy complaints’ of the base but suc- 
cessful practices of picture- -dealers ; asserts the indepen- 


‘den ag 


dency | of | "painting in No, 9; complains again of neglect 


aie, Rar eee 


of. ttt ‘and misem ploy ment of industry in No..19; and 


Oo 20, t begins with cautioning students against theatric 


(em ~ iG ys 
4 ation, ai a wid concludes with some just remarks on the 
SHIT ine 
privileg ees and characteristics of genius. From Mr. Shee’s 


pen. awe have a an elegant and. energetic elegiac tribute to the 
memory of Opie: : and from that of Mr. Soane, a paper in 


RG JEG 2 YL 
ful coincidence with our own sentiments, on the causes of 


the present regrettéd state of Architecture and architectural 


pad aes 


patronage i in England, ? ; 


\ 


_ Weare. obliged to. defer noticing the communications 
tN which “e ‘the Artist” has been favoured by other core. 


prea excepting only. that ‘ Mr. Thomas Hope, 


eee £38 


our own n publication : for which reason we. a -select for 
our readers” perusal an. important part, in our own estima- 
tion, of. one of the papers. contributed by the editor him- 
self: ‘beyond which we shall not, at present extend our 
review of ¢ the Artist,” 2 but shall lay before our readers. 
an original, paper, containing the substance of a discuss 
sion.’ which we hope may ce haye. a tendency to, protect 
or. advance the ARTS of, ENGLAND,” (which is Mr, Hoare’s 
professed object, as well as our own) and which, we are 
informed was intended, but for the editor’s S apparent pros 
-hibitory law, for’ lasertion in ‘ “¢ the Artist. sabe 


VOL. Is ) ar 


+ 


10 : The Artist, 


Ina very. sensible and use ful essay on the premature and 


3 improper exercise of taste, and particularly of extraneous 


taste, which however begins with a prolixity of orna-¥ 


ment.and confusion of metaphor not germain to his sub- 
ject, Mr. Hoare has the following sentences, which, we 


presume, may possibly have been ee intended for the. 
perusal of * (he Committee of Taste.” 7 
_ “Tn the strugeles of our limited intellect to attain to 
the excellence of art, how desirable were it that minds 
could be brought to unite towards the perfection of study, 
as bodies are made to join [co-operate] in lifting or carry- 
ing extraordinary weigh s ; that the man of taste, and the 
man of learniig could coalesce, to prodace a faultless 
work! It is said to be an idea entertained by many per- 
sons (and those ingen ious ones, too), that such a scheme 


is feasible, and I own it has a plausible appearance. But . 


T am inclined to suspect, that if ever such an union subsist 
to any good purpose, it can only be where a constant and 
perfect intimacy affords. an opportunity of the mest mo- 
mentary comm unications of ideas and sentiments; ; In 
which instances it will amount to nothing more than the 
advantages which every sensible man derives from the op-- 
portunities offered by his actual circumstances, for at last 
it will be to the skill that predominates oyer the suggcs- 
tions of taste, that the tribute of admiration will be paid. — 

‘¢ Except in the case of this extraordinary and entire 
eommunication of minds, nothing is more generally pre- 
judicial to the value of genjus than the interference of ex- 
traneous taste. What is not intimately felt will never be 
ably expressed : and it will be found from experience, 
that in every high excrtion of art in its peculiar province, 
the artist, whether painter, architect, musician, poet, or 
of what other description soever, has either rejected the 
taste of accessory minds, or, if he has yielded to it, has 
deformed and weakened his original design. 
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Tt ig in wain that we strive to alter (or, as we think, 
correct) the sallies of genius, whose vivid conceptions de 
not admit of the refor1 we propose. We may take away. 
its strength, | hut we shall not take away its faults ; and we 
raust at last content ourselves with concluding, that ale 
ahough the kn: wledge and art of others be the eround- 
work of our taste, yet that faculty in us (in however high 
a degree we may possess it) cannot, in return, cither in- 
crease the knowled; ge, or strengthen the powers of perform 
ance in ‘the children of genius. 

© No genius ever afforded delight, that had not, at the 
same time, something to be pardoned. Bring me any in- 
stance you will of a man who has acquired a great name 
Tthe reader will observe here that Prince Hoare is, quo- 
ting], and I will fell you what those of his own tine for- 
gave in him, and what they knowingly overlooked. T will 

point out not only many to whom their faults were not 
Prejudicial, but some to whom they were advantageous, ~ 
¥ will name those of the highcst fame, and who have been 
brought forward as objects of admiration, whom, if any 

one pretends to correct, he destroys altogether.” 
© The interference of the taste of others has a tendency 
to impoverish the fruit of an original mind, but not to ims 
prove its stock. It may impede the flight of genius, but 
cannot fashion it. ‘Taste, moreover, thus loses its highest 
qualities, and foregocs its most important uses, 

“Tt belongs to the province of taste to exercise itself on 
materials already formed, and on works already delivered 
to the world; and by comparing and illustrating these, 
y weighing their beauties-with their defects, to prepare 
the ground to the best advantage for the exertions of future 
times and future candidates.” [We suspect an error of 
the press here.) -‘¢ But whenever it interferes to influence 
and qualify the actual effusions of genius, it not only 
prevents the increase of stores by which the world is ta be 
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enriched, but impairs the very mater ials on which. itis it 
self to act, and thus fairly saps its own foundation. és . 
— & These observations apply to taste the most accurately 
formed ; for it is unnecessary to say any thing further « on 
the intervention of extraneous taste unfounded on know- 
ledge, the absurdity of which is too evident, and which 
is. allowed to be at all times ominous, if not ruinous, to the 
cause it intends to assist.” 

Thus far Mr. Hoare. In the eighth number of ce ‘the 


Artist, ”? Mr. Tuomas Hors, himself, we believe, amem- - 


ber of the Committee of Taste, shews a solicitude equally 
laudable to convert past experience into a lesson for the 
future ; but mingles with his lucubrations more of prac-, 
tical remed} y than Mr. Hoare has pointed out. He clearly, 
shews that the best way to secure a wise superintendance 
: or interference of extraneous taste, admitting such super- 
intendance or interference to be ind ispensable, on occasions | 
when great public works are to be erected ; would be. to. lay 
the foundations of art deep and wide, by haying our youth 
instructed i in drawing, and more especially that of the hu 
man figure. We cle the concluding sentences of his pas 
“per, conceiving them to Ry very apposite to the purpose, 
which we ourselves have in view. Mss us 

_ Should a nation, among which. some proficiency in 
drawing is zot regarded as an accomplishment indispen- 
sable in the education of a gentleman, have occasion to 
erect such works of architecture or of sculpture, as,. in- 
_ capable, of displaying t the minor embellishments, of, splen: 
did. hues, can only shine through. means of. the higher per; 


fections of purity of design and.excellence of composi«, 3 


tion, it may, , perhaps, even among the first orders. of the 
: state,, among the individuals that stand highest, both i in 
: point, of rank, and of. abilities, in yain look. for a certain 
‘ number of men qualified to make-—among, the designs. or 
morels 9 offered for their. approval, on, solid, and scientific 
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ground— such a ic as may; on all occasions, insure 
the public wealth from being, ‘wasted in works which in-° 
stead of honour reflect disgrace on acountry ; and much 
oftener will the execution ‘of such works, however ith- 
portant, De, | through interest and cabal, obtained for pre- 
simptuous: and ‘Dustling mediocrity than for retired and 
aisagsuming. genjus. , 


“On these weighty grounds, the satiat enlightened. re- 


publics of Greece were induced to decree, by i a positive 


law, that all y ouths of ingenuous birth should be instruct- 
ed i in the most essential rudiments of the. _arts of design; : 
in that lineal drawing a proficiency i in. which i is so neces- 
sary. to make i man, i if nota 1. professor, at least a tolerable 
judge of works of ane of every description ; s and for these 
s me “reasons Aristotle, in his Politics, dwells onthe im- 

orlance and necessity of such a jaw. in all polished and 


mg? 


well regulated states. 


« ‘Our rulers cannot well enact a public ets a vaeaiexal 
Taw of this’ sort; but eyery one of our fellow citizens, who 


feels anxious to give his children the species of education 


calculated to prove most useful. to,them.at every period, 


and in every transaction. of their lives, should make such a 


rule for himself. He should not be content with letting 
his daughiers learn to paint. flowers or transparencies, in 
order to bedaub every screen, and darken ‘every window 
in-his house; but he should’ make every one of his sons 


receive, in their carly youth, at least a few lessons in 


those general forms of the; human skeleton,, and im those 
general forms of, the- human muscle, which-alone can lay 
a sure and extensive foundation forany peculiar-specics of 
drawing they. may afterwards. wish to, perfect, themselves 
in, either for, the, sake of emolument, or, -of pleasures 
Above all, should every one, of. our-publie seminari¢s of 


youth provide, itself with able, teachers in.an.art of at least 


as immediate, and as great general inportance.to every 
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order of the community, as that of scanning Greek v verse. 
Thus would every man, whether destined to become a ca- 
binet-maker, or to sit in judgment on the monument of a 
Nelson, be enabled to produce or to approve, such works 
only, as may bea credit to himself, and an ornament to his 
country.” 

We admit the following original and novel kind of 
communication, the more readily,‘and are the better satis- 
ficd of this being the proper place wherein to introduce 
it, from its coinciding with Mr. Hope and Mr. Hoare in 
its leading sentiment. If the evils under which British 
art isacknowledged tosuffer, can be satisfactorily traced to 
ibeir true causes; and if remedies can be pointed out, we 
flatter oursclves that the application of those remedies 
would at least be attempted by those persons who might 
" possess the necessary power; and it will be seen that-the 
reasoning of our correspondent centres with that of the 
gentlemen just quoted, while, in our opinion, it at once 
confirms and extends its application. 


To the Fditor of the Artist, subsequently, To the Editor 
of the Criticau Review of Puprications of Art. 


“ Cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy brother’s,” 

“ For every tree is known by his own fruit: of thorns men do not 
_ gather figs, nor of a bramble-bush gather they grapes.”—Luke, ch, vi. 


Thope, Mr. Editor, you will admit, or at least pardon, 
a general assertion in which Iam about to indulge. It is, 
that the recent publications upon art and patronage, have 
abounded too much in the language of complaint, and re- 
prehension too nearly approaching to invective. | | 

You gentlemen artists, appear to think that we gentle- 
men, who are not artists, know not what to do with our 
maoney ; amd boldly, and in the face of day, proceed te 


i> 
ay 
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demand it on the public a clapping the muzzles of 


your pens to Our noses. 

On the other hand, it must. -be sf Mc that we are 
equally assuming, in supposing that you know not how to 
employ your abl and would mistake the true roads of 
art but for a dilletanti directing-Post.* 

ma leave the casuists to determine which party is most. 
laudably employed. - Meanwhile, as it is wiser to enguire 
into and develope a cause, than to scold at an effect, I send 


you the substance of the latter part of a couversation 


which took place in discussing, with my friend Philogra-. 
phicus, the reasons why we beheld so few collections of 
the meritorious works of living professors, and so many 
of ancient art and modern rubbish. 
_Lam,—or rather, I shall be if you keep your promises, 

Mr. Editor, 

an rage é our constant reader, 
CANDIDUS. 


ae - If we live in an age when the arts of en- 
gtaving and printing have given such facilities to smat- 
terers and empirics, that attention is dissipated, and in- 
tellect more frittered than informed, by the multiplicity of 
their productions: an age when the patronage of art is be- 
come but the pander of petty personal vanity : an age when 


* The reader will, perhaps, need to be informed, that at the same 
time with “ the Artist” appeared another periodical, but very inferior 
paper, under the assuming title of “the Director” [the expression d2- 
recting-post evidently alludes to a favourite passage of the writer in his 


_ first paper], the editor of which gradually found out that such a piece 


of wood as he there talks of, would not stand long, or be at all useful, 
unless covered by a painter. We may perhaps give a short account—a 
sketch of this picturesque post, which has yielded, we believe, to the 


natural operation of the elements for want of such a cover—if we c3n 


find roemina future number. 
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to seema Person of taste is anhalt, desitad’ while thea moré 
easy and pleasurable task to be so, is so fitile aimed at, that 
the reasoning and the advice of Socrates, seduie’ utterly, dis- 
regarded or forgotten :_an age when the minds of few, very 
few, are braced up to the pitch of study, and those of the 
many are relaxed to the flaccid tone of mere amusement, 
or listless indifference.—If the public endure that moral 
philosophy* shall be played offas an attractive farce, and 
that tragedy shall seem a plaything—If the divine ma- 
jesty of Truth must stoop to be arrayed by reigning Folly: 
in the shewy garb of Declamation—If, surrounded by a a 
sickening atmosphere, whiere the azotic and mephitic 
_gascs of courtly adulation and commercial importance far 
outweigh the vital principle, the health of the public mind 
is‘impaired, and the sanity of the public discernment im- 
peded—If, bending obedient to the exigencies of the 
‘times, our rulers must cultivate the ‘arts of war, and 
must leave those of peace to the natural operation of 
neglect and wildness, and open to the inroads of savages— 
ies nae | ny os 

GC. For Heayen’s sake, Philographicus! whithér are 
you proceeding? Aré these the sentiments which love of 
arts inspire? ee ie fic 

P. It was time; I grant, to use the friendly curb. But’ 
can we wonder, Candidus, that monntebank | impostors’ 
should start up and thrive under such encouraging Cir- 
cumstances? That persons should appear who make ‘it 
the business of life to convert heayen-born art into a 
childish toy ?. I can readily anticipate your answer : we. 
can-not wonder, you will say, but we. may decline swal- 
lowing the gilded pill which these empirics prepare for 
us. Noble-minded, and powerful, and more than bold, 


* If the author means to allude here to the Leetures which were. 
about this time delivering at ine Royal Institution, sarely he says too 


mUC h. 
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aust he be, who attempts to nein the tide of fashionable 
ee But either we must 


4 jake arms against a sea of troubles, 
‘And by opposin ng end them ;” 


een al 


SICEE Aicas pai? 
or suffer Shextide to roll on and overwhelm us. The fine 
arts, and the genuine lovers of art, are at length brought 
_ to Hamlet’s dilemma. Would you leave us to follow his 
‘example? ‘Like him, to take no decided course—like 
him, to be whirled into a vortex of wickedness ; ; and like - 
. him, tosink regretted by the good? 

C. Aware of the danger, you may at least not embark 
on the stream. 
_ P. True. But acting from a private motive of mere 
selfishness, is one of the reigning. vices. To follow your 
caution, would virtually be to go most with the stream. 
when I am most wishing to avoid it. | Py 

GC. Let us not bewilder ourselves in a metaphorical or 
a metaphysical labyrinth. The advice I offer to you, is 
the advice I should give to all; and if all were to follow: 
it the tide would turn. To keep aloof, and point. out 
lurking danger, is all that you ought to attempt, and per- 
haps all you can possibly do. Sudden revolutions in 
taste, are as dangerous, because generally as unsound, as 
in politics. Remember, that the most gentle friction ever 
produces the most delicate polish. Content yourself with 
pointing out the causes, where you can ascertain them, of 
the defects which you perceive and lament; and assure 
yourself, that if the mirror of truth be in a steady hand, 
the most forward errors will be the first to recede from its 
rays. ' , 
» Opulent persons, who possess the means of patronising 
living merit inthe fine arts, have been mueh  blamed.of 
late for purchasing such old pictures as they believe tobe 
of established reputation ; and filling their port-folios, 
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and furnishing their parlours, with tawdry, miscalled, en- 
gravings, rather than encouraging and rewarding contem- 
porary artists with just reference to their respective merits. 
The facts are more undeniable than the blame is just. 
_ But clearly to point out its true cause, would be much more 

likely to remedy the evil complained of, than to reiterate 
 xyeproach. Now 1 do not apprehend that there is any na- 
tural disinclination among us moderns to distinguish, ap- 
preciate, and reward, living merit. On the contrary, and 
notwithstanding all that has recently been said, the wish, 
the desire, to distinguish and reward living merit in the 
fine arts, Was never so strong in England as at present ; 
and perhaps has seldom been stronger elsewhere. It is 
the power—not to reward, but to discriminate, that is really 
wanting. ‘The deficiency is not in the public will, but in 
the public discernment; which can only be gradually im- 
proved, and which, unless lam much mistaken, may be 
cleared from the film which obscures it by milder correc- 
tives; at most by less violent medicines, than you some- 
times seem ready to prescribe. 

P. You have entitled me to hope,.if not to expect, that 
you should now point out the causes why the public jude- 
ment in matters of art is no better than you have stated it 
to be, notwithstanding the example set by his present ma- 
jesty, and that the metropolis has now, for upwards of 
forty years, been benefited by the establishment of a na- 
tional academy of arts. _ 

C.- The causes are less multifarious and complicated 
than some persons have imagined, yet all of them I may, 
not now be able to state. In the volume of lectures which 
you lately put into my hands, the author has, I think, 
clearly pointed out two: namely, the defects of our 
academical establishment, and the ignorance of those 
dealers, who, as he observes, “ have interposed their 
epaque intellects between the artists and the public, 
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€clipsing each in the notice of the other :” but there is 
a third cause to which, in my opinion, should be as- 
cribed no inconsiderable share in the production of the 
effect, and that is, the wretched state of the education of 
our 3 youth with regard to DRAWING. 

it was not less wisely than wittily observed upona certain 
occasion in the House of Commons, that we do not entrust 
shoemakers to repair or regulate our watches. To entrust 
eoblers with the more intricate and more delicate mental 
machinery of our successors, is surcly not less absurd: yet 
what better than intellectual coblers can we esteem the coms. 
mon herd of drawin g-masters, to whom the foundation— 
nay, more, the entire’ formation, in most instances, of our 
children’s taste in all that relates to the fine arts, is confided. 
It is true, there are distinguished exceptions; but though 
more numerous than formerly, the exceptions are still but 
(comparatively) few ; and the schools of the rising gene- 
ration, as well as the private houses of the opulent, have 
_ been, and are still, attended by men who are the furthest 
of all men from being artists, and who teach, for the most 
part, what it would be desirable to unlearn. You allow 
that Iam myself indifferently well-informed on. these 
points, having learned, unlearned, and relearned, to draw. 
1 blush to think of my own regeneration; and you, Phi- 
lographicus, have often witnessed among the small circle 
of the elect, the painful struggles of being born again. 
But, joking apart, is it not clear that much of the bad. 
taste which prevails among us, may be traced up to bes 
mental miseducation? 

P. But you would not abridge the rights of parents, 
and impose drawing-masters EPP us in this land of li- 
berty? : 

C. Do not mistake shadow for substance. Amendment | 
must begin somewhere. If, by diminishing the power to 
ao mischief, you in¢rease both the ai er and the will to do 
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= how can liberty be endangered? Observing how 
_ much the pursuits of art tended to refine and elevate the 
human character, the enlightened republics of ancient 
Greece, enacted a law, that every free-born youth should 


be instructed in the rudiments of drawing ; and doubtless _ 


took care that the fountains of information snould not be 
contaminated, Perhaps among us, the same purpose might 
be better effected by the influence and sanction of ex- 
ample. Physicians and surgeons, whom we -entrust with 


ihe care of our bodies only, undergo, as they ought, a pre- — 


vious examination, and have no authority to practise, un- 


less they are found to be qualified. The certificate or di- 


ploma which they obtain from the learned bodies of either 


profession, when a successful examination is passed, is 
their sanction; and he that calls in or employs an empi- 
ric or unsanctioned physician or surgeon, does it at his 
own peril. How stands the case with regard to drawing ? 
Is not connection, as it is termed—unprincipled connec- 
tion, the sole introduction of the drawing-master? The 
personal recommendation—not of one qualified to judge 
of his merits, but—perhaps. of the mistress of.a boarding- 
school, whose utmost knowledge of art has been conned 
from a sampler, and whose acquaintance and patrons 
age has probably been courted for the purpose, by the 
“TOSS flatiery of a still more gross pretender to drawing, 
is tacitly,and almost universally, admitted as qualification 
sufficient, in laying ihe foundation of the future judgment 
of a future generation. If, as far as we can controul or 
promote such future judgment, we proceed thus errone- 
ously, can we wonder that such false and inadequate ideas 
of art should afterwards prevail? Can we be surprised 
that the young connoisseur, set free from the instructions 
of his drawing-master, and mixing perhaps occasionally 
with the genuine yotaries of taste, should gradually learn. 
to distrust his own taste and talent; and that, still desire, 
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ing to possess the reptitation of taste at least, he should 
fear to risk the credit of his supposed judgment, by the 
purchase of modern art, but should rather choose to rest 
his reputation on the well known merits of well known 
and highly valued works of the old masters, or the great 
_names of their authors? Should we not rather wonder at 
the numerous instances of good fortune, in which the 
minds of pupils thus educated, emancipate themselves 
from their carly trammels ?- 
Here the education with respect to art, of the female 

part, of society, finishes. Young gentlemen are, perhaps, 
- sent to the universities ; but it is not less a subject of coms 
plaint, that at the universities are no professors, and ne 


- establishments of art. 


LIbelieve you will allow that better pictures are occa- 
sionally produced by the best painters of the present day, 
than some of those of settled reputation and high nomi- 
nal value. Reflect, that if their superiority be not per- 
ceived, their value will not, cannot, be admitted: they 
are (in the language of Scripture) “ light shining in 
darkness, but the darkness perceiveth it not: while in a 
dim-sighted and Inxurious age, the finest works of the 
old masters themselves, are less valued for their intrinsic 
’ merits than credited as necessary articles of spurious 
grandeur. 

We probably want judicious and well framed national 
establishments of art at the universities and in the metro- 
_polis, where drawing-masters should at least pass exami- 
nation before they were ostensibly allowed to teach others. 
The Academy, as well as the Church, might thus send 
forih its sanctioned ministers of Truth, if not of Grace, . 
and the light of Art, emanating from these centres, might 
illumine the distant provinces of the empire. 
P. I fear that you aré stepping far into futurity, and 
that at present these pleasing anticipations will be consi- 
dered but as Utopian reyeries, You have said enough, 
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however, {o satisfy me of the gencral truth of your allewa- 
tions, and the justness of your reflections on them. One 
cause of the neglect of living merit, I think, you have 
fairly traced to the drawing-masters ; and the vulgar pre- 
tenders to teach this art are, to my knowledge, yet more 
grossly deficient in the country than in the metropolis, or 
at least, it is far more difficult to find one fully competent: 
to the task of instruction. | 

As there is now a very respectable periodical paper, of 
which the object is to communicate to the public ‘Cwhat= 
ecer suggestions may have a tendency to protect or ime 
prove the arts of England,” 1 think you should address: 
the editor on the subject. . 

C. I don’t know that I can do better than transmit 
to him my recollections of the sedeiscinie which se 
_ just passed. | 


, - 
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No. I. of the Britisu Gaturry of Encravines, with 
‘some Account of each Picture, and a Life of the Artist ; 
by Epwarp Forster, A. M. F.R.S. andS. A. Chap- 
dain to his Grace the Duke of Newcastle.—Price, ' 
Proofs, large Paper and 'Fype, three Guineas and a 
Half, commen Impressions two Guineas, per Number, 
Printed by W. Savage, Bedford Bury ; and published » 
by W. Miller, Albemarle-street, London, 1807, 


Tur Royal Academy has been fortunate, very fortn- 
nate, considering the past disconnected state of British 
art and literature, in having had good lectures on the art 
of painting. The discourses of Reynolds, Barry, Fuseli, 
and Opie, williong be remembered with reverence. Ex. 
cepting these, very few persons have in this country shewa 
theraselves qnalified to write well upon the fine arts ; and 
very little information of real value to the pnblic has been 
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thus Ranvieyelhy until of late Mr. Side: Mr. Hoppner, Mr. 
Flaxman, Mr. Knight, Mr. Price, Mr, Hope, and a few 
others, have stepped _ forward io improve our taste, and. 
a or redeem this’part of the national character. 
The disconnected state of British art and literature, at 
- that period of life which is usually devoted to education, 
is asubject of deep regret. We have no professors of 
imitative art at our universities ;* and no university in or 
near the metropolis, which is the principal seat of the arts. 
. Hence perhaps the reason why so many egregious pre= 
tenders to knowledge in art have started up among us ; 
and hence probably the credulity with which many of the 
well-disposed public have listened to their sophistry, ea 
relied on their promises. , | 
- If its seeds be not sown in the spring season of anion 
pif or of individual life, art should at least be 
afterward engrafted on a stock of letters; and he who 
shall presume to write on such subjects for the instruction 
of the pubiic, if he begin his education at a college, 
should at least finish it by visiting, for that purpose, the 
principal academies of art in Europe; or should com- 
pensate for his absence there by devoting inherent bright- 
ness of intellect to a close study of his subject at home. 
We hope Mr. Forster has been duly aware of these de- 
mands upon his knowledge, his discretion, and that joint 
cultivation and natural vigour of imagination. and judg- 
ment, of which the fruit is called taste. | 
To hope, however, which can have reference only to 
the future, is not here our duty. We must strictly ate 
_ tend io the present and the past. 
fe We are perfectly aware that we are here repeating the sentiments 
of Our correspondent CAN pipus. We wish that we may thus contri- f 
bute to give effect to his laudable purpose ; ; and that we could flatter 
ourselves with the | hope that it would not be necessary again ‘to repeat 
them) |», . . br 


| 
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On the past we shall dwell but lightly, having before 
us a surer and better criterion of Mr. Forster’s ability to 
conduct publications of art. The only works of this na- 
ture, in which, to our knowledge, this gentleman has 
hitherto been engaged, are his British Drama; a transla- 
tion of a translation of ‘the Arabian Nights Entertains 
ments; and an edition of Don Quixote. ‘The: first, in 
point of appropriation of subjects and _, talents, is con- 
ducted as badly as if it had been left to chance, or been 
superintended by some person educated toa pursuit quite 
foreign to that of imitative art; of the second, it is well 
known that the whole management, as far as art was con- 
cerned, was very judiciously placed under Mr. Smirke; 
and his Don Quixote (which, we believe, was his first-ad- 
venture in the way of publication) evinces still less intel-_ 
ligence on the subject of painting and engraving than his 
British Drama, and is so wild a jamble of foreign and Eng- 
lish, ancient and modern, design, as might well lead an im- 
partial observer to suspect that the reverend conductor had 
never read certain scriptural prohibitions, and was resolved 
io put new wine into old bottles, and old wine into new ones. 

In conducting these works, however, we believe that Mr. 
Forster was chiefly an agent for booksellers ; and the ge- 
nial current of his soul, may have been frozen by the éold 
calculations of the counting-house. 

That Mr..Forster may be a-profound thedlagie’ and an 

excellent preacher, we are forward to admit. His Grace 
of Newcastle may have good reason to’congratulate him- ~ 
self on the moral and religious merits of his chaplain, who 
may be a competent, or even an admired, master of arts ; 
but it will still be our duty to doubt and examine, and to 
teach the public to pause and enquire, whether he be 
master of those arts upon which he undertakes to write for 
our instruction. Wedo not insist that the author of such 
a book as this gentleman has just begun, should be 
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practically, but we do expect that he should be, at the 
least, critically, cersed in the arts of PAINTING and EN- 
GRAVING. uit | 

How lightly such tasks as that now under discussion 
~ have hitherto been. regarded, we haye had too much rea- 
son to know and regret; we know, too, how easy they 
are to perform, as they have usually been performed. By 
‘the help of biographical dictionaries of painters and en- 
_ grayers, and with the opportunitics of consulting profes- 
sional artists upon every occasion that may, toa purblind 
writer, be dubious, even discoveries in art may be fancied, 
and another book may, without much difficulty, be added 
to the numerous books which have already been com- 
posed ; much more for the benefit of ‘‘ the trade,” than 
of the public: as Sterne says, ‘‘ new mixtures are made, 
merely by pouring out of one phial into another.” 

But when a book is to occupy so much of the valuable 
time and study of our first artists, and to take so. much — 
money from our pockets, as the present ; where the loftiest 
aims in art are professed to be taken; surely then, for the 
honour of the arts and of the country, and in justice to 
that public which has neyer-been backward to encourage 
such undertakings, (though, alas! woefully so to discover 
between false and true pretensions in those who engage to 
conduct them) literature should lend her most yaluable 
- aids; and the most refined knowledge, and the most ex- 
quisite taste in art, should here nnite with the deepest erus 
dition, and the utmost purity of style in letters. 

How far Mr. Forster may have established his claims 
to these (in our estimation) indispensable reguisites ; whe- 
ther he will write like one of ‘‘ trade’s unfeeling train” to 
sell his ware, or like one of the highly gifted prageny of 
art and science, to enlighten and improve his countrymen, 
and spread the emanations of cultivated intellect through 
the continent af Europe (for he prints his lucubrations 1 In 

you, Xs E 
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F rench as well as English), is now to appear 7 and’ all 
conjectures, and all a priori inferences, must fade in our 
estimation, before the light which his first fan may 
afford. . ) 

Before we enter on the consideration of Mr. Fitster's 
prefatory address, or prospectus, it may not be improper 
to notice a slight inaccuracy—an oversight, as we con-. 
ceive—in the title-page of his work: which title-page, as 
well as the rest of the number, is so handsomely printed, 
that we question whether better letter-press printing is any 
Where to be seen. ‘* The artist,”* of whose life Mr. For-- 
ster appears to promise some account, has not been pre- 
viously mentioned: here is, therefore, a relative term 
without an antecedent to give it meaning. Mr. Forster 
probably intends an ellipsis, which should never appear | 
in a title-page ; and we suppose will lay before his readers 
an account of the life of every. painter from whose works 
engravings shall be made for ‘‘ the British Gallery.” In 
a title every thing that is meant should be clearly cxpress- 
ed, ‘and nothing remain to be guessed at or inferred by the 
reader. 

Tt is now necessary to declare, that the prospectus or 
preface, which follows this title, is such a prospectus a 
any person might write, and as has often been ayittisn 
upon similar occasions. Excepting certain copious ex- 
tracts from Mr. Landsccr’s lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution, and since printed, it is the same which, in the 
shape of a small duodecimo pamphlet, has been long be- 
fore the public, and COnIALES little beside repeuuons of the 


* While some might suppose that Michael Angelo is hete designated, 
‘Mr. Holloway, and those others whe, like him, bow to Raphael’s su- 
premacy in, art, ;would naturally conclude that, Raphael was meant. 
Mr. H. says, in his prospectus for the Cartoons, that as Homer was 


called the poet by way of pre: eminence, so Raphael was, Or ought to. 
be, termed the painiter. 
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 ¥ague and common-place promises, by which former edi- 
fors and publishers of expensive works have assailed our. 
ears and our pockets; and no other earnest of supetior 
abilities to conduct publications of real importance in 
art, with adyantage both to our professional artists and 
the, public, than akises from our knowing that Boydell 
trudged up pennyless to London, like Whittington, ‘‘ to 
seek his fortune,” and found it in the generous. indiscre- 
tion of the public respecting the concerns of art; that 
Macklin (another adventurer in this way) was originally a 
cabin-boy, and afterwards a frame-gilder ; and that. Mr. 
Mr. Forster was educated. to fill a station in the church. 

It is true, we have a reasonable right to. expect more 
from a clergyman than from either of the former charac- 
ters ; and he has a right, which we as freely acknowledge, 
to expect more credit from us for his promises and profes- 
sions.. That credit we give him to its utmost extent: but 
~ our duty remains; and we should not conscientiously 
perform it, if we did not unequivocally say, in this place, 
that we'see little or nothing in the prospectus before us, o¢ 
in the accounts of the four pictures by which itis follow: 
ed, to persuade us that Mr. Forster is well unl Hoaale 
conduct such.a werk as he has undertaken. 

It begins by consoling us for the misfortunes. of the 
war, by the possession of some of the. finest pictures in 
the world. ‘* The dispersion (says the author) of most of 
the different. galleries and collections in Italy, France, and 
Germany, has enabled the admirers. of the fine arts in 
- this country to acquire the purest specimens of the greatest 

masters ; and we can row boast of larger and. more va 
Juable collections than were ever” [ paper é} sé known in 
Great Britain.” ; 

if we rightly understand the author, his still next 
proceeds to hold out to those who possess these pictures, 
a desire to be envied, as anexample set them by the con- 
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neisseurs of the continent, and a legitimate motive for 
lending their pictures to be engraved; and goes on to 
state, “‘ with the greatest satisfaction,” the names of those 
noblemen and gentlemen who have granted this permis- 
sion to Mr. Forster; the list of whom contains indeed the 
names and titles of many of the first personages in the 
kingdom, both for rank and taste; but whom (with the 
author’s leave) we freely exonerate from any desire to be 
envied in so doing, and presume to have been actuated 
purely by a wish to promote art, and benefit its pro- 
fessors. qyrnhinnd sh 

Large promises follow, and ‘professions of those disin- 
terested and patriotic motives with which Boydell and 
Macklin, and the print publishers in general, have set 
out. 

‘* Two motives have principally induced the proprié. 
tors to engage in this laborious and expensive work : their 
Jove for the fine arts, and their wish that this country 
should give birth to the most complete and perfect work 
#f the kind ever executed.” We can only hope and ~ 
trust, in the present instance, for superior sincerity. The | 
author adds, that “ it is with the greatest confidence he 
can look forward to its decided superiority over similar 
undertakings; but of this he wishes the public to judge 
from the work itself, of which he now submits to them the 
first number.” - 

His next paragraph must lay the first painters of the 
present day under-eternal obligation—if they should die 
before Mr. Forster. Hesays, ‘‘ it may be proper to state of 
the English school, that as well as for the sake of having 
the stamp of Time put upon the value of the pictures 
themselves, as of avoiding every thing like partiality or 
apparent neglect, it is determined that no work of any 
living artist shall be engraved.” 

We donet very well understand this, though we have 


eee 
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tried hard, and must therefore stand excised from acqui- 


i escing in the purity, patriotism, or other propricty ‘of mo- 


tive, which the author may here mean to claim. “ The. 
stamp of Time,” seems to mean the stamp of Death ; but 
then we do not perceive how partiality, or apparent, or 
real, neglect, is tobe avoided by engraving no work of any _ 
living artist, unless the author is afraid of indulging his 
pattialities to ihe living at the expence of the dead, or of 
neglecting the dead at the expenice of the living. | 

After stating his principles * of selection, to which, if 
his picture-judgment prove adequate, we see nothing to 


object ;.and quoting passages from Prince Hoare and Sir 


Joshua Reynolds, in favour, as he conceives, of his under- 
taking; the author proceeds: to an encomium on lize or 
stroke engraving, which he speaks of as heing ‘the oxdy 
mode that has been used in works of any repute, similar 
to the present ;” and adds, that “ nothing can be so _ 
fallacious as the idea, that a coloured print is capable of 
conveying even the slightest impression of the colourmg 
of the original picture.” hiss this is going a little too 


far. 


He enforces these doctrines with great zeal; but nial it 
is well known, as often proceeds from the mistakes of bi- 
gotry or self-interest, as from rational conviction or re- 


fined taste; and it is here that several pages are intreduced 


from Mr. Landseer’s volume of lectures, by referring to 
which, we acknowledge ourselves to sai gained some ins 
formation on the point at issue. 

This reference, however, not only shewed us what that 


* Of the selection itself, of subjects for the first number, we shall 
only say, that to present the subscribers with two three-quarter lengths 
of single figures in one number, displays no great taste for diversifying 
the subjects of the work ; and that to have been ‘a specimen’ of 
what such publications ought to be, it should have contained at least 
ane historical group. 
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- gentleman has asserted of chalk-engraving, as i was first 
introduced. into England, and practised by Ryland and his 
immediate imitators ; but in a subsequent passage, which, 
Mr. Forster has not cited, that he speaks of itas it is now 
practised, or as it might now be practised, as a quite dif- 
ferent, and very superior art. | 
Mr. Forster has placed this line-engraver and lecturer; 
whose name we observe in the muster-roll of his auxilia- 
ries, in the front of his battle :-he is probably therefore a 
volunteer. But whether he be volunteer, or pressed into 
Mr. Forster’s lines, he is no feeble champion; and as we 
possess the power, so we see the policy, of neutralizing his 
valour by confronting him to himself. | 
After comparing, with some humour, the pursuit of 
_chalk-engraving by the print-dealers, to the annual Easter 
hunt upon Epping Forest—all of which comparison Mr, 
Forster has (somehow) omitted, Mr. Landseer says, ‘¢ at 
length, however, this interesting art” (of chalk-engray- 
ing), ‘* of which I seem, I only seem to make sport, 
making a few noble bounds, has escaped from the toils of 
its pursuers, and now roves at leisure, when, as a means of 
translating pictures, it is more worthy than ever of being 
pursued. Upon what principles Iam led to perceive that 
this province of engraving has recently disclosed. more - 
various, and extensive, and richer, tracts, than it was 
formerly known to contain, I shall have the pleasure to 
explain at another time ;’? which other time, we believe, 
has not yet arrived. 
The suppression of this passage ‘Hes per haps, been 
through inadvertency. Perhaps it escaped Mr. Forster in 
the reading: we should else regard the bringing together 
all those passages from Mr. Landseer’s book, which seem to 
make in favour of the particular mode of engraving, which 
Mr. Forster says he has exclusively adopted, and the 
omission of fhe passage which we haye just quoted, 
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as not quite a fair procedure, and as arising less from a 
wish to inform the public mind, than that of prone 
the sale of his own work. te 

Having done with the prefatory prospectus for the pre- 
sent, we proceed to the author’ s-comments on the four pic- 
tures, from which the prints which are the pride of the 
first number, are engraven ; after which we shall deliver 
our own remarks on the engravings themselves. 

In one place our author promises ‘* some account of 
each picture;’’ and in another, ‘‘ as complete a history as 
can be obtained.” Histories of pictures [i. e. of their 
travels] are sometimes, though but seldom, interesting : 
what the public would much prefer, and what would 


contribute much more to the improvements of other paint- 


érs, (which is one of Mr. Forster’s professed objects), 
- would be, an history of the mind of the painter whilst 
employed on it, and the circumstances, both physical and 
moral, by which he was at the time surrounded. 

Ina few passages Mr. Forster fecbly aims at the latter, 
whilst in his ‘accounts of the various dealers, and other 
‘possessors through whose hands the pictures have passed, 
he is more prolix. He appears to have fallen into the 
mistake of anticipating 1 that. gentlemen will be more » pleas- 
ed to have the adventures of their pictures recorded, than 
tlieir merits developed and explained ; or having less abi- 
lity for the latter, he endeavours to divert our attention by 
filling his pages with the former. | 

Being sometimes general where he ought to be particu-. 
lar, and yague where he ought to be general, we conceive 
Mr. Forster has yet to learn when and how to be either. 

‘The first sentence after his pee (he is speaking of 
Lopovico Caracc1) is as follows: ‘ Religious subjects 
were great favourites with ‘this master, and in treating, 
them he was extremely happy.” 

The mere Oe of a general terin 2) depend upon t the 
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number of ideas which it recals, or of which it is the 
sign; ifs proper use, will not always depend on the whole 
number of ideas recalled, but upen the number of those 
which bear upon the subject treated; and here the taste 
and address of a skilful and well-informed writer, is most — 
conspicuous. Now the word: happy, as. this gentleman 

has used it, is not a generic (or general), but a vague 

term: it does not recal a number of ideas which the reader 

may combine, or from whieh he may select, but no dis- 

iinct idea at all. It is so vague, that a foreigner on read- 

ing the book, especially if he kept in mind that a clergy- 

man wrote it, might be led te infer that Lodoevico Caracci 

being a very good catholic, was always happy in treating 

religious subjects : for what could so much contribute to 

the terrestrial happiness of a good catholic painter, as to 

paint religious subjects, and tq paint them successfully. 

My. Forster does not only appear deficient in sych ace 
quired knowledge as might proceed from a careful study 
of his subject, but also in radical feeling for the arts of 
painting and engraving. Our readers will not of course 
expect more than negatiye proofs of this assertion, for 
more cannot, in the nature of things, be adduced. In 
such a work as is before us, we should naturally expect 
that the beautiful or sublime touches of Art, would elicit 
sparks of occasional enthusiasm from the mind of the wri- 

ter: that the verba ardentia would play through his pages, 
and electrify and enlighten his readers; but here the tame 
spiritless. coldness of copying, is substituted for warmth of ' 
original feeling, 

Caracci and bis Magdalen are. soon dismissed (in less 
than four lines, taken in substance, and almost yerbatim, 
from Pilkington), and the rest of the imperial folie page, is 
filled with a conjecture and an anecdote, which may per- 
haps prove interesting to—picture dealers, 

‘What Pilkington had previously mentioned as an histo- 
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fic fact, namely, that L. Caracci studied the pictures of 
Corregio—Mr. Forster has cliosen to infer from a contem- 
plation of his works. He says, ‘‘ it is evident from Los 
dovico Caracci’s works that he was an admirer of, and di- 
ligently studied, Corregio.” Is Mr. Forster’s the old edi- 
tion of Pilkington, before Fuseli edited and corrected 
him? Or has the following sentence from the pen of that 
learned artist and critic escaped him? Or does he mean to 
deny its truth? c“ Lodovico. Caracci, far from subscrib- 
ing to a master’s dictates, or implicit Patan of former 
styles, was the sworn pupil of Nature.” ; 

Our author’s description of the second subject, namely, ~ 
Witson’s View of Rome, resembles his description of 
the first, if that may be called his, where we discover not 

_.a single idea which has originated in the mind of the wri- 
ter. Itinforms us little of Wilson, of whom we wish so 
much to know; that the picture described was painted for 
the late Earl of Dartmouth; and that there is said to be a 
duplicate in the possession of William Hussey, Esq. 

The next page is consecrated to Vanpycx. It begins, . 
like the rest, by dealing out the semblance of accuracy : 
not that we mean to deny that there may be persons de- 

sirous of knowing the exact dimensions of the engraving 
before them, even to the minutest fraction. Whilst be- 
holding this admirable specimen of English art, there 
may possibly be individuals whose still-unsatisfied minds 
-may wish to be informed that’ it is eight inches and one 

- quarter long, by seven inches and one eighth broad ; (for 
there haye been critics—at-least, so we have read—who 
measured Garrick’s pauses by a stop-watch) ; not that we 
should at all quarrel with,.or object even to this kind of » 

' .exactitude; if it were not substi‘uted for critical accuracy, 

or if it were accompanied by any such fervour of feeling in 


the writer, as might harmonize with the work of art de- 
scribed. 3 . . | 
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Mr. Forster preceeds to inform us, that ‘ arlists are 
not more free from the passions that agitate the human 
breast, than other men; and if their employers frequently 
wish to be identified with the gods and goddesses, or the 
heroes and_ heroines of the heathen world, we must not be 
surprised if the painter is actuated by the samé feelings.” 
Vandyck has in this picture assumed a fictitious charac- 
ter, and has transmitted himself to posterity under the 
semblance of the ‘shepherd of Mount Ida; ‘‘ and a 
Paris, he has the apple in his hand.” But does Mr. For- 
ster pronounce this figure to be the shepherd of Mount 
Ida, merely because he holds an apple? He is not dressed 
in a Phrygian habit, nor has he the Phrygian cap on his 
head, which is so remarkable; neither holds he a shep- 
herd’s crook, but a mere broken rustic stick; nor are we 
sure that his right hand contains an apple, nor that an ap- 
ple is the indubitable mark of a Paris. Vandyck may. 
have simply intended, for aught we know, to represent 
himself as the peasant of a southern climate; and then 
what becomes of Mr. Forster’s fine apology for his * per- 
sonal vanity?” He next brings us acquainted with a cir- 
cumstance of which many persons will certainly be glad 
to be informed, namely, that there is a fine portrait of 
Vandyck by himself, in the Earl of Pembroke’s collection 
at Wilton; but the words in which Mr. Forster conveys 
this information—“ there is a fine portrait by himself, in 
“which he has represented himself,’” &c.—are neither ele- — 
gant nor colloquial. 

The account of Rempranpt’s Curist in THE Storm 
which follows, is better, far better, than his preceding 
pages; and we are glad to see Mr. Forster improve as he 
advances. ‘The greater part of it is much more tothe pur- 
pose than any thing of our author’s which is contained in 
the present number, and is worth reading and preserving = 
but many connoisseurs will differ from Mr. Forster’s last 
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paragraph, wherein he asserts.that the picture spoken of 
‘was painted while Rembrandt was.young, but in his best 
manner.’ Rembrandt pencilled with considerable neat- 
ness and precision of touch, when young, but as he was 
not an accurate draughtsman, he seemed to possess the 
means without accomplishing the end which it was. calcu- . 
lated to produce ; whereas when he assumed his carelessly- 
bold and commanding style, he seemed to perform all that 
he aimed at, and to accomplish. without labour what no 
labour aa. transcend. pita: 

We shall now offer some. remarks on the engravings 
themselyes, beginning with 


yt Switn’ S PENITENT Maapaunx engraven 2 from a 
copy of a Picture by Lopovico Caraccl, in the pos- 
_ session of Tuomas Hope, Esq. 


This is a very iHischiosen subject for an engraving in 
the line manner, and Mr. Smith in treating it has come 
mitted a great error in judgment; yet it has a good effect 
of light and shade, and as it is in some parts engrayen 
with considerable care, will probably be esteemed by the 
multitude a good print. — i 

It is an ill-chosen subject, because the dishevelled 
hair of the Magdalen which is thinly distributed over her — 
body in poor and separate locks, is extremely ill adapted 
to the local powers of that branch of the art which 
Mr. Forster says he has exclusively adopted. The 
Jine engraver here, could neither render the shining cha- 
acter of human hair, nor the firm softness of flesh, so as 
to do honour to himself er his art, or shew either to ad- 
- yantage. 

If Mr. Forster had wished to give an example of the 
folly of endeavouring to fix the affections of the public 
* exclusively” upon this (it is folly to endeayour to fix 
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them upon any) mode of art, he could scarcely have 
made choice of a subject better suited to the purpose ; 
and Mr. Anker Smith, as if co-operating in the same 
end, has adopted an opener, instead of a closer, than his 
usual style of engravnig flesh: this rot only makes Mr, _ 
Forster’s error appear the more conspicuous, but has given 
a complexion of rottenness to his own engraving ; which, 
howeyer, does not belong to the generality of this gen- 
tleman’s former productions. 

It is in other respects not equal to former engravings 
of Mr. Smith. The drapery which covers the lower 
part of the figure is inferior to most of his draperies, and — 
neither the eyes nor nostrils of the Magdalen, are drawn 
with feeling ; the former being at the best, ambiguous in 
their expression, and neither open nor shut. We have 
known imaginations younger and more voluptuous than 
our own, to which this engraving presented a Magdalen, ~ 
Jong before the hour of bitter sorrow and repentance, and 
which, if all but the bust had been obscured by a cloud, 
would surely have mistaken it for an Io in the embraces 
of Jupiter. 


Mipyim an’s View or Roun, engraved from a copy of 
a Picture by Witson, in ihe polar of the aR 
of DartmouTH. 


On comparing this engraving with ihe original picture, 
we observe that Mr. Middiman has let in portions of light 
behind and between the branches of the clump of trees on 
the right hand ; by which he appears to have intended to 
improye the chiaro-scuro, and give (perhaps he has given) 
his performance more of the general air of Wilson’s pic- 
tures, than the copy from which he worked » possessed, 
A more agreeable and Claude-like tenderness of the extre- 
mities of all ihe trees, is also observable in the original, 
than in the engraving. 
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Of a liberty so considerable as that of introducing lights 
not to be found in the original picture, we should con- 
demn the general practice ; and even though theengraver_ 
should, in the present instance, have succeeded in convey- 
ing a more impressive idea of the general character of 
Wilsons’ painting, we should have thought it wiser in him: 
_to have adhered strictly to that picture which was before 
him: we mean, provided the original had been before 
him; but perhaps Mr. Middiman may have been led.into 
this error by working from a copy-of which he might doubt: : 
the fidelity. 
- Wilson’s original was lately exhibited at the gallery of 
the British Institution. We rely chief y on its internal 
evidence, when we say that we believe it was painted in 
Italy, and perhaps under a shade of the influence of super - 
stitious admiration of Claude, and before our countryman 
had fully asserted the superior grandeur of his own style ; 
but of such an artist as Witson, it would be highly inter- 
_ esting to trace the intellectual steps by which he ascended 
the throne of landscape painting ; and engravers, (the 
historians of his fame) should therefore be. particularly 
studious always to render him with due reverence and as 
he really is. . 
- Notwithstanding the imperfections which we have 
noticed, and others which we have yet to notice, in this 
“print, its general effect is good, and a good chairo-scuro, 
like charity, sometimes ‘* covereth a multitude of sins.” 
We are reluctantly compelled to say, that in the en- 
graving before us, we seek in vain for the playful freedom 
and taste which gnided Mr. Middiman’s Etching-needle, 
in his Morning, and his Forest of Arden (both after Barrett), 
and in some of the best platesof Hearne and Byme’s Anti- 
ei In these most successful efforts of Mr. Middi- 
man’s art, we have sometimes scen his line balanced by 
taste, between sensibility of the merits and the consequent 
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claims of his original, and his own observation of nature. 
In the view of Rome it is comparatively dry and rigid, 
particularly in the ground and stems of the trees; and. 
whatever of drawing, the fore-ground may have possessed 
in the etching, is mercilessly hacked ayy with the 
graver in finishing. 


The woody middle-ground is in tone and style more 


Wilson-esque than any landscape engraving which we 
have lately seen, and as truly so as any which we have 
ever seen ; of the distance we cannot say so much. Alb 
- about and beyond the ponte Mola, wants more of the ten= 
derness of air-tint, and monte Soracte conveys noidea of 
being thirty-five miles from the eye of the spectator! 

The dryness and rigidity of style, of which we have al- 
yeady complained, extends itself to the figures ; particue 
larly the catile-driver ; and also to the cattle, and the 
fragment of ancient sculpture ; and, though we may pare 
don it in this place, on account of the known habits of the - 
painter, we can see no reason why the head of an Halian 
child should be represented as larger than that of a man 
ora woman. 

It is known that W ficon did not draw the human figure 
very well, and that Mortimer (and other painters) occas 
sionally peopled his classical landscapes; yet his own » 
figures harmonize most admirably with the local scenes 
which he painted, both in colour, and in freedom, fulness, 
and force of pencil. 7s figures should probably. be 
etched with something of the vigour and spirit of Callot, 
or of Mr. Middiman’s. own foliage, and what might re: _ 
main for the graver, should be performed with a bolder 
line and touch than Mr. Middiman has here employed, 
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Scuravonetti’s VaNDYcK, engraved from a copy of 
the original Picture in the collection of Henry — 
_ Hore, Esq. : | 


We have great pleasure in congratulating Mr. Schia- 
vonetti on the production of this engraving. We confess 
that four prints of no larger dimensions than Mr. Forster’s, 
with so indifferent an accompaniment of literature, though 
well prin‘ed, seemed a dear purchase at three guineas and 
a-half, (we are commenting on proof impressions) or even 
at two guineas, but when we arrived at Schiavonetti’s 
performance, we were taught to hold money cheap; we 
believe that any, and every, person ‘of taste and feeling 
for the art of engraving, will here be made sensible (as 
Sterne has expressed himself upon another occasion,) *‘ how 
much lighter than a feather is the heaviest of metals.”? 

If this work of art were not an impression from a plate, 
from which thousands may be printed, but, like a picture 
or drawing, or an enamel of Mr. Bone’s, was tke singie 
and unmultipliable production of the artist’s hand and 
mind, how. very valuable would it be esteemed !—Upon. 
our principles, among which are, a principle of discard- 
ing the printselling nonsense of scarcity, by receiving in- 
trinsic merit as the only true test and measure of value ; 
and a principle of constantly endeavouring to instruct the 
public in the means of forming just estimates of the sterling 

~yalue of productions of art; this idea should rank, and 
rank highly, among the pleasures of imagination, and it 
should enhance the genuine enjoyment of the. possessor 
ef such a work of art as is before us, when he reflects’ that 
a copper-plate when thus engraven, is like the light of 
heaven! a blessing in which all may participate without 
lessening the enjoyment of any individual. 

It is the natural operation, and perhaps the highest feli- 
city, of candid criticism, (as of art itself) to liberalise sen- 
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-timent; to repress all partial, narrow and selfish motives 
and pretensions : : to fan 3 
— the artist’s fire; : 
«« And teach the world with reason to admire :¥ 
We shall therefore now endeavour to shew in what the - 
nicrits of this charming engraving chiefly consist. 
The reader must be aware that the poetic delight which 
we profess to feel on contemplating Mr. Schiavonetti’s 
print, is not easily communicated by definition, or descrip- 
tion, or by any species of prosing; and that, on such’ 
a subject, crilicism alone, without the presence of its ob- 
ject, can never impart it. To be feelingly admired, it 
must necessarily be seen ; and when seen, we believe that 
its excellencies will be found to consist in its being at the 
same time a compleat epitome of the original picture, and 
of the powers which an accomplished engraver can dis- 
play ‘upon so confined a subject as a half-length figure 
without landscape, sky, or any other accompaniment of — 
‘back-ground. It is, throughout, quite as well drawn as 
Vandyck’s original; the texture of flesh is as perfectly ex- 
pressed, with all its varieties and inflections of surface, 
and chiaro-scuro ; nor.is the drapery less well felt and un- 
derstood; nor scarccly less skilfully engraven, than the - 
naked parts of the figure; all are sufficiently finished, but 
without petty trickery, or vain labour, and the eye 
sparkles with all the fireof Vandyck’s. 
But above and beyond its other perfections, the idea of 

colour is here powerfully suggested, mingling its magic 
blandishments with those of light and shade; and the 
whole presents the most perfect example we have yet scen 
on paper of the style of Vandyck’s penciling, who is 
in this respect the very perfection of style; or at least, 
approximates the nearest to it of any painter whatever, 
except perhaps Fyt, who exercised his powers on ay 
jects of a quite different kind. 
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Firrier’s Curist in Tae Storm engraved from a copy 
of a picture by Remeranvt in the possession of 
Henry Hors, Esq. . 
The best executed parts of this engraving are those 
which ordinary observers would esteem of the least im- 


-portance; we mean the dark, hazy, tones of the sky to- 


wards the horizon, and the boat with its tattered sail and 
rigging ; such observers may here see that apparently une 
important passages in a print, are, (at least occasionally) 
of great moment in producing that general impression 
which the whole may be intended to make on the mind 
ef the observer. But for this, tolerably well rendered ob- 
scurity of Rembrandt, which contributes so much to the 
effect of the whole, we should not hesitate to pronounce 
this a very indifferent print, for the engraving of the water 
and figures, which are the principal parts, we cannot at 
all commend. Universal closeness of texture does not, by 
any means, constitute the art of characterizing Rembrandt, 

and the defects of his aera should at least not be 
encreased. 

“It is not the fault of the engraver, but of Rembrandt 
andthe Dutch School, that Christ is here so far from pos- 
sessing that godlike and commanding air and counte- 
nance which we should expect from him who is about to 
rebuke the elements, that he seems rather to stand in need 
of help than to be able to impart it to the distressed ma- 
riners and disciples. His head is not the best, nor among 
the best engraved in the composition, and his right hand, 
besides being ill-drawn, is too small. Itis not fair, how- 
ever, to criticise Mr. Fittler’s drawing when he is working 
after Rembrandt. The best engraved heads are those of 
the helmsman and the farthest figure in the boat who is. 
engaged in repairing the rigging. 

The water wants both liquidity and transparency, the 
Vou. 1, q 
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striking characterislics of water; and it also Wants the 
characieristics of Rembrandt. 

When the pictured representation of an ‘obiees is ati 
what it is intended to resemble, fancy is apt to busy itself 
in the discovering of other resemblances. Some persons 
whom we have heard comment on this print, have imagin- 
edea ars of corn where the surge of the nearest wave breaks . 
into spray, while others have beheld in Mr. Fittler’s spray, 
more of the spray ofa birch tree, than of a stormy sea. 

There is an extraordinary felicity of carelessness in the 
rambling of Rembrandt’s pencil, and upon such objects as 
the foam and spray mingled with the dashing wayes of — 
a tempest-driven sea, it is free even to licentiousness. ; 

In the plate before us Mr. Fittler has not caught the 
rapid, random course of Rembrandt’s feelings. He does 
not, like that great painter, set the mind in motion, but 
yainly endeayours to accomplish the same purpose, by 
coolness and careful precision : hence his water is wooden 
and motionless, and much more like bad carving than it is 
like either Rembrandt or nature. | | ib 

The coldness of the light is, howeyer, not alien to the 
subject, and had it been accompanied by freedom and 
- feeling, would have been entitled to. our warm commen- 

dation. But the magical charm of Rembrandt’s chiaro- 
scuro, is poe over the whole ; has given “interest to 
insipidity,”’ and almost reconciled us to defects which we 
could not dissemble; and this Mr. Fittler has rendered 
with considerable fidelity. ee St 


It will probably have been remarked, that in enumer- 
ating the respective titles of the engravings in this first 
number of the British Gallery, we have spoken of them as 
: having been engraved not from original pictures, but 
from copies. It appears necessary to state the disadvan- 
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taxes under which the engravers eu 1 in this raise 
with some degree of firmness. 

- Looking at the corners of the prints, such of the public 
as have not read Mr. Forster’s prospectus, are taught to 
think that the engravings are done immediately from the 
original pictares : others know that this is not the case,’ 
but are still instructed to believe that the engravings suffer 
nothing from being copies of copies, made too by irre- 
sponsible persons. 
~ Now, some of the copies which we have seen, are very 
far from being good: and as every work of art must 
necessarily lose somewhat by being copied, even at the 
hest, the engravers should cither be introduced to work 
from the originals, or, where this is utterly impracticable, 
where, from largeness of dimensions or other insurmount- 
able causes, the mountain can neither be removed to Ma- 
‘thomet, nor Mahomet transported to the mountain, which 
by the way we deem absolutely indispensable, where 
lofty purposes are sincercly felt and intended, the inscrip- 
tions beneath the engravings, should in fairness ran thus, 

_ Engraved by from acopy by 

: picture by 
For, in such cases, admitting for the moment, the copyist 
to be an indispensable character, he should be stimulated 
to keep his talent for copying on the stretch, by enjoying 
the credit, where he deserves it, of having performed his 


of the original 


part well ; and whether well or ill, the engraver is at least, 
and in common justice, entitled to the salvo or the praise 
(as the case may happen) of having his performance con 
sidered as being what it is ; namely, a copy in the second 
removefrom the original.: we mean, inas far as engraving 
. may be considered a copy of painting. 

The nobility and: gentry of the united fucdbin have 
jately shewn much liberality, i in parting yan very valu- 
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able pictures from their cabinets and galleries, for atime, 
by lending them to the British Institution for the imyprove- 
ment of students in painting. The genuine love for art 
of this exalted class of the community, and their known 
solicitude to promote the exertions of its professors, is no 
longer to be doubted. If they lend their pictures for - 
students in painting, is there not at least good «reason to 
hope they would also lend them for engravers to copy ? 
especially as so many important purposes are in view ; 
and if the danger of loss by fire, &c. should be thought to be 
encreased by the removal of valuable pictures from the 
galleries of their respective proprietors, though in case of 
such loss, modern art could supply no adequate substitute, 
pecuniary compensation might be secured by insurance, 
which the proprietors of such a work as the present, might 
accomplish at a sixth, perhaps at a tenth, part of the ex- 
pence of having copies made. 

We dwell the longer on this point, fom an apprehen- 
sion that the noble possessors of capital pictures, are not 
fully aware of the great difference to an engraver who has 
really the feelings of an artist, between working from an 

original picture, and working from a copy, and how much 
the latter must necessarily detract from the merit of his- 
iranslation, more especially in those exquisite passages 
where the true spirit of a painter can only be caught and 
communicated by kindred feeling. 

Not only have the public reason to fear that noblemen 
and gentlemen who possess valuable pictures, are not suffi- 
ciently aware of the evils of second-hand translations in 
art, but from the following passage in their prospectus, 
there is also reason to apprehend that those who have un- 
dertaken the publication, are themselves either not aware, 
or being aware, of the great difference, when lofty aims in 
art are sincerely taken, between engraving from originals, 
and engraving from copies, choose to dissemble the truth. 
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“¢ In order that the engravings may be in the very 
First style of excellence,” [by the way, no style of puff- 
ing is now more common-place than this} ‘* some of the 
best artists are engaged to make oil copies from the original 
pictures, instead of slight drawings as is usually done, at 
a very considerable expence: a method which. has not 
hitherto been adopted,” [It was very foolishly adopted by 
Macklin, that the walls of his exhibition-room of originals, 
might not be left blank while his plates. were engraving | 


~ “but which is calculated very considerably to ENUANCE © 


29 


THE VALUE of the engravings. 7 

We are most inclined to think that the proprictors of 
the work are not aware of the disadvantages which we 
have stated; and we regret that there is occasion to bring 
them on this critical point, to an unpleasant dilemma ; 
but the admission of an agent without responsibility be- 
tween the painter and engraver, has produced, is produ 
cing, and may in future produce, the worst consequences ; 
the error is deep-rooted ; and our duty here is imperious. 
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Ir is well known to those who are acquainted with the 
theory of Architecture, that although the principles of 
fine proportions and beautiful forms in buildings exist in- 
dependently of particular styles or fashions ; and that al- 
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though 7 we ought therefore to possess within ill zes 
the means of forming and regulating our architectural 
taste, yet as we know that in all arts the progress of 
the scholar is much facilitated by the knowledge and 
experience of the master, so the advanced state of 
that of architecture among the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans enables us to dispense with the numerous experi- 
ments that might else have been necessary for the estab- 
lishment of just proportion, by placing ye us correct 
models for our imitation. 

The advantages that have been-derived to modern art 
from the study of ancient remains, are too well known to 
be insisted on in this place. But though the ancient 
buildings of Jtaly have been studied and imitated for 
some centuries, and became the foundation of that’ mo- 
dern style of architecture which has hitherto prevailed 
among us; yet it has been but lately, and indeed in our” 
own times, that the atte:tion of British architects has been 
directed to the remains of those G'recian edifices from 
which the Roman style had its origin. 

Mons. Le Roy was the first person who gaye to the 
world any thing like delineations of the antique edifices 
still existing in Greece; but his publication was so defi- 
cient in accuracy of detail as to mislead rather than to 
inform. | 

To this country belongs the honour of having first faith- 
fully delineated from actual measurements, the glorious 
remains of Grecian architecture. To the labours of Stuart 
and Revett, and subsequently to the researches of ihe 
Dilletanti Society, Europe is indebted for its present accu- 
rate knowledge of the edifices of Attica and Ionia, which 
knowledge has had a very obvious. and beneficial inflw- 
ence upon our own architectural taste. It is, however, 
matter of surprise that the publication of the antiquities 
of Greece, was at first but indifferently received among the 
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architects of this country. Those antiquities were con 
sidered rather as interesting in an historical point of view, 
and asexhibiting the infancy of architecture, than aslikely 
io- be useful to the professor, by shewing bim the matu- 
rity of that art. In fact, the prejudice against Grecian 
architecture was, very sirong even among our. most 
eminent “professional architects. Sir William Chambers, 
in his preface to the third edition of his ‘Treatise oa 
Civil Archiiecture, speaks Bia aly Mion eterna of Abe lai 
feriority of the Grecian buildings to those of the Romans ;. 
and it also happened very unfortunately for the art, that, 
about the same time, the style of the late Messrs. ‘Adams, 
which was founded chiefly upon the Roman buildings of 
the later ages, became) popular, and so overspread the 
country, as almost totally to exclude every other. 

In France, where architecture has been more the subject 
of academical attention than in England, the Grecian 
style was much better received: ils merits were appre- 
ciated, and soon produced a sensible effect upon the taste 
of our tyansmarine neighbours, while its adoption here 
has been so languid as to be some reproach on our na- 
tional sensibility to the beauties of such objects. It is 
only within a very few years thatits principles have been 
thought worthy of the study of those British artists, who 
now appear to be compensating for past neglect by pre- 


sent assiduily; and we are -pleased to observe that at 


length it has taken firm root in this capital, and is gra- 
dually branching and disseminating its perennial cle- 
gancies over the kingdom. 

We have stated how much was effected by the laudable 
zeal and ability of Messrs. Stuart and Revett, and that of 
ihe noblemen and gentlemen of the Dilletanti Society : 
we should not forget how much the country is also in- 
debted to Mr. Peter Nicholson’s ‘‘ Principles of Architec- 
ture ; ;” awork which, aided by Mr. Lowry’s valuable en- 
gtavings, at once demonstrated the solid foundation, and 
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displayed the proud superiority, (of the arch ieee, of 
Athens. 

, The accurate iienenrement of the temples ie Pestum, 
pe the ancient edifices of Sicily were, however, still 
“wanting to complete the publication of the illustrious re- 
mains of Grecian architecture by British artists; and this 
desideratum has now been ably supplied by Mr. Wil- 
kins. — 7 

‘His work opens with an introduction, containing the | 
author’s remarks on the principles by which tlie construc- 
tion of Grecian temples appear to have been regulated ; 
“and-as Vitruvius is the only ancient author extant on this: 
subject, his enumeration of the various species of temples - 
is recapitulated ; examples of the several kinds are ad- 
duced ; and the author takes the opportunity of pointing 
out how far the theory of temples, according to Vitru- 
vius, differed from the practice of the Greeks as we find 
it exemplified in their present remains. ‘The author is of 
opinion, that from the great similarity which is observed 
in the plans of most of the Grecian temples with which 
we are acquainted, they studiously followed some one — 
grand model, from which they deviated as little as pos- 
sible; and this model he conjectures to have ‘been the 
temple of JeRusaLem. 

The channel by which Mr. Wilkins supposes the archi- 
tecture of the Hebrews to have been communicated to the 
Greeks, is as follows : 

The worship of Jupiter, he thinks, was probably bor- 
vowed by the Phenicians from the inhabitants of Crete, 
ihe reputed place. of his nativity; and so early as the 
time of King Hiram, who was contemporary with Solos 
mon, there were temples to Jupiter in Phenicia. But as 
the Phenicians excelled the- Cretans in the arts, Mr. Wil- 
kins thinks they probably furnished the latter with the 
models of their temples; the Cretans orig nally perform- 
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ing their rélizious ceremonies only in caverns. As the 
worship of Jupiter was propagated throughout Greece by 
the various colonies and migrations from Crete, he rea- 


sons that they probably cattied with them also the style - 


of architectiite, which they obiained from Phenicia; and 
in this manner he endeavours {o prove that the temple of 
| Jupiter at Egina, part of which still remains, was built 
from* Phenician models. It és found to agree in its ge- 
neral proportions with’ the description of Selotitow s tem- 
ples * atid it 7s one of the most ancient of the Greck tem- 
ples: And, sirice the proportions of the columns of. the 
temple of’ Storer a$ described in the book of Kings) ” 
“did not differ very considerably from those of the columns 
in several Grecian temples which dre well known to us, 
the author ‘thinks it fair to conclude, that they were of 
that order which was afterwards called the Doric. 

‘There i is eee ole ie in this uneory s but the evi- 


“Se beg 


Hie: order was originally invented in Phenicia. 

An approximation in the general proportions, between 
the temple of Solomon and some of those of ancient 
Greece, may perhaps have originated in the proportions 
of human nature itself, or have been dictated by the si- 
inilar wishiés and similar powers of man in different coun- 
tries under thé same climate, and is by no means sufficient 
of itself to establish the opinion that the shape of the ¢o- 
lumns, or what is called the order of architecture, was the 
same ii each. How difficult it is to Have clear ideas of 
forms when described by words, however carefully ar- 
ranged, if unaccompanied by graphic representations, is 
Well known ; but even this uncertain guide, towards un- 
derstanding the formis of the columns of Solomon’ s temple 
is watiting. We havé no detailed description in the sa- 
cred history of suflidiént acctiracy, nor has thé desolating 
power of war spared us the least fragment of this very 
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poe a edifice. The prophecies here have been com- 
pletely fulfilled. To maintain, therefore, that the temple 
of Solomon was the prototype of Grecian temples, may 
serve to display ingenuity, but cannot promote the pur-— 
poses of art, nor perhaps the discovery of truth. 
A part of each of Mr. Wilkins’s chapters is occupied with 
the ancient histories of the several places of which the anti-— 
guities are described; and here the author has distin- 
guished himself as a man of classical learning. This is 
followed by an account of the present state of each build- 
ing, and a particular description of itsdetails. ‘The anti- 
quities remaining in Sicily appear to be very. consider- 
able; and they seem to have been measured and drawn~ 
by. our author with that care which their importance de- | 
ananded. : | 
In Syracuse, the most important of all the ancient ci- 
ties of Sicily, the only ancient building of which there are : 
any considerable remains, is the temple of Minerva, now 
converted into a church, and dedicated to Saint Mary of 
the columns. The plan of this temple was originally like 
that of all the Grecian temples, a parallelogram, and was _ 
of that. kind called hexastyle peripteral, having six co- 
Jumns in front, and fourteen in flank. Most of the co- 
Jumns still remain, but the intercolumniations are filled up 
by the wall of the church, so that portions only of the 
columns can be seen.. ‘There are some vestiges of the ar- 
chitrave and frieze, but. none of the cornice, nor of the 
pediment. The engravings with which Mr. Wilkins 
has farnished us of this remarkable building are, a 
view of the temple in its present state; a plan;. an 
elevation of ihe front; a. section. through the pronaos 
and_ outer porticos; and the details of the columns. of 
the peristyle, and. pronaos, _ When we observe. that all 
these; (except the view), os ‘been executed by Mr. 
Lowry, itis unnecessary to add any thing respecting their 
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excellence. The columns of the peristyle are of the most 
beautiful form and proportion ; but it is remarkable, that, 
contrary to the usual style of the Doric, they are placed 
upon low square plinths ; and the columns of the pronaos 
are of greater diameter and height than those of the pe-— 
ristyles, and have bases to each, consisting of a torus and 
a plinth. HW 
Weare next presented with a view of the theatre at Sy- 
racuse, accompanied by a small plan. This iheatré was 
hewn in the rock, and was of the general form of Grecian 
theatres, with treble ranges of seats, separated by plat- 
forms. | 
The engravings of. the other antiquities of Syracuse re- 
present the remains of the temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
which consist of only two~Doric columns, without capi- 
tals, and having a portion of the lower part of the shaft 
plain : a view of the fountain of Cyane; a view of the 
latomia#, or quarries, and a view of the fountain om Are- 
thusa. 
> "The ruins of AGRIGENTUM are more kb vialderubne: ; and 
the dignity of their situation, (upon a rocky eminence) 
adds much to.their impressive effect as objects of classic 
srandeur. Of the temple of Juno Lucina the remains 
are considerable. It is of the héxastyle peripteral species, 
and of the Doric order. The columns are without bases, 
and stand’ upon a stylobate, consisting of three steps, | 
which went round the temple; the profiles of the columns | 
and entablature are of the purest Greek forms, and are de- 
scribed with great minuteness and precision in the plates, — 
which exhibit also a view of the temple in its present 
state, with a ground plan, and elevation of the front. 
The temple of Concord is almost entire, the roof only be- - 
ing wanting. It is like the others of the Doric hexastyle~ 
* peripteral species, and has the staircases to the roof remain- 
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ing. The plates which represent it consist of a view, plan, | 
elevation, transverse section, and: details of the parts. i 
Of the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Agrigentum, _ 
which appears to have been of prodigious magnitude, 
and was the largest temple in Sicily, only a heap of ruins 
remains; but these sufficiently attest the grandeur-of a 
temple erected to the most powerful of the gods. . Profiles 
_of the capital, architrave, and frieze, are given, the 
height of the former being seven feet, and that of the two. 
latter ten feet each! The columns were of the Doric or- 
der, and they were engaged in the wall, projecting only 
. half their diameters, a practice not usual with the Gre 
cians, and which was probably employed on account of 
- the great distance between the columns. It was of the 
- pseudo-peripteral and hypethral species. _ Another in- 
stance of engaged columns occurs in the small temple of 
flsculapius, of which a few columns only, and the ante, 
remain. This appears to have been of that species called 
in antis. Mr. Wilkins has given a view of the ruins of 
this temple, ,but no details. A small building of singular 
- construction, which has been called the tomb of Theron, 
and which exists nearly entire, Mr. Wilkins considers as 
of the most ancient Grecian workmanship; but from the 
bad taste displayed in its design we are inclined to assign 
io ita much later date. Its basement consists of a pe- 
desial, with a base and cornice. Iis upper story is the 
frustum of a pyramid, having Ionic-columns at the an- 
gles, and the whole is crowned with a Doric architraye 
and frieze; the shafts of the columns are fluted in the 
- Doric manner; and they are noé perpendicular, but iake 
the pyramidal inclination. On each of the sides is a 
blank door, having pannels cut in the stone. This barba- 
rous mixture of incongruous paris, certainly indicates the 
design of a people inferior to the ancient Greeks. The 
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other antiquities of Agrigentum are, the vestiges of the 
Piscina, two mutilated columns of the temple of Castor 


ae aw: 


and Pollux, and the remains of a temple in antis, now a 


’ convent. 


The city. of Ssninvus was, in the time of Strabo, nai 
among: the ruined cities of Sicily ; but the vestiges of its 
temples are still considerable. The hypethral Doric tem- 


ple of Jupiter was of the octostyle dipteral species, having 


eight columns. in front, and a double row surrounding the 
cella. Vhe number of columns in the flanks was sixteen. 
it is remarkable, that the.columns of one of the fronts 


_ were fluted ; and of ihe rest, some are plain, while others 


exhibit the preparation for the flutings, more or less 


4 advanced, which affords us a proof that the ancients 


fluted their columns after they were erected. The flutings — 
are not in the usual Doric method, but are separated by a 
fillet, ‘Within the cella was a double row of plain co- 
lumns. » All the columns and walls of this. temple are 


_ thrown, down, and the whole presents an awful spectacle of 


fallen grandeur! ‘The obstructions offered by the pros- 


trate masses prevented the author from ascertaining the 


plan by exact measurement; that which he has of- 

fered is, therefore, partly formed from conjecture. Two 

views of the ruins of the temple are accompanied by resto- 

rations of the ground plan, and. by elevations and profiles 
of the order. Another temple at this place, of which the 

proportion of the columns and their capitals are precisely 

similar to these of the temple of Jupiter, is also entirely . 
in ruins. From the plan given of it, it'appears to have 

been hexastyle peripteral. 

_ The third temple at Selinus, though not so completely 


‘demolished as the former, has not a single column stande | 
ing entire. Its form also was hexastyle peripteral, of the 


Doric order, having sixteen columns in the flanks. Bee 
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sides the cella and vestibules, this temple appears to have 
had an opistodomus, or second cella. Besides a view, 
there are engravings of the plan, elevation and details “a 
- the columns and-entablature. 
But one of the most singular and interesting of all the 
ancient temples i is that in the city of Sscresta. Its form 
is hexastyle peripteral, having six columns in the front; 
and fourteen in the flanks. It is of the Doric order; but 
the columns are not fluted; and each capital has an 
abacus, different from any other example ‘of this order. 
At the bottom of the shaft is a'groove, which the author 
thinks was probably made for the reception of bronze 
mouldings. The columns stand as usual on three steps, 
each stone of which has a remarkable -projecting knob, 
and the front of the other step is sculptured. This mag- 
nificent temple is almost entire, wanting only the roof and 
ihe cella, which last has been entirely removed: and Mr. 
Wilkins has ‘presented us with a view of it in its present 
state, a ground plan, an elevation of the front, and de- 
tails of the columns. At Segesta there are also the remains 
of a small theatre. sy iser! | 
The author next proceeds to describe in the same 
faithful manner, the three temples of the ancient city 
of, Postponta, now called Pa#strum. This city, 
‘at present so totally deserted, and, except its temples, 
so entirely swept from existence, was. founded by a 
colony of Grecians; and one of the temples yet remain- 
ing appears to be of the highest antiquity. It is hexa- 
style peripteral, having fourteen columns in the flanks: 
it is of the Doric order, and was hypetlhral: its interior 
- exhibits two ranges of fluted Doric columns of two stories — 
each, with entablatures, as was the practice in hypzxthral 
temples. All the exterior columns are entire, and are of 
the most beautiful proportions.—A view of this temple, 
plan, elevation, longitudinal and transverse sections, 
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with details of the parts are represented in ten plates ; and 
they appear to have been measured, and the outliies 
drawn, with the greatest accuracy. 

The form of the second temple was pididsad pent 
and is remarkable for the pecuharity of having xine co- 
lumns in front. The pronaos has, consequently, three 
columns between the ante; and there is an interior range 
of columnsalong the middle of the cella, which once sup- 
ported the roof. The columns are.of the Doric order, 
but are much diminished upwards, and their capitals have 
an extraordinary projection. This deviation from the 
simplicity of ancient Greek architecture, Mr. Wilkins 
considers asa proof that this temple is of Roman origin, 
‘and that it was erected subsequent to the conquest of Po- 
sidonia. 

_ The lesser temple is Le of Roman origin; it is heey 
aii periptexal, of the Doric order, and its entablature 
has no triglyphs. Almostall the columns of these temples 
areremaining. Nine plates exhibit the views, plan, eleva- 
tion, and details of the two latter. Nothing, therefore, 


_ appears to be wanting towards the complete understand- 


ing of both the general and particular forms of these 
_ magnificent ruins. 

_ Having expressed our. entire approbation of the cor. 
antics with which .the measurements appear to have 
been taken, it remains for us to observe, that the ar- 
chitectural plates are, in general, tolerably well engraven, 
though every person acquainted with the subject will be 
struck with the superiority of those executed by Mr. Low- 
ry. To this excellent artist, indeed, who has refined upon 
Piranesi and ihe elder Rooker, the English are much in- 
debted for their present superior excellence in architectural 
engraving ; for to the examples which he had previously 
set before them, the merit of the,inglish engrayers of ar- 
chitectural subjects must be chiefly attributed. — 
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Though the task be painful, yet our duty to the publie 
~ yeqitires that we should now proceed to notice some slars 
ing defects in this otherwise meritorious publication. ' 

No sooner had we opened the book, than wé felt disap- 
pointed and vexed that the views of the presetit reniains 
of these magnificent edifices; which so many centuries 
have beheld with admiration, should have been so miser-' 
ably drawn and engraved. 

The perspective views—if perspective views they niet 
be called—are executed in aquatinta : while the aceeee 
tural plates are engraved in lines. ‘oiyedtnaallla 

What circumstances of haste or economy, or what ertor 
of judgment, could have induced the author or publishers’ 
of the present work, to adopt so inferior a mode of en- 
graving as that of aquatinta, for any part of their publica- 
tion, we are'at some loss to conceive; atid though we 
are far from condemning wniversally the principle fol- 
lowed in this work, of mixing line-engravings with aqua- 
tintas; and impressions printed in brown ink with im 
pressions printed in black, yet we think that uniformity. 
of appearance in these respects, in works of high al 
racter and' pretensions, is’ desirable. 

But, what will probably be thought still more unfortus 
nate, the draughtsnvan of these views, whoever he may 
have been—for they are without a name—has shewn him- 
self so very uninformed of the leading principles of this 
branch of art, that he should have gone to school, instead’ 
of to Sicily. Hence these important featuyes of the work 
are neither represented with scrupulous’ fidelity, nor 
with’ such licence as a well-informed landscape painter 
might have thought, or felt; it proper to use. The’ de- 
viations from fact, are’ not the deviations of knowledge, 
but’ of ignorance. Particular truth is nof departed from’ 
with the poetical intent of rendering general truth more 
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_ obvious and impressive, but is sacrificed by the failures of 
_ feebleness to the falsehoods of inadvertency. 
It will now be expected from us that we should acti at 
least a few instances of the bad drawing which we at once 
, reprehend and regret. Plate 1. of the chapter of Syra- 
ya ‘isa view of the remains of the Tempe of Mrnen- 
‘Here tlie lines of tlie perspective of the atchitrave, 
frieze and capitals of the columns of the temple, di- 
verge as they recede from the’ eye of the spectator, instead. 
of converging towards the vanishing point, and the artist 
has introduced his light, as if his object had been to shew, 
not the beauties of the temple of Minerva, but the barba- 
rous architecture of the church of St. Mary, the front of 
which is full of false perspective, bad drawing, and evi« 
dent absurdity : among the rest, may be seen the statue of 
-a female Saint, which has a little (stone, we suppose) halo 
of glory, suspended (we must suppose miraculously) 
round her head; and the aquatinta appears to have been 
cobbled either to introduce this halo, or to Rich the ori« 
eine dimensions of this saint. 

“The next view is of the THEATRE at i oe and it 
exhibits, particularly i in the curves of the nearest rows 
of seats, an instance not less flagrant than the former, of 
egregiously bad perspective. The chiaro-scuro is hete also 
very ill managed, and the view ill chosen : which is the 

more to be regretted, as this is a subject which in the 
hands of a landscape painter of talent, would afford se- 
veral pictures of extraordinary interest and grandeur. 

In the third view, consisting of two fragments of co | 
lumns of the Tempus of Juriter Ovymrivs at Syra- 
_cusE, there was less scope for error, and accordingly error 
is less visible: here (asin some of the other views) an ad« 
mixture of etched lines is introduced in the way of hatch- 
ing, which serves to'clear and enrich the aquatinta ; but 
here the draughtsman has contrived not to shew the upper 

voL. I, I 
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ov herizontal parts of the plinths, of the columns, although 

they are situated below the horizontal line of his picture, 
and the distant fown of Ortygia, exhibits, though its tew- 

ers are. far cemoved and small, scarcely less ignorance of, 
the leading principles of perspective. This scene would 
have admitécd, and indeed required, a grand composition 

of forms and light and shade in the sky, which, in the 

print before us, is most miserably mean and ineffective. 

Ii weuld be tedious to the reader to attend to all the er- 
rors with which these perspective views abound. Where 
a knowledge of perspective is required, and the draughts- 
man, possesses it not, the ill effects of his want of this 
knowledge must always be in a ratio increasing consider- 
ably more rapidly than the difficulties and importance of 
the subjects treated., Wherever mutules occur, they. are 
in these views represented as if the soffits were parallel to 
the horizon, by their sides being drawn to the vanishing 
point in the horizontal line, instead of being represented — 
(as the mutules in question really are) parallel to the in- 
clined cornice or rake of the pediment: for mutules being 
the supposed ends of the rafters which support the roof, 
should consequenily have the same inclination with the 
roof. Inthe view.of the very ancient temple at Secestum, 
those thicknesses of ihe mutules, which are perpendicular 
tothe frieze, are altogether omitted. 

In general too, the vertices of the pediments are out-of 
perspective, in proportion as they are foreshortened; of | 
which the same temple at Segestum may serye as a con- 
spicuous instance, it being represented as leaning oyer 
considerably to the right hand, although intended to be 
upright and central. It is out by at least half the space 
of an intercolumniation. 

The same want of the talent and fecling of an artist, 
though manifested in a different way, extends itself to the 
more rude and rocky scenes. The quarries of Nearouis 
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the fountain of Axeruesa, and the colossal fragments of 
the immerse temple of Juriver’ Orvupius al Aer 
GENTUM, whose yery ruins are relapsing fast to their ori+ 
ginal state of unhewn ruggedness, are utterly destitute of 
such: appropriate grandetr of | ne ae went _ 
shadé might have'conferred. 32. UnhDgFOF 
~The trees’ too, of this sient pretender sphanideie 
: painting, ‘(for so we’ must éstéemy him) aré, for the’ most 
part, ‘of no’ known charaéter, but'sprigey, without Masses, 
and such as young ladies form and introduce in thetr arti- 
ficial grottoes: very pretty examples of which, may be - 
seen in the second’ view, taken within the ruins of the 
temple of Jupiter at Seninus’; in that of (he tomb of 
THERON, and in the view of the eae of nen 
ices 
Phe anonymous plates, (with the dedepiboie of the view 
ofthe temple of Casror and Pot1.v'x) and thoseby Jukes, 
or Jeakes, (whichever be the true. spelling of his name) 
are the worst in the volume; and those by Mr. Medland, 
who appears to have assisted the draughtsman in the skies 
and chiat‘o-seuro of such as were entrusted to him, iol ‘in 
geheral; ‘the best. : | 
- We have now a soenenpidd of sive havsinourenit! to 
voce, of two instances’ of inattention to. orthography in 
‘the inscriptions under these views... What Mr. Wilkihs 
has very properly written Olympius inthe text, is spelled 
“Olimpus in the plate’; and Theron in the former, is’in the 
latter Thero. There ate’no inadyertencies of this kind in 
Greek architecture. 3 
It remains to be added, that, unacquainted as we are 
with the circumstances which induced and enabled Mr. — 
Wilkins to engage in so great and arduous an under- 
taking, and also with the difficulties which he may have 
had to encounter in his progress, we feel how unjust it 
might be, to impute the defects which we have pointed out, 
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exclusively to him. But while we feel grateful for the ser- 


vices which he has rendered to his profession and to the 


public, by his architectural. delineations and admeasure- 


ments, we cannot repress our regret—we hope it may. 


haye some influence with future travellers—that when ae 


country so highly interesting as Magna Gracia was vi- 
sited, apparently for the express purpose of obtaining all 
_ that the powers of art might beable to convey to Great Bri- 
tain of the remains of its ancient architectural magnificence, 


proper means should not have been resorted to, for securing 


also, such representations of its picturesque or its sub- 
limer features, as might have gratified those who. thirst 
after the knowledge of genuine classical landspape 
scenery. 

This omission is the more mortifying, when we look 
around us and behold; as with national pride of the most 
honourable kind, we may, the talents of British landscape 


painters, and the rapid strides which they are making to- 


wards an high degree of perfection in their art. Wehave 
no fear of contradiction, when we affirm that no country 
in the world can boast of so many and so eminent land- 
scape painters as our own, particularly in that more port- 
able species of the art, which is executed on paper; and 
ihe same may, with scarcely less justice, be said of our 
landscape engravers. 


‘ 


We repeat therefore, our wish, that, with these ample 


means in the power of opulence, we could have seen upon 
an occasion so important as the present, the skill and taste 
of our painters and engravers, united to the accuracy of 
our architect, well assured that such publications would 
thus be in every respect, an honour to our age and eour- 
try. Srey OF 


~~ 


No. 1. of the Lanpscark Scenery of Scoriann, (price 
~ One Guinea) has recently made its appearance. The 
_ Plates, which are three in number, are engraven by 

Joun Lanpster, Engraver to the King, and F.S. A. 
_f9om Pictures by Witiiam Scrore, of Castle Combe, 
» Esq. by whom also the historical and descriptive et 
_ counts which accompany them appear to be written. 

The work is very handsomely prinied in imperial folio, 
_and is published in London by Méssrs. Carpenter, Old 

Bond-street ; ; Murray, Fleet-street; and Landseer, 


- Queen. Anne-street East: in Edinburgh by Messrs. 


Constable and Co.; in Glasgow by Messrs. Brash and 
_ Reid; in Aberdeen by Mr. Browne; and at Bath by R. 
Reniiwell, | 


We Sistah that the author, Mr. Scrope, is de- 
sconded from the ancient and noble family of the same 
names, celebrated i in Shakspeare and in feudal story: 
have little hesitation in placing him before all his an- 
cestors (if such a bull may be suffered to escape) in point 
of taste, and in the very first class of amateur landscape 
painters; to which (as far as our knowledge extends) be- 
long only Sir Geo. Beaumont, Mr. Abbott of Exeter, and 
himself. 

Amateurs who publish, are amenable to the same ibm 
nal, and the same laws, of criticism, as professional men : 
and ought to be so, not only because they publish, but 
because gentlemen in Sir George Beaumont’s or Mr. 


Scrope’s situation in life, who devote’ themselves to prac- - 


tical excellence in Art, ought to be the best Artists.. They 
possess many advantages—many obvious and powerful 
means of improvement, which those who are less favoured 
by fortune cannot enjoy; they are enabled to use these 
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means s where and how they please; and, that is always 
hesé performed, and always expected to be so, that is per- 
formed con amore, and when the mind’ is’im tane) "Chis 
gentleman will, for these reasons, find no more of indul- 
gence from us,’ than impartial pening eaninot — 
him. teal 
The’ first shiv which pteteats itself on” esptiitigs néim- 
ber one of the Landscape Seenery of Scotland, is Mr. 
Scrope’s ** Advertisement,” wherein he informs his read- 
exs that he travelled over Scotland and its westerw islands 
to fish for salmon and shoot grouse, and ’promises‘to give 
the best account he is able of those amusements in a'sob- 
sequent number, which account we have no dotidt that 
other sportsmen will be very well pleased te read, bué 
which may not prove equally interesting tothe lovers of 
landscape: perbaps some of these may not, in the présent 
‘ advertisement, be quite so welt pleased to see his landseape 
painting spoken of as a secondary and subordinate pur- 
suit, and of his haying been induced to publish upen cons 
sidering, after his return home, that many of the scenes 
from which his pictures were taken, had’ probably never 
beemengraved ; and that those which had been published, 
were executed upon too small a scale to do justice to the 
objects they represented,’ or to the abulities of the dr-ughts- 
man. Tow small are his pretensions” [Hterery preten- 
sions, we suppose is meant] “will appear on the fave of 
the work; since fhe ses i are ew more! than 
ulere explanations of the plates.” B hil 
The author further informs us, that ‘* he has endéa- 
youred to make the effect of each plate,’ as broad and 
simple as possible, being far from an admirer of that style 
which o’ersteps the modesty. of nature :’”? Mr. “Scrope 
appears not to consider here, that when’ in modern land- 
scape painting the modesty of Naturé’ is overstepped, 
(i.e. the modesty with which Nature conceals her real 
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high-finishing, in the dilatation. of eye and mind that is 
-e@ccasioned by contemplating so as to comprehend, her ge- 
neral effects) it is upon this very principle, of the Artist 
endeavouring to make his effect as broad es possible. The 
author's meaning is here somewhat clouded, but the next 
sentence lets in light encugh to shew that Mr. Scrope in- 
: tended to convey the idea that he had endeavoured to make 
his effects as zaiural as possible; or, as broad and simple — 
as nature and probability would warrant or allow. 

- It.has been elegantly and justly observed by ihe author 
of the Painter’s Remonstrance, that, “* he whe volun- 
tasty presents himself'in the character of an author, and 


— dares ask papi audience of mankind,” 


should be sensible that 9 gives a proof of confidence in 
his own powers, which both occasions and authorises such 
an examination of them, as no deprecating introduction 
can or ought, to prevent. If he will start from the crewd, 
jump} on the pedestal of Art or Literature, and put himself 
in the attitude of Apollo, he has no right to complain if his 
proportions: are examined with rigour. 
In the hope of disarming censure by diffidence, and 
obviating ‘the imputation of presumpsion, it became a 
kind of established etiquette for a virgin muse to bind up 
her Dlushes i in an introductory bouquet, and present them 
ts the reader as an offering of humility and conciliation. 
< But the good sense of the present day has, in a great 
“measure, exploded as idle and impertinent, this species of 
‘literary prudery ;” and has taught the severer lesson, that 
no man can be justified in submitting a work io the pub- 
lic, that is not as perfect asit is in his power to make it. 
Some such recollections as these, crossed our minds as 
we read oyer the former part of Mr. Scrope’s ad vertisement. 
They faded away, however, as we lifted the tissue paper 
which veiled his very interesting view of Inverary Castle, 
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lt seemed now, as if the author only meant to be: iaite’ 
and undervalue himself that his: felis ie and 
him the more. ‘al | 
Inverary Castur is the hoblé ebunie mansion of his 
grace tlie duke of Argyll. "The general effect’of the land- 
scape of which it forms ar unobtrusive feature, is serene 
and pleasing, mingled with as much of mild grandeur as 
may be supposed properly to belong to a ducal residence. 
in a romantic country. ‘The hand of art has here beer 
employed to soften, but not subdue, the rugged features of 
nature, and all is united in tranquil harmony. We sus’ . 
pect however, that the author’s taste has been formed 
in part by the perusal of the rev. Mr. Gilpin’s once 
fashionable books upon the Picturesque, &c. and that in 
obedience to that gentleman’s precept, he has given greater 
elevation to the mountains than really exists at this place : 
at least, when we were at Inyerary, the mountains were 
less high in proportion to the extent of their bases; and 
we catinot help observing that this additional loftiness, 
conyeys more of the sentiment of romantic seclusion ; 
more of a monastic air, than we trace in our recollections 
of Inverary Castle with its surrounding scenery. We 
particularly remember a spiral path whieh leads to the 
watch-tower on thesummit ofthe mountain of Doniquaich ; 
the existence of which path seems scarcely compatible with 
the steep acclivities of the Doniquaich of Mr. Scrope. 
Yet we are not disposed to question that ithe scene gains 
much more than it loses, as a picturesque landscape, by this | 
deviation from the truth of nature. pail 
We think the mountains of Gurncor,—a name which 
disgraces the annals of our third William, and which is 
the subject of the second engraving,—liable to the same 
objection as those of Inverary. ‘The scene is else repre- 
sented with all its dismal desolation and gloomy grandeur. - 
Yet we are of opinion that the general effect of Glencoe 
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would have been better without the white cloud, which 
strageles over from mall to hill, in no very interesting 
forms. | 
_ His DunstarrnAge Castun, however, the ancient re- 
sidence of the Pictish and Scottish monarchs, is perfectly 
free from our former. objection. We wish only that 
where the modern house rises above its walls, it had pre- 
sented an ancient and noble tower; but we know that no 
painter who professes portraiture, may so materially alter 
the features of nature, as to introduce anose of a noble and 
aquiline form, where only a snub nose is to be seen in real © 
life. | ; | | 
To this scene, and to the ability with which it is treated, 
we profess ourselves unable to do justice by any verbab 
description, and vague panegyric would be of little value. 
To be felt and enjoyed, it should certainly be seen, and be 
seen in a diminished light, for the garish light of the sun, 
or even broad day-light, would imar what has evidently 
been the aim of both the painter and engraver. It repre- 
sents the close of day, when the sun has jusi sunk from the 
horizon, and it pictures the pensive sentiment of Milton 
when he describes himselfas viewing the distant curfew 
tower, from a plot of rising gtound, ‘* over some wide- 
watered shore.” 

Nor has the engraver been less successful than ba pain- 
ter, in rendering the indistinctness, and that Claude-like 
amenity and repose, which prevail at the commencement 
of twilight. Above all, Mr. Landseer has suggested with 
singular felicity, the mild amber-coloured light which 
after the sun has sunk, still lingers in the horizon. 

We say wiih singadar felicity, because we do not know 
another instance where the engraver’s art has gone so far 
towards conveying the. idea of Light, of light Giants colour- 
_ ed by the glow of the departed gun. 

Glencoe is the plate which we like least of the three. ' phe 
VOL. 1, K 
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texture of the darker clouds which hang over and about— 
the right hand mountains, is inferior to passages of thesame_ 
kind which we have noticed with much pleasure in other 
engravings: of Mr.Landsecr, and appear as if some acci- 
dent had in a certain degree frustrated the usual success’ 
of his process. His principal course of lines is not suffi- 
ciently predominant, and here is no-semi- -predominating 
- crossing, such ashe has introduced with so much skill 
and address in the hazy tones of the sky of Dunstaffnage 
castle. Neither does the treatment of the fore-ground, or 
that part of the plain in the middle-ground which is in 
half tint and forms the left bank of the Conan, meet our 
ideas of characteristic propriety ; the inderdotting in the 
latter, appears too powerful for the principal line,.and 
breaks it into a grain, which is neither agreeable, nor con- 
veys the idea of receding ground ; and those forms in the 
nearest mountain which are in light, appear to us to be - 
rather too particularly detailed for their distance in the 
picture ; though we cannot be certain that this distinctness 
is the fault, if it be a fault, of the engraver. 

- Althouch we do not think so well of the exgraving of 
Glencoe, as of that of Inverary and Dunstaffnage castles ; 
yet all the platcs are so well executed, that we venture 
to say of them in the aggregate, we know not where in 
Europe, to look for better modern engravings of the size 
and-kind.. We here behold very little, we had almost 
said nothing, of that ostentation of dine, grinning with the 
seeming expectation of praise, so much admired by the 
ignorant, and so sedulously aimed.at by those who mistake 
the means for the end of engraving; but the hey-day of 
the art is firmly held in check by sober science, and all is 
softencd and subdued to the requisite (ones of tranquil- 
lity. 

We should even have thought this quality of softness, 
carried to an excess, and that a little more sparkle and 
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brightness had been called for in the execution, had the 
subjects been of another kind; but the hazy obscurity 
(not, darkness) which is thus produced, we consider as 
80 justly appropriate, so absolutely essential, to the effect 
of Dunstaffnage castle as Mr. Scrope has treated it, that 
we cannot but commend. its adoption, as marking the 
superior knowledge of the engraver in the theory, as much — 
as its successful exhibition, proclaims his power in the 
| practice, of his profession ; and the extent of space to be 
expressed on ascale so comparatively small, almost.as.im- 
periously demanded this subdued style of execution, in 
_Inverary casile, and Glencoe. . . 

On the whole, we cannot do less than recommend this 
publication to the favourable notice of the connoisseurs of 
Scotland ; to its visitors, and to all who wish to cultivate 
and encourage real engraving, in preference to the noxious 
and gaudy weeds meen: Lai lately over-run the field of 
the art. , 

Inhis account of Glencoe, the reputed birth-place of 
Ossian ; the scetie of the heroic achievements of Fingal ; 
and, alas! of the detestable massacre of the Macdonalds, 
Mr. Scrope has introduced some lines of poetry, which 
shew with what success he has devoted himself to the 
sister muses, and with which we shall close our review of 
the first namber of this interesting publication. | 


* Was it thy form, Fingal! that in the cloud 

Strode on as the autumnal guet blew loud ? 

Deep’ning amid these glens and rocks forlorn, 

Was it the echo of thy distant horn? 

Or heard we his wild harp, who drew his breath 

In the dark pass, dark as the frown ef death, 

When Conan, creeping through the mossy stones, 

Along his gloomy way forsaken moans, 

As if rememb’ring still the mighty dead, 

Or mourning the fell deed which dy’d his current red t 
. ?Twas not, Fingal, the winding of thy hogn, 
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°?Twas not thy shade, wrapt in the mists of morn, 
?T was not, oh Ossian! thy sad minstrelsy 
Heard o’er the mountains, as the dead pass’d by; 
But here, as on the scene renow n’d, we gaze, 
Where strode the awful chiefs of ‘‘ other days,” 
Wild fancy wakes, sudden before our eyes, 
_ Asto the lonely seer that dreaming lies, 
Paleshadowy maids, and phantom chiefs arise ; 
Dim float the sombrous imag’ry sublime, 
‘Thy lone harp mingles sad it sweetest chime, 
The aged rocks seem list’ning to the song, 

On clouds of mist the spectre warriors throng, 
Whilst the low gale sighs o’er their mossy bed, 
«* Peace to the shadows of the mighty dead!” 
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An Essay on Transparent Prints, and on Transpae 
rencies in General, by Epwarp Orme, London. 
Printed for and sold by the author in Bond-street, 
Longman and Co. Paternoster-row; Vernor and Hood, 
Poultry ; White, Fleet-street; Champante and Whit- 
row, Aldgate; Ostell, Paternoster-row ; Rowe and 
Waller, Fleet-street ; 1807, Price Two Guineas, 


We are really concerned to see the names of sa many 
respectable publishers, affixed. to so paltry a publieation 
as is now before us. Of the mischievous and catchpenny 
attempts to degrade art; of all the vulgar appeals io the 
eyes of the groundlings ;_ of all the mountebank impos- 
tures which have been played offunder the mask of Iiter- 
ature, and full in the view of this fair metropolis, none 
have exceeded this. dike 

We hope that none can exceed it, for of all the insi- 
dious and hypocritical attempts to debauch the taste of 
the rising generation, by violating the chastity of art, bee ~ 
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fore hott eyes, we have no where seen an instence that calis ” 
more loudly for our reprobation. 

If we did not too plainly perceive that some persons 
have been'deluded by this — exhibition, whose 
misled, mistaken, and meretricious tastes, and unfortunate 
habits, it were desirable to reform, we had treated it with 
_ kelerence only to itself, i. e. as a contemptible picce of 
quackery, and consigned it to oblivion. As it is, we must 
expose it to the Fuhionle and infamy which it so well de- 
serves. 

- Romantic misses and masters stip may buss leave to 
‘darken mamma’s windows, and perpetually haunt their 
papa’s with castle-spectres, witches, green-eyed monsters, 
and blue flames or devils, may here be informed for the 
trifling sum of two guineas—that mastic varnish will make 
paper transparent, and that it will do it rather better if 
mixed with a certain portion of Canadian balsam. We 
are surprised that Mr. Orme, who in page 5 complains of 
piracy and infringement, did not take out a patent to 
secure to himseif the sole advantages of his important dis- 
covery. We sincerely think that it would have been 
more to his honour, and more to the advantage of the 
public. 

Mr. Orme however thinks otherwise, and he generously, 
for two guineas, lays open the whole secret to the public, 
and even the fortunate accident wy which he stumbled on 
ihe invention. 

Sir Isaac Newton, saw an apple fall, and to thatacci- 
dent the world is said to be indebted for the promulgation 
of the law of gravitation: Mr. Orme let a drop of varnish 
fall upon a print, and lo! an [ssay on Transparencies! 
How can the Royal Society sufficiently reward him? 

The author frankly and unreservedly informs us that he 
ig indebted for his discovery to the accident of letting 
some yarnish fall on au engraying, and to his possessing 
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_ afterward the wonderful sagacity to perceive that the spot» 
thus fortunately varnished, became | transparent oben 
“exposed against the light!” : ib ae 

It is from the mere accident of this book yt placed 
before us, when our brush was full, that a drop of our 
varnish and b¢/sam has fallen upon it, and we now exercise 
the right, after Mr. Orme’s example, of exposing it against 
the light, trusting that the fault will not be imputed to us, ; 
if people now do not easily sce through it. 

Mr. Orme’s first specimen, essay, or experiment, is upon 
his majesty’s crown of state. Contemplating a» revolution 
in taste, which in his love fer the human race, he hopes 
will reach to the continent, he begins with the Crown: or,: 
as the undispuied emperor of Transparencies, he does the 
Crown the honour of treating it as his first subject, and here’ 
we must confess that he has made the emeralds, rubies, 
sapphires, diamonds, &c. look almost.as well as bits of 
bine, red, green, and white glass. 

From the Crown—(T'om. Paine hieker seems al to 
have less fear of bringing the crown into contempt) Mr, 
Orme proceeds without ccremony, to John Bull’s fire 
side. Plate 2. 1s a Bath siove with fire-irons compleat ; 
poker, tongs, fender, and shovel. | 

_ After premising that his ‘‘ enlightened readers will exe 
cuse any tedious repetitions whea they are reminded that 
this work is intended for the énformation of persons of 
every age class and capacity ; and to produce if possible 
a taste for these productions of art, not only at home but 
on the* Continent!’ he says, the aforesaid stove-grate, 
poker, &c. &c. ‘is a design for a transparent fire board, 
which it is presumed would be a pleasant object ina room 
on a wel, or cold, and bad summer evening ; for with a 
lamp placed in the grate behind, it would produce aL, 


** We here discover the reason why Mr. Orme has favoured the 
world with a French translation of his invaluable lucubrations. 
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the lively and cheering effect of a fire! Without the dirt, 
dust, er expence of coals or wood.” 

_ This is indeed an expedient for which wiiteit can never 
repay the author: Why does not Mr. Winsor make. 
haste to become: his partner? To warm,. cheer, and en- 
lighten, the nation, in hard times like these : and the con- 
tinent also, in wet, cold, and bad weather, and without 
ihe dirt, dust, or expence of coals or wood, is no trivial 
matter. It beats Count Rumford hollow; and we’ really 
think that even the patriotic proposal for collecting and 
economising moonshine, and applying it to the cultivation 
of cucumbers, must fade before the superior Heit and 
superior economy of Mr. Orme. 

As we cannot think of engaging our ‘einer? s attention 
much longer upon so unworthy a subject as this essay, we 
must: leave Mr. Orme’s: philosopher (pl. 3) alone in his 
cell, of which the inside isa sort of puppei-show Gothie 
hall, and the outside a rock, where 


& the moping owl does to the moon complain ;”* 


we must also leave his legendary saints quietly on their 
pedestals ; and his burlesque Buckinghamshire cottages, 
and all the rest of his trumpery, without particular notice : 
but we can vot let his fiery frontispiece pass Without be- 
stowing on it a very few words. : 
‘This frontispiece, like the prints we haye just men- 
tioned, is a specimen of anonymoust engraving that 
would disgrace a tobacco-paper or Grub-street ballad. To 


* Whether the bird of wisdom complains of the inventor of trans- 
parencies, for molesting “her ancient solitary reign’—we leave to 
the curious. 


+ Whether the engraver is ashamed of his performance, or Mr. 
Orme ashamed of. his engraver, we cannot presume to say. 


» @ - 
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say this, is not the smallest exaggeration. As is customary; 
it presents us with (we suppose) a portrait—a striking 
likeness—of the author, who.is represented as a conjuror 
in his robes, brandishing his magic wand, with puppets 
show dexterity ; trampling on a serpent, (the emblem of 
wisdom, we suppose) and invoking a bat. ‘Phere is- an 
affected litle miss sitting on a cloud, with a shield, or a 
pallette, or perhaps a éransparency, before her middle ; 
and to crown the whole, there is a clumsy little master in 
the character of the god of deceptive tricks, with his ea- 
duceus in his hand: all which perfectly accords, in our 
estimation, with the moral, and general contents of the 
book. Indeed, the ohly thing which we remarked in it 
of a contrary kind, is a little Cupid embosomed in a rose, 
and from a design by Mr. Craig, but which has no more 
connection with, or reference to, the rest of the work, 
than Waterford church, of which an old plate of Mr. 
Malton’s, vamped up, is also brought in, with no other 
possible view that we can conceive, than that of increas- 
ing the quantity, so as toan ignorant eye, to cke out ari 
ap pearance of two guineas worth. , 

In page 59 (for there are more than fifty-nine pages in 
this volume of wonders) the author announces another 
discovery in the following modest and elegant terms: 
«¢ Almost any subject may be rendered transparent in a 
greater or less degree, such as the accompanying plates of 
the cat’s head, or tygers’ heads. J have made an experi- 
ment with one of the engravings of the bead of the cat, 
which produces a curious effect: by washing over the 
eyes with a liquid composition, the manner of making 
which is explained below, and when dry, by holding the 
print at a little distance from the fire, the cat’s eyes imme» 
diately turn green! and look fierce! but when cold again, 
they assume their natural white colour.” 
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“After all, however, Mr. Orme has not disclosed his prin- 
cipal transparent secret. His book is all 


a about it, Belicss' / and about it;” 


but of his main spring—the centre of his system, he has 
not informed us—at least he thinks not. | 

The reader will probably recollect that shen Mr. Yorick 
was in Paris, he saw from the gate of his hotel a myste- 
rious figure, who was very successful in obtaining money | 
from the ladies : and, being afterwards in a dark passage of 
the opera comique, he edged himself up within a yard, or 
a little more, of two ladies who were standing together.— 
He was in black, and scarcely seen. 

He says, °* they seemed to be two upright vestal sisters, 
unsapped by caresses, unbroke-in-upon by tender saluta- 
tions: I could have wished to make them happy—their 
happiness was destined, that night, to come from another 
quarter. ; 

*< A low voice, with a good turn of expression, and a 
sweet cadence at the end of it, begged for a twelve sous 
piece betwixt them, for the love of Heaven! 

-*¢ They both seemed astonished at the sum, as much 
as myself.—T'welve sous! said one,—a twelve sous piece! 
said the other—— 3 | 

“¢ The poor man said, he knew not how to ask less of 
ladies of their rank; and bowed down his head to the 
ground. 

. * 


# % # * 

** Do not, my fair young ladies, said he, stop your 
good ears against me—Upon my word, honest man! said 
the younger, we have no change.—Then God bless you, 

gaid the poor» man, and multiply those joys which you 
-can give to others without change !—I observed the elder 
sister put her hand into her pocket—I will see, said she, 
if I have a sous.—A sous! give twelve, ai the suppli- 

VOL. 1. L ; 
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cant ; Nature has been bountiful to yous be bountiful he 
poor man. 

‘<¢T would, friend, with all my heart, pe the younger, 
if I had it. 

‘¢ My fair charitable, said te. addressing himself to the 
elder—what i is it but your goodness and humanity which 
makes your bright eyes so sweet, that they outshine the 
morning, even in this dark passage 2? And what was it 
which made the Marquis de Santerre and. his brother say 
so much of you both, as they just passed. by? 

‘©The two ladies seemed much affected; and”—in 
short, the main was successful—they both subscribed to- 
gether, and the man went away. | 
~ Yorick stepped hastily after him, and found it was the 
very man whose success with the women before the door 
of his hotel, had so puzzled him. ‘ And (says: he) I 
found out at once his secret, or at least the basis of it—_ 
it was Fuattery.” y 

Thus far Sierne. In like manner we, in passing certain 
passages of this opera comique, have discovered that Mr. 
Orme’s grand secret is flattery. His constant purposcs 
appear to be to persuade his readers into the opinion that 
Arr isno more than a pretty plaything, and to bring it 
down from those classic heights. to which the wisdom of 
ages has exalted it, to the level of a conjuror’s trick, which 
all who are possessed of the secret, may easily play off, to 

_ the great admiration and inexpressible delight of the first — 
circles of taste and fashion. His unremitting endeavour. 
is, to flatter a certain class of readers into the belief that 
they are Artists, or may easily become so through means 
of his nostrums. _He knows the subtle power of the deli- 
cious essence which he administers, and how much all the 
weaknesses of human nature are on his side, and the con- 

stant tenour of his hope is, that persons of high rank will 
- soon learn the flattering lesson that their own performances 
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are the ne plus ultra of the aims and purposes of the fine 
arts. . seit 

As the prevalence of such ‘sentiments, are among the 
principal hindrances to the real progress of the arts; and 
have unfortunately been in this country the constant bane 
of true taste and intellectual culture, we trust the reader 
will see in our remarks, sufficient apology: for the length of 
time he has been detained on this contemptible article. 

In closing this magical book—we hope, never to open it 
more—we observed that the author had ayailed ‘himself of 
the opportunity of advertising his list of transparent pub- 
_ ications : some of which may perhaps one day fall under — 
our notice. Among them we remarked ‘‘ the-witches in 
Macbeth,” which, judging from the prints in the Essay, 
we sliall expect to find the very bathos of historical paint- 
ing. It reminded us, however, of a motto, which we 
think may serve for the whole collection—Essay and all— 
and with which we shall close our review + 

« The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 
And these are of them.” 


OLDE OOO LEELA LI COE E 
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The Lire of Groncse Morwann, with Remarks on his 
Works, by. G. Dawsz.--Published by Vernor, Hood, 


and Sharpe, 1807. One vol. octavo. 


Mr. Dawe’s is by far the most. detailed, best authenti-. 
cated, and best written, account of Morland the painter, 
which has yet been published. It is treated in a plain, 
perspicuous, unaffected, and unambitious style, ‘such as 
we should naturally expegt- from an artist not deeply 
versed in literature, who simply aims at communicating 
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to. others what he believes to be true on a professional toe 
pic. ‘His opportunities of observing the subject of his 
memoirs were numerous, and his means considerable of 
collecting such information as the circle of Morland’s in-, 
timate friends and associates could impart, 

In our opinion Mr. Dawe has availed himself of both 
with very fair claims on the public attention. He has | 
traced the progress of Morland, both as a man and a 
painter, from childhood to debility. As aman, from the 
trammels of mistaken parental solicitude, through the er-— 
rors of inexperience, and the eccentricities of unrestrained 
passion, till passion was no more: as an artist, from the 
- dawning to the bright noon of talent; and through the de- 
clining glimmerings of enfeebled intellect to the final obe 
_scurity of the grave. 

With no inconsiderable laiddemae of human nature, 
his biographer has. shewn how the subsequent habits 
and character of Morland grew out of his previous educa+ 
tion; and throughout his book ‘has ably connected the 
peculiarities of his hero’s motives and conduct with those 
of his varying situation in life. His reflections upon Mor- 
land’s opportunities and modes of study, and his com- | 
ments on the practical exertions of his talents asa painter, — 
appear to us to be in general well founded, and such as it 
required an artist of some experience and observation to 
form and appreciate. We look at these parts of Mr. D.’s 
work with much pleasure ; we always read the produce 
tion of an artist’s pen, on a professional subject, with sen- 
timents of candid indulgence; and we wish that due en- 
couragement should be given to those professors of the fine 
arts, who, with Mr. D.’s impartiality and success, devote - 
some portion of their time to the purpose of instructing 
ithe public on those points, on which we are ready to con- 
fess that biographers of merely literary abilities are too 
often deficient. 
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Of genius-——if such a compound of extraordinary talent © 
~ with thoughtless folly, as is displayed in the life of More 
land, might be ‘called by that sacred word—of youthful 
genius, misled by the mistaken notions of seclusion which — 
presided over ifs education; gradually corrupted by 
early success, and by the flattering attentions of the igno- 
rant and the idle; and, finally, debased by vice, our 
painter presents a mournful, but an useful, example. The 
’ three periods of * preparation, maturity, and declen- 
sion,” into which Mr. Dawe has divided his life, are dis-- 
tinguished with sufficient care, and marked with sufficient ' 
firmness ; and his comparisons of Morland with the Dutch 
masters and with Gainsborough, we deem very valuable 
portions of his book, particularly to the votaries of that 
kind of art in which Morland excelled. In these, as well 
as in some other parts of his work, the author writes ina 
style of dignified simplicity, which may be thought to bear 
some resemblance to that in which Dr. Johnson relates his 
Journey to Scotland and the Hebrides; and blends with 
it a considerable portion of the amenity and reflection 
with which Sir Joshua Reynolds has lectured on his art. 
We subjoin a few sentences from Mr. Dawe’s book, 7 
which we trust will be thought to confirm oar opinion, 
and not prove unacceptable to the reader. In page 176, 
he says, 

*¢ Morland has Wibod the manners and habits of the 
jower class of people in this country, in a style peculiarly 
his own. No painter so much as himself ever shared in 
the vulgarities of such society, Brouwer perhaps excepted, 
who in many points much resembled him,” &c. 

<¢ To carry his picture to its full extent, a painter must 
_ possess much more Knowledge than he employs; his mind 
must be variously and abundantly furnished, or his pencil 
will not give a rich and comprehensive representation of 
pature. If our artist fails in elegance both of design and 
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execution, he must be allowed considerable merit both for 
truth and simplicity of character in the objects which he 
represents, and he is free from the affectation of a refinement 
which he does not possess: his mind was a mirror, reflect- 
ing Nature as she presented herself to him,” &c.—‘ From: 
the works of Morland the philosopher may in part study 
the manners of humble life, and the citizen become ac- 
quainted with the sports of the field.” Vide pp. 178, 179. 
~ Towards the close of our painter’s life, the narrative, 
which is rarely enlivened to genuine cheerfulness, be- 
comes completely sombre and melancholy : yet notwith- 
standing the irregularities and the radical defects of his- 
subject, the author succeeds in calling forth his reader’s. 
regret as well as surprise; and has produced a book 
which, we think, will prove interesting to connoisseurs, - 
and practically useful to students, in painting: as the . 
Folian harp causes even the roughest wind to yield some . 
music; and often closes a ‘tempest of pire Sule ectuat 
with a few soft tones of pity. 


PP LILLIE LILLE PLEO LODO OP 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


We have been obliged to postpone much important — 
- matter, in order to fill our remaining pages with such ree 
marks as our confined time and space will admit, on the 
Exuipition which is just opened at the Gallery of the 
Britisu [nstirurion. 7 3 
The exhibition of a picture, or other work of art, is a 
mode of publication, which confers on every spectator 
who.chooses to exercise it, the most unequivocal right of 
forming, and imparting to others if he please; his opinion 
of the work so exhibited. We are not, like Nero’s audi- 
tors, commanded to applaud ; and the Artist of modern 
times, whether emperor or plebeian, knows that the value 
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of approbation principally arises from his. fair exposure 
to the voluntary censure of the public. 


\ ~ 
ee ere 


Tne first thing which strikes an \observer on entering 
the rooms of the British Institution, i is, that they are very 
well filled with pictures, which in general are very well 
disposed, with, a small proportion of sculpture and mo- 
dels. The next thing, if he does not allow his attention 
to be particularly attracted, is that the number of histori- 
cal and poetic piciures is comparatively small. 

As to promote exertion in these loftiest aims of art, was 
the ostensible purpose of this Institution ; and as portraits 
were on this account expressly excluded, every reflecting 
mind will’ naturally be led to enquire. whence it has hap- 
pened that so small'a proportion of pictures of the former 
kind grace the present éxhibition ? 

On this subject we shall present the reader with ese of 
a discussion which took place between two of our own so- 
ciety. 

_ A. Well—Portraits we see are excluded: but their 
places are occupied by fac-simile resemblances of still 
life; by the sports of childhood, and the occupations. of 
rusticity. Out of the whole five hundred, here scarcely 
seems a dozen, pictures from poetry and expan How | 
happens this, when the patrons of the institution profess 
to have established it for the purpose of encouraging our 
painters to emulate the noblest works of the best.ages of 

art 2 | 
_ B. It happens because no scale of comparative merit 
has been established ; and bécause every purchaser of art 
pleases his own fancy. 3 

A. Isee it, and Ireeret.it. Yet you cannot say that 
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no scale of comparative merit exists: The professor Fu- 
seli, I believe, first developed and ‘promulgated the close 
analogy that subsists between poetry and painting in their 
loftier aims, and classed the productions of the latter into 


historic, dramatic, and epic, from whence we may easily | 


descend to pastoral, descriptive, and fac-simile, painting ; 
and if his classification is not acquiesced in, its justness has 


at Ieast never been disproved nor denied. From his— 


pencil and from West’s, we do not-this year’see @ 


single production. I suppose because their former pic>— 


tures were returned unsold; and hence probably the 
painters of the present exhibition have learned the lesson 
of accommodating their talents to the existing taste. 

B. Which they must always do, to a certain degree : 


operating in their turn, either by sudden and powerful im-’ 


pulses, or by gradual refinement upon the average or lead 
ing taste of the public. Between these there is probably 
a constant and mutual action and reaction in every civi- 
lised country, and in every age; and it has too often been 
the misfortune of exalted merit (in other arts besides paint- 
ing) to draw largely upon posterity, while perhaps it needed 
present pocket money. But this is the necessary and in- 
evitable state of things; and people in purchasing works 
of art will still continue to please themselves : and so in 
my opinion they ought. 

Neither is it any reproach to us to love landscape scene- 
ry, or the pictured sports of infancy, or the occupations of 
rusticity. Onthe contrary, ideas of the most interesting 
kind are associated with such subjects. The soul flies 
from the foul haunts of herded men, to scenes of native 
innocence, where hypocrisy appears not, and sincerity 
need not be restrained. To imagine with what feelings 
we should wander amid the classic landscapes of Wil- 
son, or the romantic solitudes of Turner, or even among 


1 
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te lake and cottage scenery of De Loutherbourg or. 
Gainsborough, are no vulgar pleasures. Is it surprizing 
that we should be charmed with a genuine u nsophisticated 
state of things, and love to mingle with them in imagina- 
tion? Is it wonderful that we are fond of nature and 
truth 2. 

a tAd ¥ ou ask this latter question with somewhat too ee 
piioat anair. Nature is not truly nature till it be cleared of 
accident, defect, excrescence. You know that painters in 
ihe higher species of art, regard these as unessential quali- 
ties, and discard them on principle, and that they. not 
only avoid such warts on a man’s hand, such pimples on 
liis nose, and such dirt on his drapery, as a painter of 
rusticity would sedulously imitate and call nature, but also 
(in proportion to the loftiness of their aims), all individual. 
peculiarities, seeking the genus in the species, and so up- 
wards approximating toward that supreme perfection 
of form, which we imagine to belong to divine zatures;: 
and which Reynolds has declared it to be the lot of genius: 
ever to contemplate, but never to attain. And with re- 
gard to truth, on which you dwell with such peculiar 
emphasis: presuming that you will allow that to be most. 
desirable in art which is most valuable to society: do 

you think particular or general truths best entitled to 
this proud preference? Are the truths which Homer 
and the Holy Scriptures teach, te be put in competition 
with such truths, as that pretty girls may sometimes be 
seen picking water-cresses ? or how Tommy Douce plays. 
best on his drum ?. 

B. ‘The Poet has long since insisted, and Thales sure you | 
will not controvert his position, that we can only reason 
from what we know. Of ordinary men we know a little, 
of classic herges Jase and of gads only what we are pleased 
to fancy. Men will, indeed must of necessity, regard most, 
the kind of nature with which they are best acquainted, 

‘VOR, I, M 
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and on: their view of ébiiee, must be founded their percep; 
tion of truth. General truths, and, perhaps, heroic actions, — 
may be of most importance, but’ of particular traths we 
are more immediately and especially sensible. -Tfan artist: 
address himself (by his works) to his cotemporaries, he 
must deal in the kind of truth which those cotemporaties 
understand,* or he must teacly them the Janeuage and the 
~ science of his superior art, by first creating in thema will- 
ingness: to learn; or alas! he must content himself with 
the bright but ideal recom pense which posterity may award 
him. In the present times,’ if he paint such truth as: 
would be a cottage girl at a well, or a garden with chop- 
pickers, he addresses himself to feelings which are more 
diffused, and to observations w hich a far greater number: 
have made, than if he paints epic pictures consisting of 
patriarchs, or classic heroes, and gods: for no person of 
the present day has seen either, and but few have been led: 
to imagine what they have been, or how they ought to be» 
represented. ‘The minor truths of his art are precisely in 
the same predicament: the costumes and accessory orna-' 
ments of the heroic and patriarchal ages, are known only 
to a few men of learning and research, while scarcely any 
are ignorant of those appertaining ng to cotta, ge and domesti¢ 
scenery. 

On the whole, I am far from denying the justness of the 
degraduations in your : scale of comparative excellence, but 
if their justness and the corresponding ranks and claims of 
professors, be not felt and acknowledged, its existence is 
Jike the existence of those stars which we ale not behold ; 
or whose light has not yet travelled down to us, 

A. I’m afraid the fact is, that the atmosphere of English 
virtii, is still clouded by exhalations fom the puritanical | 
times, through which thos briglit stars of art do but glim- 
mer to us, which shall shine a splendid agg iat oy: 
our posterity. Pocky 
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%We shall noi offer, some’ brief remarks on such of the 
pictures and! models as appear to us tobe entitled to our 
more oh ge oe attention - ; 705 pga oo 

The igite of ‘Pa aes and: Denvie of Lorn 
Netson, printed by J: M. W. Turner, R. A. which 
i in every sense of the word, the first picture of the kind 
that has éver, to our knowledge, been exhibited. It hang's 
in the south room, and is ntunbered in’ the catalogue 359. 

aS might not perhaps be infiproper, as this picture is new - 
in its kind, to call it a British epic picture. It was the 
practice of Homer and the great epic poets, in-their pice 
tures, #0 detail the exploits or sufferings of their heroes, 
and to generalise or suggest the rest of the batile, or other 
accompaniment, and Mr. Turner, in the picture before 
us, has detailed the death of Ais hero, while he has su ga 
gested the whole of a great naval victory, which we ie: 
lieve has never before been successfully accomplished, if 
it has been before attempted, in a single picture. 

The painter has supposed himself looking forward from 
ee mizen starboard shrouds, alone the main-deck_ of 
‘Nelson’s ship, which is closely engaged with the Redouby 
table, and while he has brou ght together all those leading 
facts which mark the battle of Trafalgar, and the death of 
our noble and gallant Admiral, he has either painted or 
suggested all ite circumstances of a great and dreadful 
sea-fight, which shall rouse the hearts “be his countrymen 
to deeds of naval heroism, or melt them with pity. 

_ The picture appears more powerful both in respect of 
chiaro-scuroand colour than when we formerly saw it in 
Mr. Turmer’s gallery, and has e: idently been since re- 
- vised and very much improved by the author. With a 
broader principal lig ht, there appears more judicious and 
partial obscurity of smoke ; ; more yigour and richness of 
colour, and ‘every where more expression of space, than 
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formerly : yet the = and fore-masts of the Victory, aré 
still (if we mistake not) somewhat. too slender, and the. 
Santissima Trinidada with her quadruple tier of guns, 
appears to us to rise less terribly threatening than before, 
over the decks of the English. 

Upon the whole this is a picture every way that of 
the high and various reputation of its author, and isso 
intimately connected with our national feelings both in 
art and arms, that we hope it may soon find a permanent 
situation where it may not be far out of the sight of the 
people. 


Peneset 


Turnner’s Jason, (No. 394) hangs in the same room 
with his battle of Trafalgar, and is a scene of romantic and 
mysterious solitude, of a highly poetical character. The 
catalogue says, it is taken from Ovid’s Metamorphoses; 
yet we cannot recollect, nor find, any passage there, which 
in its main circumstances agrees with the picture.  Per- 
haps it may be esteemed the more mysterious, and not the ~ 
less proper on that account,-as by that mode of treating 
the story asa subject for a picture, Mr. Turner may have 
made it coincide the better with the general sentiment of 
Ovid’s poem. It may be the more what Ovid would have 
done, had he expressed himself in another art, and painted, 
instead of writing, his story of Jasan. 

{t seems as if, from the destructive strength of the 
dragon, a forest had gone to wreck! and Jason is repre- 
sented scrambling over the boles and branches of ruined 
trees, to get at the monster in his rocky den. Here all is 
obscure and mysterious. The spectator can discover but 
a single coil of the dragon-serpent, but haying already seen 
him in his dreadful effects, is led to imagine much. It 
is (as Mr. Fuseli has expressed himself upon another occa- 
sion) a feature of immensity ! while the few human bones 
which lay about the fore-ground, terribly indicate the 


; . 
\ 
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fearlessness of the hero, and the favourite prey of the 
monster. . ee 

oth Mr. Turner’s performances—Poems, we had near- 
ly called them, are calculated to display the vast power 


which’ he possesses over the imaginations of his readers. 
In comparison with him, some other painters, and par- 


ticularly of the modern French school, appear but as 


the geometers of painting, making their appeal directly 
through the medium of sense to the judgment. His artis 
of more persuasively-commanding influence, | 


And, without passing through the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all it’s end at once attains. 


By R. Westatt, Rk. a. here are five pictures, the first 
of which, No. 19, is an orp SHEPHERD ina storm. It 
is painted the size of life, of course on a large canvas, 
and makes us think of Gainsborough much to the disad- - 
vantage of Mr. Westall. The cottagers and shepherds of 


_ this artist, when at the best, too much resemble those 


which poets have feigned as having existed in the golden 
age; and when at the worst, too much resemble those 
which we see in operas, to be faithful representations of 
such rustics as really exist in our own times and country, 

The old shepherd’s face is rather a spot of light, and 
the expression somewhat overcharged ; but the general 
tone and effect of the picture is very much that of rain 
and wind, and shews an attentive observation of nature 
under those circumstances. 

- The dog, and sheep, are also well painted, excepting 
that the right fore leg of the former is a little out of draw- 
ing: the latter are elustered with much art, and with 
little labour convey the idea of an unsheltered and suffer- 
ing flock: the principal ewe in particular has a character 
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of meek submission which i is perfectly natural and germair 
to the occasion: | | i Heanoice 


en F as 2 aie he 8 te Bp * 

The subject of Mr. Westall’s next picture, (No. 28.) 
in the Aporation of the Saepuerns: Here also, the 
shepherds are not peasants, but people ofa superior class in 
the character of shepherds, while his Holy Family, are so 
much otherwise, that it may be no exaggeration to say the ~ 
latter areas much less than divine, as: the former are more 
than rustic. His Christ, is such a beautiful infant as we 
have often seen, except that after the example of the Jesus 
Christ of Corregio, he emits the light by which the Virgin 
Mary, the shepherds, the manger, &c. are illumined : 
yet though the light radiates from him, he does not seem 
Yuminous, but also receives light; which is somewhat con- 
' tradictory ; and though some may think that in painting 
this is not easily avoidable, we recollect that Corregio 
has contrived to paint his infant Christ with mere of the 
inherent light of a glow-worm, and without his casting any 
shadow. And _ indeed, physically, speaking, and: apart 
from the scriptural and poetical ideas that, ‘God is light,” 
and that Christ was sent as a light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and tobe the glory of his people, with what propriety can. 
that body be made to cast shade beneath, that emits light 
around and above ? | ; 

Mr. Westall’s Virgin Mary is novel and unprecedented. 
By a certain train of-ideas which do not appear to be 
concatenated on principle, (ihe picture before us has led 
- our minds to this doubt.) The character and counte- 
nance of the virgin, is perhaps, with most persons, become 
as ascertained and fixed, as that of Minerva, or any other 
of the principal heathen deities ; we can therefore ¢asily 
imagine that he who has. conceived his ideas of the Virgin 
Mary , from contemplating the divine purity and Stacie 
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' airs of the Madorifias of the Italian school, will feel some- 

thing like disappointment at Mr. Westall’s, but, notwith- 

‘standing what we have said aboye, it appears to us that. 
he has thought has himself, as an artist ought, and either 
eopied or imagined, a young and beautiful Jewess ; one 
avho- might: well be ia heabe of the 4 house of 
David. - 

Of the composition and grouping, and " glowing tone 
of colour of this picture, we think highly, and the general 
effect is also good ; but the painting—the mechanical part 
we mean—is too much i in the worst manner of Westall. 


We now approach a Taba more in tune with the 
heroism of Mr. Westall’s art. His Casar Passine tit 
Rvsicoy, is a grand picture, and every way worthy of 
his well-earned fame in the loftier sphere of painting. It 
is painted to a low majestic tone both ofdight and colour: 
The gigantic and shadowy form of the genius of the tes. 
public, forbidding or opposing the invader’s progress ; the 
advancing spears and eagles of the legions, obscurely seen 3 
and _the allegorical sun of Roman greatness setting beyond ) 
the Rubicon, and 


seen through the misty horizental air 
Shor of his beams, 


are circiimstances highly poctical and awfully impressive, 
and the governing sentiment of the picture is brought to 

a grand climax in the solemn intrepidity of countenance 
and action of Caesar himself. 


Tis Uw, from Spenser’s Faéry Queen (No. 98) is an. 
interesting and well-studied picture, with a fine chiaro- 
scuro. ‘The Una of this copious and picturesque poet, 
with her protecting lion, are represented in the depth of | 
an almost impervious forest, which is described with all its 
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wild vigour of majestic boles, tangled roots, and dark and. 
massy foliage. Una is elegantly simple and beautiful! 
and the lion and ass are painted with a master’s hand ; 
but. the tawny colour of the former, and the painter’s ap-’ 
parent desire that majestic simplicity should reign in this 
performance, appears toa haye induced him to aim at ex- 
tending it to the colouring; which to us appears simple 
without being majestic. ‘The colour of the lion, being 
spread over the rock, ground, stems of the trees, &c. has 
given (in our eye) a clayey or leathery hue to the whole ; 
where, unless we are mistaken, deep- toned , purpleish, 
brownish, and greenish, greys, should haye prevailed. 


Car cs 

WeEsTALL’s SLEEPING BACCHANTE (No. 54) is paint 
ed as if in emulation of the poetry of Anacreon. It has 
all the genial glow, all the rich redundancy, and all the 
easy fervour of the Teian bard, united to more than the ex- 
quisite drawing of Cipriani in the figure, and Castiglione 
in the landscape accompaniments. 

Mr. Westall has great diversity of powers, but, in our 
estimation, he does not excel more in any kind of subject 
than in this; and the picture before us we esteem one of 
the most successful of his performances. 


StotHarn’s AnTIOPE (No. 101) is an. exquisite cabi- 
net picture, uniting the rich, complicated, but well ad- 
justed harmony of colour of the Venetian school, with the 
elegance of composition and design for which Mr, Stgthard. 
is so justly celebrated. , 

Like Westall’s Bacchante, it is a bean titel female, 
sleeping amid the exuberance of rich landseape and syl- 
van scenery: it is treated in a very different manner, but 
with eqttal success. : 

Instead of the prevailing glowing and golden tone 
which Westall has adopted, Stothard’s picture resembles 
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a cluster of ptecious stones disposed with great—we had — 
almost said with talismanic—art; for there is a hidden, 
' © but powerful, charm in the effect of the whole. : 
It struck us at first, that the figure of Antiope did not 
sufficiently bear itself out, from amid the surrounding 
splendour, but that the cold clearness of complexion in 
the shaded part of the figure, made it seem too much of a 
* pearl, where a diamond might have appeared, among ru- 
bies, topazes, sapphires, and emeralds ; but aware of Mr. 
_Stothard’s great knowledge in the theory, as well as art in 
the practice, of disposing colours, we speak here with 
doubt and diffidence, being far from certain that'the effect 
of the whole as a piece of colouring, is not in great part 
owing to the pearly hues in his principal figure, in which 
_ case the painter must be allowed an additional claim to 
rank among the chosen few, who are 


“« ne’er so sure our passion to create, 
As when they touch the brink of all we hate.” 


= 


We think, however, that the picture is misnamed, the 
female is more Diana than Antiope; the Satyr is not Ju- 
_ piter; and who is he whom we perceive to the left, sleep- 
ing on the quiver of arrows? We think also that the bed 
on which Antiope reposes, is too much of a modern mat- 
trass, to be in strict unison with the sylvan character of 
the subject. It is very properly red, because red was 
wanted in this place to fill up the system of harmony ; 
but its mattrass-like look we cannot commend. 


Mr. Dovatas Guest’s Canisto (No. 94) is a very 

. vulgar piece of human furniture. We should suppose it 

painted from a bad model, if the disproportion of parts 

were not much greater than we believe exists any where 

but in a'distempered imagination. -Why he has chosen 
Vou. 1. Wily 


7 
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to call it Calisto, we cannot tell, eee af be from his hay- 
ing read, or heard, or supposed, that Calisto’ was once & 


wet nurse. .We do not injure the sale of this perform- .- 


ance, ees we see by the sale-book of the Institution, 
ee it is sold,swhile the pictures which we haye just no- 


.ticed, Westall’s Sleeping Bacehante, and, Stothard’s Ar- - 


tiope, both in the same room, are not. [ Feb. 20.].. Te 
the purchaser we would say in the werds,of Hanalet, 


‘¢ Could you on these fair pastures. leave to feed. 


And batten on this moor?” ° 
. rir 


Mr. GUEST’s historical picture w3 ‘Mavarezus. and 
~Maxruranus Casar, we cannot esteem better, ‘han his | 
Calisto, notwithstanding that something must be allowed. 
him on the score of superior difficulty of composition, 
whereas in the present picture, any considerable number 
of figures are to be introduced. Ht is ilt drawn, and 
worse ‘coloured, though asa composition itis somewhat 
better. The nudities in general expose the author’s defi- 


° e 33 e > e e 
‘elency in point. of anatomical and academical prowess; 


and ihe back of the, captive, (we suppose), on the fore- 
ground, is really. a mingled exhibition of ignorance and 
impudence. .) = | 


The Arric Artist, (No. 21) by Mr. H. Asupy. A po- 
pular and respectable weekly journal has well‘observed of 
this picture, that ‘nothing can be more easy and natural 
than the cross-legged attitude of the painter, whose wild 


energy of countenance and time-torn Se 


him to possess more genius than money.’ 

‘The steck-bed on the ground; the nll stiles 
utensils, mingled with broken plaister models, and other 
materials of art, by which he is surrounded, and: which 


~ 


4 


~ 
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are disposed in a songs ‘sufliciently picturesque, all 
Belong with ereat propriety. to the allic artist, whose rag- 
ged-headed negligence and enthusiasm, are contrasted by 
the mild gentility of the mother, who is meant to be ob- 
serving the progress of her son’s portrait, but whois really, 
Jike certain stage players, feoking out of the AGRE and. 
as if at the spectator. : 

We feel some regret that this picture has not more of the 
exquisite penciliig of the Dutch school, and which Ho- 
garth,* Wilkie, ‘Mulready, ‘and a few others; have ‘at- 
dained in our own. 


Tn Mr. G: Annotn’s View of Ausiestpe Mitx (No. 
367) a “solemn stillness” prevails, with much of what 
we have béen accustomed to admire in the magic. tones of 
colour and chiaro-scuro of Wright of Derby. The larger 
cloud near the moon does not ** turn forth a silver lining 
on the night,” (that would have interfered with the bright 4 
reflection from the moon in the water) but turns forth those 
faint and dubious tints of colour, in the production and 
‘use of which Wright was so. eminently ‘successful, and 
which dally with, and transport to higher regions, the 
fancy of the poetical spectator. 

We think there is somewhat teo Sea of detail in the 
nearest tree, between whose branches appears the moon $ 
and also in some of those ‘more distant trees which relieve. 
by light, and that the picture would perhaps have been - 
better, if. the lig ht on the water had been less ef'a splendid 
and unbroken breadth of light; and we do not think that 
the girl dipping water contributes to ifs reneral sentiment 

of silent repose. The Mil is, very properly, not at work ; 


ahs Particularly i in his Rake’s Progress, now fn the collect ion of J. ye 
Angetsteln, Esq. 


t 
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and we ‘hia we should have been better pialeln ie the 
repose had been undisturbed. by any other suggestion of 
sound or motion, than may be supposed to a te from 
the falling water. : 

‘The fire-light, or PONS Ree velit appears Sania 
~ two of the lower windows of the mill, dash the cool tints 
with an agreeable contrast, which does not interfere with 
the general harmony ; and we no where recollect to have 
seen a subject of the kind, either view, or composition, 
where the elements of the picturesque and the grand were. 
more successfully mingled. : 

The lines which Mr. Arnold has quoted gag Milton in” 
the catalogue, we do not think quite applicable to his 
_ picture, though he has altered them from the poet, with 
the view of rendering them so. They teach the reader 
to expect—we will not say a better, picture, but a picture 
of a yery different kind. Five words from Shakspeare 
would much. better express the true sentiment, ant be 
the best motto,-of this picture— 


“¢ How sweet the moonlight sleeps.” 


We have often seen pictures of Roslin Castle, but have 
never before seen Rosntix CastLe with its surrounding 
scencry so poetically represented as Py Mr, Arnoxp. (In 
No. ATS.) 

Tis colo ouring is rich without tawdryness, and well har- 

monised and kept together by the grey tints of the inter- 
ening atmosphere which prevail in the shadows, and 
idate the several distances, ey 
The situation and remains of the Castle itself, are faith- 
fully portrayed, and possess much of the rugged grandeur, 
now <oftenel into pastoral repose, which poetry supposes — 
to whinge belonged to the feudal ages : yel we think the 
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grandeur of the Castle is in some degree lessened io the 
introduction of the overhanging tree, which grows from 
the right hand corner; and that the picture would have 
- appeared less like a studied composition, and more like a 
view from nature, if the tree had not been there. 
_ Roslin Casile is-famous for its remarkable echo; and 
Mr. Arnold has introduced a Scotch shepherd SO, that 
any person acquainted with this circumstance may sup~ 
pose him listening; while he is still an interesting, and 
well placed, and well painted, figure, to those who are 
not. ‘To this echo we he a he also alludes in the fol- 
lowing pastoral lines by which he accompanies the men- 
tion of his picture in the catalogue. 


e 


«< OfN anny’s charms the shepherd sung, 

. The hills and dales with Nanny rung; 
While Roslin Castle heard the swain, 

- And echoed back the cheerful strain.” 


Nos: 264 aia 277 are FLowers and Fruit, by J. 
Hewitt, of Bath. ; 

We esteem Mr. Hewlitt’s beautiful Flower-piece in the 
last exhibition better, on the whole, than his Flower-piece 
of the present season—though not much: and his Flower- 
piece of the present season we esteem superior to his 
Fruit, and his Fruit very far superior to his Gypsies. 

The various textures of the different kinds of petals are» 
accurately discriminated ; the forms both of his leaves and 
flowers.are botanically understood ; and the delicate reflex 
lights i in the bosoms of his: roses, white holy-oaks, and 
other flowers, are painted with exquisite fecling. 

The colouring of Mr. Hewlitt’s flowers is-also generally 
good. In No. <64, the colours are even scientifically ar- 
rangcd for the ne eae of, what Barry was used to 
call, totality of effect; but Mr. Hewlitt is still much 


4 
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wa anting in the art of melting away those lines and form 
which should elude attention, inte the back ground, pare 
ticularly where his objects come dark off ee as may be 
too plainly s seen in his fruit-piece, No. 277. ‘ 


No. AT2, oii Houses; and No, AT4, View in *- 


Aupan’s: both by W. Momeeany. 3 
Mr. Mulready’s Old Houses are excellent ; aad if he 
need one, we hope will bring a mew house over his 


head.’ His rich moss-grown roofs of tiles. and. thatch, ; 


old planks, and old plaster and briek-work, in all their vas 
rious stages of age and decay, are well yaried and discri- 


_minated. In such objects he will soon, if he does not al- 
~ xeady, vie with the most celebrated masters of the Flemish ; 


school. 
His tinker and carahmanee group are quite appror 


| priate. Incidental to the sulsent and painted with a pen- 


cil, which for exquisiteness of touch, may be pamparet 


“with that of Brouwer, or Du Sart, or Texiers. 


Nor are the figures which he has introduced in the inn 
yard at St. Alban’s less incidental or appropriate, or less 


well painted than the former. The old buildings here, are in 


a picturesque and almost tottering state, from age and neg- 
lect, and country workmen are preparing to repair them, 


‘The storm gathering beyond the tower of the Abbey, i is. 


also judiciously introduced to support and give additional 
brilliancy of effect to the old and well coloured pee 
houses. | 


Cow Boys, adh W. Caunnor, A. R. A. (No. 260.) | 


Though perfectly origilal, this picture reminds us 
powerfully of Cuyp, but without disadvantage to Mr, 


Callcott.. Itisa picture of considerable effect, and dise 
plays much sensibility to the unsophisticaleg charms of } 


p nastoral nature. 
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“In the Cow Boys and Dog, ‘as in ‘the generality of Ais. 
other ‘performances, Mr, Callcott (like Mr. Mulread y) 

“evinces that he has attained the science of distinguishing 
and separating accident from incident ; which gives to his. 
pictures a certain air and character analogous to that of 

pastoral Poetry, and entitles them toa higher rank in art 
than the rustic pictures of those who paint accident, only. 

_ Beside the superior merit of his unlaboured, but not care- 

“Yess, execution, he thus discovers much ‘more original, 

and deeper, thinking, than the mere imitators of any 
thing and every thing which they see in the country, and 

have learned to cail picturesque. 
Weare now reluctant, and almost afraid, to say, that ~ 

. Mr: Callcott appears to have worked upon this picture 

“since we saw it in the exhibition of the Royal Académ V5” 
without improving it. = 1e 
dn Mr. T. Barxen’s Woopman, and his MILtEn, 
(Nos. 87 and 105) we see a sad falling off, since he painted 
Cowper’s Woodman for the Poet’s Gallery. Compared 

with this, his present rustics are mere men of wood. 

The Woodman of the Poet’s Gallery is a faithful trans- 
eript of Nature under the circumstances which the poet 
has so admirably detailed, and with no more of the osfen- 
tation..of Art than we find in Cowper himself. The 
present Woodman and Miller, with their rubbishing ac- 
companiments, exhibit that part of nature which is in it- 

‘Self inelegant; vulgariséd} and debased, by a degreé of 

ostentation, and conceit (we will add) in the painter, which 

- brings down Mr. Barker’s’ former pretensions to style in 
painting, to mere manner, and of the worst kind too. - 


Mr. R. R. Reinacre’s Evening Scene on an Oxp 
RECOY Ponn at Manninearies,) (No. 196) is a per- 
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formance of merit. Mr. Reinagle has painted a mild 
summer’s eyening, when the grey tints of our English at-— 
mosphere prevail, and the hes setting sun does little 
more than gild the extremities of his trees. 

The trees—those in the middle ground ein hs } 
are well painted: with neither more nor less of the work 
‘of the pencil, than was necessary to describe their cha- 
racters, and mark their distances in the picture. . 

We think the grey tints of this picture, which ate 
gradated with considerable skill, would have admitted 
with advantage of a litile more warmth: for we confess 
that, deceived either by our own eyes on Mr. Reinagle’s, 
we at the first glance, mistook this Evening, fora Morn- 
ing, scene. 


In his picture of the Inrer1or of WooLBEeDDING 

' Cuurcn, Sussex, Mr.S. W. Reynowns has produced a 
solemn effect of chiaro-scuro, that may vie with those of 
Rembrandt himself. ) 

Above the communion-table, where a few of the pa- 
rishioners, we suppose, are seen at their evening devo- 
tions, is a Gothic window, through the wpper part of 
which a. subordinate light still lingers, while the principal 
light comes through aside window, and falls, with much 
of Rembrandt’s richness and unobtrusive splendour, on 
the pulpit, with its fringed furniture, cushion, &c.. 

Mr. Reynolds has introduced three distinct:lights in this 
picture; of which the second is subservient to the first, 
and the third, which is melted with great art into the 
shadow, is subservient to the second. The shadow ‘is 
deep- toned ; and the light, excepting where it falls’ on 
the ornaments of the pulpit, is a 


——>-——=—* dim religious light.” 


(Fo be continued.) 
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| VENUS PERFUMING HER es by ae Nousxens, RA. 
Wo. 47D1:)7,* Rid ; 32 


This beautiful statue has long since been sstmsived by the . 
first judges. of sculpture for a certain degree of. graceful action, 
for its symmetry of form, and for that internal evidence of 
unaffected feeling and purity of taste in the artist, which 
keeps.every idea of the ostentation or. extravagance of art at 
an-immense distance, or in the often-quoted.. words. of Shake- 
spear, effectually restrains | pan: sor overstepping. “ the 
modesty of Nature:” 

_ Not to overstep the modesty of. Nature, and, at the same 
time, not to fall short of the demands of . ideal beauty, 
should neither ‘be esteemed incompatible merits, nor their 
union an unattainable perfection, except in’ that supreme 
degree, in which the imagination, of 4 great artist always 
transcends .his practical powers,-and which Reynolds has 
with so much eloquence declared it to be “ the. lot of ge- 
nius, ever to contémplate, but never to attain.” Of, the 
statue before us, we must say, that while it approximates 
towards this union, it possesses a much larger portion of 
VOL... °°" tee | 
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Nature, than of the ideal as we have seen it exemplified in 
the finest sculpture of antiquity. | ep 

The general form as well as the details seems as if copied 
from a well-selected indeed, but a single model, not an ab- 
stract idea studied from many, and it is therefore, to our 
apprehension, much more the statue of a beautiful woman, 
than of the Goddess of beauty. . 

In the execution, the artist has been more eminently suc- 
cessful, than in the conception, of his subject. The soft 
firmness and smoothness of flesh, with all its delicacy of in- 
flexion and transition, is admirably expressed; which, 
though it may be in part owing to the semi-transparent sur- 
face of marble, (and so far unattainable in any other mate- 
rial,) must be principally ascribed to that exquisite skill in the 
conduct of the chisel, in which no man excels Mr. Nol- 
lekens. 

We presume to think that the hair and face of the Goddess 
fully agree to the genetal account which we have given of the 
whole figure, and are too much like human nature as it is. 
We have even seen living faces more poetically exalted and 
more exquisitely lovely, a remark to which we conceive the 
statue of Venus ought not to be liable: and the hair has not 
that character of gracefully-clustering hyacinthine redund- 
ancy, which we have sometimes admired in the sculpture, 
thought of whilst reading the Poets, and might well ima- 
gine to belong to the most lovely of the goddesses, of anti- 
quity; and which is even adverted to in the passage of 
Virgil which the artist has inscribed under his statue. 

It is somewhat surprising that, in an age not backward in 
its admiration of female beauty, this charming Goddess 
should have remained. for so long a time unsold. It should 
seem (if we may give our British amateurs of beauty credit 
for a feeling so refined) as if no one cared to possess, a Venus 
that any one might purchase. oat 
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Mr. Marruew Wyatt's Monument to the Memory of 
Lorp Netson, (No. 486,) he says is “ designed to be the 
record of his victories, and calculated to adorn the private 
habitations of those who appreciate the services of that most 
enterprising admiral.” We understand that it has also been 

offered to be sculptired on a large scale for the town of 
LIvERPOOL. 

With the former of these purposes in view, Mr. Wyatt, 
who models. like a young man of considerable talent, and 
- writes and thinks like a still younger man, puts forth a Pro- 

spectus for publishing casts from his model, wherein he in- 
forms us that “ with a view to the diffusing more generally 
through the country memorials of his [Nelson’s] fame, the 
artist has been guided. by two principles’—which he pro- 
ceeds to develope ; but as these principles are more com- 
pletely unfolded in his subsequent “ explanation of the 
“model,” we think it unnecessary to. repeat them; and after 
saying, once forall, that the execution of his model is slo- 
venly—certainly deficient in the degree of finish and neat- 
ness necessary to constitute it “the ornament of a drawing- | 
room,” which is one of Mr. Wyatt’s purposes, we shall pro- 
_ ceed to speak of the design, following the author himself in 
the order of its developement. He says, 
- “ 1st. ‘The figures constituting the design, are Nelson, 
Victory, and Death. His country mourning for his loss, and 
her navy COREE: to avenge ut, naturally claim a place [places] 
in the groupe.” 

With the latter of these positions we cannot readily agree, 
but not to interrupt Mr. Wyatt, shall reserve the explanation 
of the reasons of our difference. , 

gd. “The principal figure is the Admiral resting. one 
foot on a conquered enemy, and the other on a cannon. 
With an eye stedfast and upraised to Victory, he is receiving 

- from her a fourth naval crown upon his sword, which, to in- . 
dicate the loss of his right arm, is held in his left hand — 
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The maimed limb is concealed by the flag that Genius is 
lowering to him, under the folds of which Death lies in 
ambush for his victim; by which it is intimated that he re- 
ceived the reward of victory and the stroke of death at the 
same moment. arr 

“3d. By the figure of an enraged British seaman, is re- 
presented the zeal of the navy to wreak vengeance on the ene- 
mies who robbed it of its most gallant leader. 

“4th. Britannia with laurels in her hand, and leaning, 
regardless of them, on her spear and shield, describes the 
feelings of the country fluctuating between the pride and 
anguish of a triumph so dearly purchased, but relying for se- 
curity on her own resources.” ) | 

The general aspect and character of Mr. Wyatt’s design, is 
that of an imposing and in some degree magnificent piece 

of sculpture, wherein, if there is much to praise, there is 
-much more to blame; for of the upper and principal group 
which we have just described in the artist's own words, we 
cannot but say that it strongly partakes of that bad taste and 
affected refinement of the old French school, which formed - 
the worst part of the style of Roubiliac, and which has been 
justly exploded by the purer taste of the best sculptors and 
judges of the present day. 

As a mere composition of lines and forms, and considered | 
without reference to its purposes, it displays considerable 
skill in the artist: but its parts are heterogeneous, and the 
noble simplicity from which monumental sculpture never 
should depart, is lost in the errors and littlenesses of un- 
principled refinement : it vainly attempts to convey compli- 
eated, and in our opinion, improper, sentiments; but, of 
which it does not belong to the nature of sculpture to be- 
come the vehicle : it mingles a barbarism of the middle ages 

with the poetical mythology of Greece and Rome, whilst 
heraldry and the author’s brains appear to have been ran- 
sacked for new allegorical allusions, but which, in our esti- 
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mation, are not stk on sound analogy and the truths of 
_ Nature. : 

‘fo descend.to particulars. By a sort of conventional! agree~ 
ment which has been handed down from artist to artist, which 
subsequent painters have derived from Holbein ; and Holbein 
—not from the art * of antiquity, but—from the barbarisms of 
_ the middle ages, we are taught to-understand that a skeleton 
in seeming action, means Death. It isa received mode (of 
which it may be said that no artist has yet possessed power to 
invent and authority to enforce, a better) of writing that 
word in the language of Sculpture or Painting, where it 
should seem that we are sometimes disposed to overlook the 
absurdity of substituting a visible effect, for an invisible 
cause. Weunderstand it, however, just as we understand 
great A, of as wé understand the word Dratnu, when it is 
thus written or printed, and therefore, notwithstanding that 
Milton has since crowned him with power, and clothed him 
with terror, we tolerate the appearance of this personage in 
his old undress, and admit him into the classical company 
of Victory, who is of Greek, and of Britannia, who is of 
Roman, origin, though we cannot admire his presence and - 
introduction there ; butif Mr. Wyatt expects us to under- 
stand upon the same principles, or eee any other principies, 
that “an enraged British seaman” brandishing a toma- 
Tae, represents or signifies “the zeal of the Brisish navy 


* The ancient artists typified but did not personify Déath. Per- 
haps they were withheld by the palpable absurdity of giving Life to 
Death; and Homer is the only Greek poet in our recollection who 
ever mentions him, and though he mentions, he does not decribe him, 
and mentions him, we believe, only once, as bearing the body of Sar- 
pedon to Lycia, as being swift, and twin-born with Sleep. See the 
Greek, or Cowper’s, Iliad, B. XVI. The inverted and extinguished 
torch, which was the type of Death among the ancients, conveys with 
powerful analogy the idea of Death, of which all that they knew con- 
sisted in darkness‘and extinction. 
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to wreak vengeance on the enemies who robbed it of its most 
gallant leader’—(mere pomp of words)—he certainly expects: 
more than simple unassisted common sense will apprehend, 
or sound criticism be disposed to grant, even after reading 
the modeller’s explanation. : 

‘We shall not regret, however, if this part of Mr. Wyatt’s - 
design should not be understood, for he has here conceived — 
an idea which we deem as much beneath the dignity of 
British sculpture, as it is beneath that of the British navy, 
and has bodied forth an unreal thing. The British navy 
never fights because a brave commander has fallen in battle, 
but froma much nobler motive. The dreadful work of de- 
struction cannot be performed without our herses being in. 
their turns liable to the fatalities of war ; and if Mr. Wyatt 
would transmit only honourable truth to posterity, he must — 
learn to shew that the navy can and does regret her Nelson, 
without being angry at the known terms on which battles are 
fought, and without calling our foes robbers, because he has 
fallen. Inthe ardour of actual combat such a feeling might 
perhaps be allowed. to obtain for a moment, but it can never 
be a sentiment, which reason would direct art to transmit as 
either naval, national, honourable, or lasting. 

Of the idea of Victory displaying crowns, as we have seen 
game spitted for roasting, along the sword of Nelson, we 
must entirely disapprove. Jf such a conceit be admissible 
in heraldry, the muse of Sculpture should disdain to adopt 
it. Poets have occasionally entwined swords with olive, 
with laurel, and with myrtle, if not with admirable effect,. 
at least without incurring critical censure; but swords. have - 
never been crowned that we can remember, either in reality, 
poetry, or fine art—and, if they had been so crowned, we 
believe that all persons of taste and reflection would have 
discarded such art, as a gross departure from common sense 
and all known usages, and absurd even in imagination. 

On the present occasion it will naturally be asked, why did 
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hot Victory place the crown on the head of the hero? and 
the modeller’s answer will probably be, I wished to avoid the 
inconsistency and the practical difficulty of placing. four 
crowns on one head. But why were you not then content 
with a single crown? or, if you could not dispense with 
refinement, why not surmount your naval crown with the 
starry crown of immortality, and still place it, where alone 
crowns are placed with propriety, on the head of your hero? 
You had already, with much ability, displayed his four prin- 
cipal victories round the pedestal of your group—and having 
done this, why should you fear that we should forget there 
were four? 

These are the chief reasons why we must deliver it as our 
opinion that Mr. Wyatt’s model, though it has the general 
alr of a magnificent pile, and though as an abstract compo- 
sition of forms it be entitled tosome praise, yet will not 
bear critical examination in the detail; neither is its im- 
posing appearance sustained by adequate strength of thought. 
It is like a man of a handsome figure, whose first appearance 
is prepossessing, but whom, on a nearer acquaintance, you 
discover to be without intellect. It addresses itself to 
passions and prejudices not of the noblest order. . It is too 
much composed to please present persons * and times, and 
not enough for the taste and wisdom which Genius, in his 
moments of proud consciousness, anticipates from the times 
to come; and it is on the whole more fit to be the centre or- 
nament of a court gala, or a city feast, than to be a record by 
which art majestically transmits to future generations, the 
bravery which defends our freedom, and the wisdom which 
presides over our bravery. 

The science which regulates the simplicity, and restra‘ns 
the aberrations, of that art, which the British senate, the 
classical nations of antiquity, and’indeed the universal suf- 


* Not the adios few. 
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frage of mankind, ver consecrated to heroic virtue, cannot 
be too sedulously attended to, Other arts may seem to have 
obtained licence to descend to the production of momentary 
and-meretricious gratification : of sculpture, it is still held to 
be the office to honour and to instruct. 

The author of the model before us, whom we are given 
to understand isa young man, has shewn that he possesses 
a good eye and considerable powers of composition, but has - 
yet to chasten the eccentricities of his muse, to purify his 
fancy, and acquire just ideas of the noble simplicity of mo- 
numental sculpture. 

We wish the reader to recollect here and apply to Mr. 
Wyatt’s group, Collins’s invocation to Simplicity, and more 
especially we wish that Mr. Wyatt would read, and reflect 
on, the following lines from that divine Ode. 


O sister meek of Truth, 
To my admiring youth 
‘Thy sober aid and native charms infuse ! 


Though taste, though genius, bless 
To some divine excess, 
Faint’s the cold work ’til thou inspire the whole : 
What each, what all, supply, 
_. Maycourt, may charm, our eye; 
Thou, only thou, canst raise the meeting soul ! 


“ As the endeavour of the artist (to use his own words) | 
was to adapt the model equally to public buildings or to pri- 
vate apartments,” we have not been very wide of one of his 
marks, in pronouncing it not unfit to be the centre orna- 
ment of a city feast: but we meant to speak rather of the 
whole composition than of the upper group only; and we 
are sorry to see that, in the accommodating spirit which we 
could wish were confined to the servile sellers of tawdry 
trumpery, or to the inferior artists of foreign climes, Mr. 
Wyatt offers either the whole, or partial casts, of his model, 
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provided his subscribers, or purchasers, do but take his fa 
vourite upper group, which we esteem Bh worst part of his 
performance, 

He “says, ‘In p. 6, that “he has tite it capable of ad- 
mitting a size and elevation suitable to the room for which 
it may be intended ; and hence, by the admission or rejection 
of the steps, the iilietee may be varied from 5 feet 8 
inches, to 3 feet. By the rejection of the pedestal, which 
does not interfere with the main body of the design, it may 
reccive a further diminution from 3 feet, to 1 foot 2 inches. 
On this reduced scale [reduced scale, does Mr. Wyatt call 
it >] it is more peculiarly intended to be the ormmament of a 
drawing-room, and when raised on a tripod or column in 
style and character suited to itself, would assume the form” 
of which Mr. Wyatt has subjoined an etching: a compari- 
son of which etching with that of the monument altogether, 
may help to convince the reader of the great value of—the 
pedestal and steps. ' 

We certainly think that the rejection of these parts, more 
_ especially the pedestal, would “interfere,” if not “with the 
main body,” at least with the main purpose, and main ex- 
ceellence, of the design, of which this noble feature, with its 
basso-relievos and chained captives, are, in our estimation, 
by far the best part: for, in the first place, it is perfectly 
free from the affected refinements and real absurdities of the 
upper group; in the next place, there is an appropriate 
grandeur in sculpturing the great actions of a hero round the 
pedestal of his statue or monument, and the chained cap- 
tives Increase that grandeur; and in the third place, this 
part is composed, and the captives are varied, ina style not 
unworthy of an artist of high claims and character. In 
short we had much rather possess the pedestal and captives 
without the surmounting group, than the group without the 
pedestal; and if the corporation of Liverpool were to com- 
“mission Mr, Wyatt to place a colossal statuc of Nelson upon 
VOL. d, ¥ 
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the pedestal, (preserving the steps.) we should hoppur both 
their taste and their. ir patriotism. 


- We are sorry to learn that Mr. M, Watt was not per- 
mitted to announce to the public his intention of publishing 
casts of this monument, which, as we understand, he pur- 
posed.to have done by laying his pamphlet at the foot of his 
model, for all those persons to peruse, who might choose to 
be at the trouble. . An ostensible purpose.of this Institution, 
is to do away the ill effects which have arisen to art from the 
intervention of dealers between the artists and the public; 5 yet 
here we meet with such a prohibitory law as a dealer would 
dictate. 

If it be an advantage to the public that a moral work of 
artshould be seen by one thousand persons, none will deny 
that it would be a greater advantage if it were seen by 
twenty thousand. If, therefore, a performance be fit to be 
exhibited at the Gallery of the British Institution, it is fit 
to be made more extensively public. We are not. now 
speaking of Mr. Wyatt’s model, but of the principle—if 
that may be so called, which appears to us to imply a de- 
parture from principle—which disallowed of his advertising 
in the way which we have mentioned, and even in the ca- 
talogue of the Exhibition, his intention to publish: for as 
Mr. Wyatt is professionally an artist, and not a dealer, this 
prohibition seems to run directly counter to the ostensible 
purposes of the Institution. 

For the benefit of professional artists, the Institution has 
provided an officer to dispose of their works at stated prices: 
yet it precludes that officer from receiving the names of 
such persons as may wish to possess casts from a model 

_ exhibited in their Gallery... Or, (to put the case more par- 
ticularly,)—for the benefit of artists and of the public, 
the governors of the British Institution have appointed Mr. 
Green to sell single pictures, models, and other works of 


id 
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art; but when a design is expressly modelled for thé purpose 
of being multiplied by the operation of casting, which must. 
be still more for the benefit of those parties concerned, then 
-—for the benefit o1 the artist and of the public, they will 
not allow him to be the means of selling more than one. 

Whether the keeper’s time be already entirely occupied 
with employ, or not, is quite a minor consideration: for if, 
happily, his time be entirely occupied, it would surely be 
well to put a clerk in authority under him. 

The dignity of an Institution for the advancement of Art, 
essentially resides in its utility. For want of adhering to 
this principle, the Royal Academy of Arts has lost many ad- 
vantages, which it might otherwise have possessed: among 
others, | for want, as it should seem, of an attendant secretary. 
or clerk, during the period of their Exhibition, they have 
foregone the advantage of such an annual sale of their 
productions, as is now enjoyed at the British Institution, 
and Water-Colour Societies; erroneously conceiving, as we, 
suppose, (for we know not to what else to ascribe the. 
omission,) that the appointment of such an officer was be- 
neath their dignity. 

The governors of the British Institution appear to have seen 
the error of the Academy, and, as faras they have proceeded, 
have virtually recognised our principle. Why then—will 
they permit us to ask ?—-why limit its operation? We are 
quite certain that they are not afraid of doing too much 
good; and such an establishment as they have formed, 
under such auspices and in such a metropolis as this, would 
enlarge itself in its natural operation, upon the principle 
which we have laid down, and prove not only a mine of 
wealth, but a mint of virtue. : 

In speaking of the proceedings of a body-of gentlemen, 
amongst whom are some of the first personagesin Europe, both 
for rank in society and taste in art, far be it from us to be or 
to appear dogiatical or disrespectful. ‘These gentlemen may 
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have good reasons for deferring such an extension of their 
plan, as the adoption of our ideas in their full extent might 
lead to an extension which may perhaps be intended, 
and only postponed: yet (as they will candidly perceive), our 
proper business is with principles, and their application to 
things as they are. 


‘Content in the character of a Copter (No 143) and 
Avarice inthe character of a MisEr, (No. 145,) modelled 
as companions by C. Rossi, R. A. 

In these models the muse of Seulpture lays aside her se- 
verer character, assumes the mask of Thalia, and attempts, 
and succeeds in producing, the best effects of well-written 
Comedy. It is something like Raphael stepping into the 
Dutch school attended by his moral purposes, and exer- 
cising there his accustomed authority over the fancy and un- 
derstanding of his spectators. 

They form an admirable pair, and no uninstructive chap- 
ter in that volume of ethical philosophy which it is the chief 
business of art to set before us. To invert a celebrated 
verse of Dr. Johnson—at the sight of these models 


“« Virtue may light her torch at Pleasure’s flame.” 


The Cobler may help to mend our morals here ; and the Miser 
teach us, with a very little reflection, to lay up treasures for. 
~ hercafter, “where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal.” ; 

Tn the countenance of the Cobler, the sculptor’s attention 
to the philosophy of his art is conspicuous. Content here, 
as we may observe in nature, seems more the offspring of 
native character and conformation, than of superinduced ex- 
pression: which circumstance, while it has given to the 
Cobler’s face that air of individual portraiture to which some: 
persons have objected, we cannot but esteem the result of 
sound reflection and unsophisticated taste in the artist. 
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. We therefore agree, in one, of his meanings, with the 
gentleman, who, addressing. an. often-repeated pun to @ 
certain fashionable shoemaker, was heard to remark that 
“ the very looks of that fellow are sufficient to mend. the 
soul.” The shoemaker’s attic reply, .“ His leoks then would 
do more than his awl*,’ facetiously reminded us of the 
Athenian critic of old. : 7 
Nor do we admire less, the countenance and action of 
the Miser, nor think it less calculated to repress, by placing 
at once in a painful and ludicrous view, the sordid cravings 
of Avarice, and correct both the heads and hearts of such 
observers as may recognise in themselves this foolish and 
disgraceful propensity. ‘The face is indeed a study fori a 
physiognomist, who may trace that habit has here con- 
firmed the passion that nature had implanted. 

The draperies and other accompaniments, in both of these 
excellent and novel specimens of the modeller’s art, are 
disposed with the greatest ease ; and the simplicity of forms 
which characterises the sculpture of Mr. Rossi, and neither 
affects breadth nor is frittered by littlenesses, prevails 
throughout ; their various substances also, of woollen, leather, 
linen, &c. are. sufficiently discriminated, but without vain 
labour ; and we profess ourselves so much delighted with 
this pair of models on the whole, that it would afford us the 
sincerest pleasure—if our Review should enable us to build 
niches for the Miser and Cobler. 

Since writing the above, we read in the sale-book of the 
Institution, that the Earn of CARLISLE has become the pur- 
chaser of Mr. Rossi’s Miser; and we cannot repress our re- 
gret that these admirable companions, {the Cobler and 


4 “ * This awl is, to be sure, of an enormous size, and might almost 
- serve aman of the Cobler’s dimensions for a sword (if Content could 
ever wantone). In short it is areal awl lying beside him, and painted 
over with the rest of the performance, though the Cobler is not more 
than a sixth, and perhaps not an eighth, part of the size of Nature. 
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Miser] which are light and shade to each other, should 
now be doomed to a divorce: no do we less regret that Lord 
Carlisle, who has ever been known to possess Content with- 
out Avarice, should now leave Content and take a fancy to 
Avarice. If his friends should insist that having content, 
he could not want it, we must still ba allowed to think that 
he will want it when his Avarice comes home to him. 


We very readily admit the following liberal and judicious 
remarks, which we have received from an unknown hand, 
on Mr. Haypon’s picture of Josern and Mary resting on 
their road to Egypt, (No. 152.) ‘ 

It has been much lamented, of late, that historical paint- 
ing should hitherto have been so little practised or encouraged 
in this country; I therefore am rather surprised that no no= 
tice should yet have been taken of a performance now ‘ex- 
hibiting at the British Institution, which, in my humble’ 
opinion, displays in an eminent degree those highest and’ 
rarest excellencies of art—sublimity of conception and cor- 
rectness of design. Perhaps these qualities have hitherto at- 
tracted so little attention in the picture I allude to, because 
it represents a night scene, and therefore could not appro- 
priately exhibit that brilliancy of colouring which undoubt- 
edly is'a great merit in painting, but one, the value of which 
seems over-rated ; -while (as may be said still to be too much 
the case in England) it is held to make amends for every 
defect in drawing and in expression. 

The picture I am speaking of, is The Repose in Ez egypt, by 
Haydon. | The subject seemed so hackneyed as to appear in- 
capable of being treated in a novel way, or at least of com- 
bining with novelty, any degree of propriety and truth: yet 
this, I think, has here been most successfully achieved. 

We do not, in this composition, see the mother, after the, 
fatigue of a long journey under a burning sun and across a» 
barren desart, nurse her infant with all the composure and 
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freshness of a fine lady just risen from her toilet, while her 


sturdier husband is looking idly on, a most useless as well as 
insignificant personage : no, the weaker vessel, overcome 
with weariness, is restoring her exhausted strength with a 
few moments’ repose, having resigned her precious charge 
to the care of her robuster helpmate. And well might she 
trust it to his watchfulness; for it is impossible to conceive 


greater tenderness than that with which Joseph gazes on the 


infant stretched in his lap. Thus, for the first time brought 
forward and rendered, from a very subordinate, a principal 


_ personage, the figure and the attitude of Joseph seem to 
_ have been deeply meditated by the artist. Both are happily 


expressive of his character and station ; forthe limbs, at the 
same. time that they display great correctness of drawing, 
are not those of an ideal, or even exalted personage; they 
are truly those of a sturdy mechanic, used to hard labour, 
and whose appearance alone is sufficient to mark him as able 
to withstand and overcome, the weariness to which all else 
around him yields. The drawing of the child too, with its 
little legs crossed, is most accurate, and its posture ex- 
tremely pleasing. 

While all the rest of the picture is immersed in sleep and 
darkness, this group alone receives a sort of silvery moon- 


like light, from a glory composed of two heautiful angels, to 


whom seems committed the guidance of the travellers; and 
it may be said of this picture, that throughout every part of 
it reigns a sort of calmness which gradually inspires the 
mind of the beholder himself with the repose it displays. 

The accessories, such as the broad-leaved banana, which 
shades the holy group, the palm-tree, the distant tents, &c. 
all belong to the country in which lies the scene, and seem 
to have been thoroughly studied. 
from finding that while the biaiectiund of familiar Piers 
like Wilkie’s, strike every eye, come home to every intellect, 
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and become a general topic of conversation, the merits of 
more elevated subjects are as yet felt by few only, require 
being poimted out to the many, and do not spontaneously 
excite that enthusiasm indicative of a strong and universal - 
sense of the higher branches of art: but since I have men- 
tioned Mr. Wilkie, I cannot refrain from mdulging in the 
pleasure of adding, as a circumstance honourable both to 
him and to Mr. Haydon, that I understand these two young 
"artists, though in such different careers, like men Thade to 
feel each other’s worth, are sg intimate friends, 


The Cotracr Door, by H. Tomson, R. A. (No. 55) 
presents us with the outside of a cottage, where sits an ele- 
gant girl, and where stands an idle boy,. with poultry, &c. 
Perhaps it might without exaggeration be called a picture of 
rural idleness, fora cat sits idly in the cottage window, the 
eocks and hens stand idly by, an idle infant, who might 
employ himself on his porringer of milk, sits on the ground, 
the girl is idly engaged in playing with a squirrel, and the boy 
ina very common idle occupation among rustics—notching a 
stick. We hope the painter too has not been idly employed. 

The principal figure in this picture, is not a peasant, but 
a cottage volunteer, or young lady who has got free from the 
trammels of ceremony and the toils of fashion, and who 
chooses tq lead a cottage life. Of this we are firmly per- 
suaded by the appearance of her hat, shawl, shoulderknots, 
&e. but most of all, by the elegance of her bust and studied 
negligence of her attitude, Sen 

The picture contains some excellent colouring and a very 
arreealble general effect, is executed with a bold and firm 
hand, and may be pronounced, on the whole, one of the 
happiest efforts of the kind which we have secn from the 
pencil of Mr. Thomsén. . 

Yet we cannot avoid thinking that rustic subjects are 
more truly interesting, when painted on a smaller scale than 
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this of the Cottage Door. Heroic subjects, which are cal- 
culated to brace and expand the mind of the spectator, 
seem to require a large canvas. We should probably be 
more affected by a colossal, than by a small, picture of Her- 
cules or Achilles ; but in viewing pictures of rural inno- 
cence, our pleasure i is of a far different kind :—they please 
the mind by relaxing ih and if Mr: Thomison’s Cottage 
Door, had been painted on a Canvas no larger than contains 
Mr. Shee’s beautiful figure of Pattie, we think he would 
have found more persons than he will at present, desirous of 
possessing it. 


HELENUS and Cassanpra, (No.193,) by H. Howarp, 
A. R. A. 

“ Helenus and Cabsentntras sleeping. in. ve as of 
Apollo, acquired.a spirit of divination by the agency of two 
serpents, which wound themselves about them, whispering 
in their ears the councils of the gods.” — 

So says the catalogue: but, whispering in their ears the 
councils of the gods* is not very good sense in this place; 
and we doubt whether words amounting to these in mean- 
ing are to be found in any classic writer. Without an- 
swering any very intelligible purpose, they serve'but to ren- 
der more indistinct the confused sentiment with which the 
spectator is affected at the sight of this picture. As. far as 
we are able to ascertain the predominating impression which 
it made on our own mind, it was that of sleeping innocence 
in danger, and so appears to feel the old priest, or whatever 
else he may be, in the back ground. He little dreams that 
_ the serpents are whispering in the ears of Cassandra and He- 
lenus the councils of the gods, or imparting to them the 
power of foretelling the events that should in future happen 
tomen. To our apprehension, the ray from above, conveys 


* Whispering in their ears the will of Fate, or councils of the De- 
stinies, if they ever held councils, would seem to be more proper. 
VOL. I, a 
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much more powerfully than the presence of the serpents, 
the idea of an holy influx proceeding from Apollo. — 

The painter seems to intend to terrify us with the ideas 
of beauty and, innocence in danger, and at the same time 
informs us that they are not in danger, but blessed with the 


presence of messengers from heaven. But as this.is a 


heathen miracle, and as miracles must run counter to the 
natural order of things, we must endeavour to be reconciled. 
Perhaps too, if the human mind be at all affected by abstract 
forms, (a question upon which the learned in art have dif 
fered most widely,) a similar kind of counter sentiment may 
subsist between the beauty of serpentine forms, and the 
terror which serpents themselves inspire. , 

However these things may be, the extremities in this pic- 
ture appear neither so delicate as they once were, nor so 
accurate as the generality of this artist’s works. The picture 
has evidently been gone ever, since we saw it in the Exhi- 
bition-Room of the Reyal Academy, for the general effect 
is broader and the colours brighter than we there remember 
them, and in improving the picture in these respects, Mr. 


Howard appears to have impaired the perfections of his - 


own drawing. 

_ His Hyzas and the Nataps, (No. 29,) dee a inch 
smaller picture, is in our estimation a superior performance, 
and alone would prove Mr. Howard worthy of the rank of 
Royal Academician, to which (as we understand) he has re- 
cently been raised. It is a classical story poetically treated, 
and possessing, with a powerful effect of light and shade, a 
tone of colour congenial with the subject: the management 
of Mr. Howard’s pencil in this picture is also much to be ad- 
mired, The group of Hylas and the caressing Naiads is 
entwined with great art,: governed by simplicity of taste, 
and is represented as gracefully floating down the stream, 
while Hercules roams in the extreme distance, calling in 
vain on his beloved Hylas. 


SST 
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Sir WitiiaM BeEEcHEY, R. A. exhibited in the last 
year, a pleasing picture of a chalk cavern under the Mar- | 
gate Cliffs, which found a purchaser; and a Venus,’ to 
whose charms the public proved insensible, which was 
coldly admired, and returned unsold. Guided by this ex- 
perience, we suppose, and in conformity with the reigning 
_ taste, he this year sends to the British Gallery his landscape 
playthings: “his summer recreations on the sea-coast— 
sketchy, unelaborate productions, and offered to the public 
as no other. 
» No. 202, is a View of SourHEND, Essex, by moon- 
light, with much of the general effect of nature. The 
sparks of glowing colour with which Sir William has 
touched the cottage-windows, while they suggest the idea of 


internal comfort, are of great value to the picture as a piece 
os colouring. 


> 


’ He who would view this picture to advantage, aisiita re- 
tire to some distance ; whence he will see, that in order to 
avoid two masses of light, of equal breadth and brightness, 
on the water and in the sky, the painter has interposed a, 
tree with excellent effect, where the moon would else have 
thrown “her silver mantle o’er the deep” with distracting 
splendour. He will also see that the leading lines and forms 
of the composition, artfully evident in some places, and 
judiciously obscured in others, are altogether good: and he 
will have less reason to regret, than when he approaches 
nearer, that the horses, particularly the white horse, on the 
fore ground, are not better painted. 


His View of Letcu from the Hamlet of PriITTLEWELL, 
has also a striking general effect, and unites considerable 
taste in painting slight sketchy trees, with a correct resem- 
blance of the scene. Excepting that we think the sky too 
much divided into small parts, the landscape, as a whole, is 
well composed, and the flood of light on the sea (but that 
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the number of apertures in the clouds do not accord with it) 
is well introduced, and much like Nature, as we have seen 
her at this very place. : 


GIRL WASHING HER FEET, by W. Owen, R. A bios 
328.) 

Mr. Owen had before firmly established his claims to the 
public attention in subjects of this description, and the present 
1s, in most respects, not inferior to his former productions. 

‘With a large portion of that genuine, unaffected, simpli- 
city in the figure, which constitutes the most powerful charm 
of pictures of this kind, Mr. Owen has united his usual well-. 
tempered richness and harmony of: colour: and the pitcher, 
bulrushes, stem of the tree, wild convolvulus and other 
weeds, which the artist has introduced, with the splendid 
star of light bursting between the foliage, are painted with 
a degree of taste and felicity of handling, in which eoney 
no painter excels Mr. Owen. 

But the girl’s right leg is too much extended, and. is not 
well connected with the rest of the figure; and we are not 
sure that a girl washing her feet, or putting on her stockings, 
is altogether so pleasing a subject for a picture as Mr. Owen 
has sometimes selected. Rural novelty should know its li- 
mits: and cottage girls do things every day, beside putting on 
their stockings, which would not become very interesting, if 
they were to be ever so well painted. 


chart S 


~'We have much pleasure in observing and reporting the 
professional progress of Mr. R.Coox. He this year exhi- 
bits two pictures of great merit: one from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and one from the Iliad, and neither of them exceeded 
by any picture of its kind in the present Exhibition, 

In treating the Acony oF Curist, (No. 217,) he has 
avoided an error which is very common among the old mas- 
ters, even of the highest celebrity, and which has been 
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sometimes repeated by the moderns. Jesus Christ using a 
figurative expression in his prayer upon this extraordinary 
occasion, says, “OQ my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me”—as it.is still common in poetry, and 
even in the common intercourse of life, to say the cup of 
sorrow, &e. and hence most painters who have chosen this 
subject, have thought it necessary to make the angel which 
St. Luke mentions, look something like a waiter from the bar 
of a tavern, bearing a cup of liquor: Mr. Cook’s angel, on 
the: contrary, looks like a messenger from Heaven who has 
descended to administer comfort, and is employed. in sus- 
taining our blessed Saviour during that agonizing moment 
when the human, 1 is struggling with the divine, nature. In 
the countenance of Jesus Christ himself, this agony is 
firmly and finely expressed, but is mingled with the dawn- 
ings, or something more than the dawnings, of holy 
resignation: for we there read, not only the prayer which 
we have repeated above, but also, “ nevertheless, not 
my will, but thine be done,” and this the painter has accom- 
plished with little auxiliary aid from surrounding circum- 
stances, The head and figure of Christ is the focus of the 
picture, to which all else does but converge the spectator’s 
attention, (who should approach near to see it in per- 
fection :) yet when separately examined, the angel, sleeping 
_flisciples, sky, &c. are all painted with considerable ability. 

But though Mr. Cook has avoided one error, he has fallen 
into another; and though some of our readers may. think 
with Uncle Toby that “a story passes very well now-a-days 
without such niceties,” yet we cannot entirely pass a trifling 
anachronism which we observe in this picture, and which 
will for ever shew to those who may see it in the Bishop of 
Durham’s collection, that it was not painted under his lord- 
ship’s s supervisal. 

Had the Bishop seen the picture on the artist’s easel, he 
would doubtless have informed him that it was altogether 
wrong to introduce a waning crescent moon on the night of 
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the Jewish feast of the passover, which was always cele-. 
brated at the time of the full moon, and that to this day our 
Christian festival of Easter has been ordained to be move- 
able, in order to make it accord as near as possible with the 
paschal full moon. | 
The artist’s intention in introducing the moon appears to 
have been, at once to give elevation to his mount, and a 
portentous character to his picture: it also serves to mark 
that the event took place at an early hour of the evening. 
All this is well, but the moon should be full orbed, though 
it might be crossed by clouds, and its brightness obstructed, 
as much as the painter pleases, 


Mr. Coox’s other picture is from “ the tale of Troy di- 
vine ;” it is marked No. 232 in the Catalogue, and is en- 
titled Hecror REPROVING Paris. 

This classical picture is painted in a manner which at 
once seems to prove that delicacy of penciling, which has so 
frequently been employed on subjects of rusticity, belongs 
with more propriety to the beautiful class of subjects, and 
inclines us to believe that we have been pleased with it in 
the Dutch school, chiefly because it is in itself agreeable ; 
and that our attention has dwelt on it there with the greater 
delight, from the subjects of Teniers and his followers being 
in themselves of subordinate interest. 

However this may be, Mr, Cook has shewn in this picture 
that a subject belonging to the beautiful class, derives great 
advantage from being treated with a corresponding delicacy 
in the conduct or handling of the pencil. Fhe elegant 
ornaments, architecture, and costume of antiquity—such of 
them, we mean, as might properly be supposed to belong to 
the royal palace of a far-famed metropolis which more than 
mortal hands had been employed to erect—are here intro- 
duced, but kept in due,subservience to the general senti- 
ment of the whole; anda fine harmonious tone of colour, a 
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sort of warm purpleish grey, which accords well with a sub- 
ject of arich and beautiful character, pervades the picture. » 

But though there is much to praise in this performance, 
there is also something to blame. Mr. Cook’s Hector, we 
think, is in stature too short, and appears deficient in heroic 
character: yet who shall paint the Hector of Homer? the 
godlike Hector! the bulwark of his country ! 

_ That innate dignity of deportment, which discloses ij 
han little is done, how much latent energy is possessed ; or, 
the science of painting strength of mind, is probably one of 
the greatest difficulties which the historical painter has to 
surmount. If he falls short of it, he is in danger of being 
esteemed apathetic : if he) goes beyond, the reproach of 
being esteemed theatrical and affected, is sure to await him. 

In the picture before us, Mr. Cook has at least kept on 
the side of prudence, for the least appearance of strut or 
swagger in a hero, is far more offensive, and more destruc- » 
tive to elevated character, than an equal proportion of the 
contrary fault; we must recollect too, that in the majesty 
of Hector’s character, there is an amiable mildness ; no one 
of Homer’s heroes assuming so little of the superiority 
which he really possesses ; and we are well aware that a ju- 
dicious painter—one who is master of human sympathies— 
knows that he really accomplishes much more, when he 
stimulates the spectator’s imagination to go beyond what he 
has actually produced, than when he visibly attempts to 
carry his art beyond imagination; and, that if he can but. 
bring us to believe that it 1s Hector who appears before us, 
we shall be disposed to give large crédit to the valour which 
his hero will display in the plains of Troy. 

Mr. Cook’s Paris, with much of the characteristic lassi- 
‘tude ‘which attends on habits of luxurious indulgence, is 
perhaps a little too boyish: but here occurs a fresh instance 
of the difficulty which we have stated above, in painting 
subjects from Homer; and again we ask what painter has 
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combined, or shall combine in a single figure, the umpire of 
contending goddesses, the lover and the beloved of Helen, 
and the subtle archer who subsequently became the mur- 
derer of ‘Achilles * ? 

But the Helen of Mr. Cook is beautiful ! and her near 
is of that passive kind, which seems properly to belong to 
the character of fair Helen. Of all the Helens and all the ~ 
heroines which we have had the pleasure of seeing +, mone 
has a claim which we admit with so little reluctance, to be 
considered as the woman which Greece might fight to re- 
cover, and Troy might fight to retain. 


Tue Beccar, by H. Sincieton, (No. 6,) is far too ele- 
vated, to be what the Catalogue purports, and does not at all 
accord with the lines from Warton’s Ode, 

« The naked beggar shiv’ring lies, 
While whistling tempests round her rise; 
And trembles lest the tott’ring wall 
Should on her sleeping infants fall.” 


The female is neither a beggar, nor naked; the tempest has 
risen, and is more than whistling ; the wall is an impending 
rock; andthe whole wants characteristic simplicity. Per- 
haps it were better to say of the whole, that it is a misnomer, 
for it is really an affecting picture, of a woman—but not a 
low bred woman—not a woman that could beg—with her 
children, in distress. Cal] it an unfortunate mother—leave 
out Warton’s lines—and (if you are master of so much ab- 
straction) leave out Singleton’s manner—It assumes to itself 
a poetic character, and every part appears replete with mean- 


* We must not forget that Pliny has recorded, and Fuseli believes, 
that a statue once existed in which this union was exemplified. It 
Was executed in bronze by Euphranor the Isthmian; and, for many 
learned and critical observations respecting it, the reader is referred to 


the Professor’s first Lecture, published by J. Johnson, 1801, 
t 28th April 1808. 
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ing—even the distant beacon will then seem to say, Behold 
the wreck of Beauty, and—beware. 


The limits which circumstances have prescribed to us, - 
and the quantity of subject matter which crouds upon our 
‘attention at the present season of the year, which may be 
called the harvest time of Art, does not allow us to comment 
on all the (twelve) pictures which the present Exhibition 
displays from the pencil of Mr. S. DRumMonp. 

His first picture in the order of the Catalogue is the 
Drownep SalLor (No. 5.) | 

‘The idea of painting this pathetic picture, appears to have 
been conceived (if we may hazard a conjecture upon a point 
of this nature) from the painter’s having seen the Dead Sol- 
dier of Wright of Derby, to which it may be thought to 
bear some comparison. Both pictures speak forcibly to the 
heart ; but while Drummond discloses the boundary of the 
feelings which he means to impress, Wright, with more con- 
suinmate ‘art, deals largely in suggestion, and directs, but 
does not limit, the imagination of his observer. 

The stiffened corse of the sailor is well conceived and 
well expressed, ‘and the effect of such a spectacle on the dif- 
ferent ages and sexes of the group of bystanders which the 
painter has introduced, is not less justly felt; from the mere 
dread of childhood, ‘to the manly regret of mature age. 

The mingled pity and aversion of the softer sex is ably 
depicted, but you really are led to see into the mind of the 
elderly man who forms the apex of the composition; and 
you ‘there see the humane wish that he could have saved, 
mingled with regret that he cannot restore, the deceased, 
but rendered subservient to mild acquiescence in the dis- 
pensations of Providence. 

The colouring is of a cold, livid, melancholy cast ; suited, 
in:our opinion, :to the subject of the picture, It is somewhat 

VOL. I. R 
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dissonant, but. we are not sure that even this dissonance is 
improper in this place. 


In his next picture (No. 7) PHaraon’s DAUGHTER 
pleads for Moses with all the ardour and innocence of virtue 
and youth; but her father is not yet beginning to relent, 
and, in our opinion, appears more apathetic and inexorable 
than the occasion requires. We should haye been glad to 
have seen, and we think the painter should have shewn us, 
~ the dawnings of parental love, PEE not the daylight of 
humanity. | 

The three other fe introduced, are, the infant Moses, | 
and, we suppose, his mother and sister. The woman has 
much motherly sweetness of expression, with a well-ma- 
naged reflected light on her countenance; and the look and 
action of the girl has also much of sisterly tenderness. | 

With such claiins on the public regard, men of taste will 
regret that Mr. Drummond unites such occasional fuzziness 
of form and crudity of colour; and such entire inattention, to 
architectural costume, as is shewn in the present per- 
formance. | 

The draperies in this picture are more pean defective, 
both in their forms and colours. Indeed, the public eye 
has long been—we will not say offended, -but—dissatisfied 
with this artist’s colouring, and, whilst dwelling on his merit, 
which it has justly perceived to be considerable, has looked 
at his colouring with indulgence, wishing it were better, 
but pardoning the evil for the sake of the good:. with equal 
indulgence, and with warmer hopes from Mr. Drummond’s 
reflections on the subject, than from our own, we shall ven- 
ture a word or twoon “ the cause of this effect, defective.” 

It is well known that the earlier part of this artist’s life 
was devoted—squandered, we had almost said, by a part of the 
community which was insensible to its real value, on crayon 
painting, and it appears to us that. the habits and the eye for 
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colour which were then formed, influence Mf. Drummond's 
present historical practice i in ‘oil. Itis in the nature of crayon 
painting to be comparatively garish, and to want a basis of 
neutral tint in its shadows, and this seems to be precisely the 
defect of Mr. Drummond’ s present. system of colouring. _ 

‘The back-ground of Pharaoh’s Daughter pleading | for 
Moses,” contains nothing. characteristic of Egypt. The 
painter | has here sported a monstrous, but very uncouth, and 
unclassical, chimera, asa leg to the throne ; (or other seat on 
which the sister of Moses is sitting with the infant 3) and, 
in hoping to impose on the spectator’ s ignorance by sticking 
a strange idol against the wall, he has exposed his own. He 
has still more completely exposed his ignorance by intro- 
ducing a portion of a pointed arch, many.centuries before 
any kind of arches was invented. His distant landscape 
‘does not at all resemble what we naturally conceive of 
the. neighbourhood of a metropolis of such remote anti- 
quity as Memphis, nor his river the magnificence. of the 
Nile. But we must do Mr. Drummond the justice to add, 
that these faults are in part ascribable to the defects of our 
national establishment for the cultivation of Arts, where we 
_ have no Professor of Costume; where the students reteive no. 
kind of instruction on the subject; and where it has been 
but too much the fashion to consider the human figure:as 
the exclusive object of the historical painter’s: attention. 
Hence probably we so frequently see in England, the back 
grounds of historical pictures, idly, or sittiiich filled up with 
mere palliations of ignorance, . 

A common defect in Mr. Drummond’s culkyas he of flesh, 
is, that it partakes of chakkiness in some places, and of clay- 
eyness in others. In the language of painters, his carnation 
tints want truth. In the picture which we are just dis-» 
missing, the reader may see a. pregnant instance of this; 
-and it is also, though perhaps not in an equally repre- 
hensible degree, the case in that of— 
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The Goop SamaniTan, (No. 95.) We say, not in the 
same degree, because, while the complexion. of the good 
Samaritan himself is too much an unassimilated mixture of 
the colour of clay and roses, the complexion of him who 
has fallen among thieves, as well as the expression of his 
countenance and attitude, is that of a bruised, wounded, 
and suffering individual. 

The good Samaritan, as we have formerly seen him, is - 
recruiting with cordials the fainting spirits of the sufferer, 
having previously bound up his wounds; but, as we have 
mot formerly seen, the Samaritan has partially covered his. 
patient with his own mantle; and thus Mr. Drummond has 
created an opportunity of contrasting the naked body of a 
healthy, with that ‘of an apparently dying, man; while he 
forcibly expresses in the language of his art, the sentiment 
of commiseration. 

As an Academical composition, this picture is also en~ 
titled to some praise, and the landscape is here somewhat 
better painted than in other of this artist’s pictures: the 
weeds on the foreground especially, are painted with some 
care, yet they are English weeds—chiefly the wild turnep, if. 
we are right in our recollection—not the wild vegetation of 
the mountains of Asia. | | 


His Srconp CoMING OF THE Mess1AnH (No. 198) did 
not make that striking and powerful impression on our minds 
which we expected from the representation of so stupendous 
and awful an event: but we profess not to have looked at 
this picture with the repeated attention which we intended, 
and which criticism requires: we remarked in it however 
that some passages, particularly the figure of the Messiah, 
somewhat resembled West in style of design, but in respect 
of the dabby indecision with which they are pencilled, did 
not at all resemble him, being as opposite as East is to 
‘West. 
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We recollect also being affected as by a mysterious jum-~ 
ble of good, bad, and indifferent, which he who would 
analyse, must expect to exercise his patience. It seemed 
more as if “Chaos, was come again,” than the Messiah, at 
whose presence all eyes were to be opened; and while the 
old man on the foreground would not have discredited those 

bs who in the days of yore 
The crown of Art with greatest honour wore, 

wn 
the ground on which he is kneeling, the distant mountain, 
and even some of the figures, appear rather like the abor- 
tive smearings from a nearly-exhausted pallette and worn- 
out pencils, than like painting. | ‘ 


Mr. Drummonp has also painted a sort of fete of our 
favourite players in their. stage dresses, and has wittily en 
titled it, “ DraMATIS PERSON.” Itis marked in the Ca- 
talogue No. 40, and consists of a numerous group, brought 
together with elegance and art, and painted with a much 
neater and firmer touch than Mr. Drummond usually em-. 
ploys. ‘The various dresses, with their materials, are well 
discriminated, and the likenesses for the most part are ex- 
cellent. The whole displays much of the art of Watteau 
turned to English account: and Lord Egremont has pur- 
chased in this performance, a most pleasing cabinet picture, 
which will, in every view, go down to posterity with an en- 
crease of value; for when the persons represented shall have 
strutted their 


hour upon the stage, 
And then are seen no more ; 


this picture shall live, a valuable record both of the features 
and figures of the actors, and the abilities of the painter. 
We remember “the Apotheosis of Garrick” being painted 
and engraved, with this ostensible purpose in view, but the 
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Apotheosis. of Garrick was in every respect meré nonsense 
to the picture now under review. 


His Filing or A Mirx-House (No. 84) contains a very 
interesting group, and calls forth some of the best of our 
domestic affections. It moreover shews, as. well as his 
“ Dramatis Persone,” that Mr. Drummond can pencil neat- 
ly, and please highly by his penciling, for the dishes, tubs, 
pots, pans, &c.. which he has introduced, are touched with. 
great delicacy and dexterity. ) 

The subject of this picture naturally reminds us of the 
interiors of Ostade and others of the Flemish school; and 
our recollection of these, makes us think that Mr. Drum- 
mond’s browns want richness. The general effect of the 
whole is forcible and pleasing, but a little more richness, and: 
clearness in the nearer shadows, would have made it still 
more so. ~ | 


“We congratulate the public and Mr. WooprorDE on 
the very considerable progress which he has lately made 
in his art. Men of less noble minds have ceased to strive, 
and their energies have abated, when they arrived at ho- 
nourable distinctions: Mr. Woodforde’s strength has. en- 
creased since he has attained the honours of the Royal. Aca- 
demy, and he has proceeded in his career with accelerated 
pace. _ 

Weare led to say this as well from what he now exhibits 
in the Great Room at Somerset-House, as from his pictures 
in the present Exhibition, the first of which is RerEecca 
at the Well, receiving the bracelets from’ ABRAHAM’S 
STEWARD, (No. 48). : 

Mr. Woodforde has here produced an elegant compostition 2 
of much originality, the figures and draperies of which are 
carefully drawn and well coloured. The figure of Rebecca 
is more espécially graceful, and-her face, neck, and hands 
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have much of the tone which we have been accustomed to 
admire in the nudities of Guido, with considerable transpa- 
rency in the shadows and reflexes. We have seldom seen 
green drapery so harmonioysly introduced as i in the dress of 
Abana SEERA. io neg my 

‘The Iranian Peswanaty -by S: Wooprorpe, R. ‘Ae 
(No. 83,) professedly taken from the 17th Ode of Horace, is 
painted with more energy than the generality of this artist’s 
former works, and combines good colouring with a certain — 
degree of graceful composition. The listening female is 
beautiful, and her whole figure fills its station in the picture 
with becoming grace ; but the expression of countenance of 
the piping shepherd we think less appropriate, and. too 
much like a portrait. 

The distant Italian landscape, with part of Horace’s villa, 
(as we suppose) comes in well, but from reading the lines. 
‘which Mr. Woodforde has quoted * from that poet, we ex- 
pected to have seen more shepherds and more of landscape : 
at the least, we expected to have seen the Ustica winding 
through the vale ; and the rocks which, as we read, echoed 
the music. Horace gives us an extended and delightful idea 
of the Italian pastoral of his day, of which Mr. Woodforde 
presents us only a single episode. 


Mr. B. BarKER’s LANDSCAPES, (Nos, 427, and 438,) are. 
both pictures of very, considerable merit. The former, in 
particular, unites much of the general hue of Nature under, 
such a sky as Mr, Barker has here painted, with an expression of . 
space in the middle ground, which has rarely been exceeded. 


* «¢ Soft rural lays through ev’ry valley sound : 
By low Ustica’s purling spring, 
The shepherds pipe and sing, 
Whilst from the even rocks the tunes rebound,” 


\ 
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The water in both is remarkably transparent, and, especially 
in 438, the painter has been eminently successful in con- 
veying the idea of its being in motion. With a large 
portion of the taste and facility of handling of Hobbima, 
or rather, we think, of that very scarce and unaffected 
master Simon Rombouts, Mr. Barker unites something of 
the tones of Rysdael in his lighter and more aerial pictures, 
yet without being a copyist of either. He shews that he has 
studied them profoundly, but he shews that he ngs also 
studied Nature. 


~ EveninG, by R. Haver, (No. 244,) is a placid river 
scene with trees on its banks, well understood, and painted 
with a masterly pencil. A charming ‘tone, such as Wilson 
sometimes delighted in, of greenish grey, warmed and har- 
monized by the light ‘of a mild summer’s evening, is diffused 
through the picture. ; 


Eventnc. TInTERN Appey, by W. S. Reynoxps, 
(No. 443,) is a rough, but well-painted landscape. Why 
the painter has chosen to call it Tintern Abbey, we are at 
some loss to conjecture, as that venerable ruin is so far from 
being the subject-of the picture, that it is scarcely to be 
found init. With much hunting and circumspection, we at 
_ length dimly discovered something like Tintern Abbey seated 
in an obscure dell; but the proper subject of the picture is 
the border of a wood, where, with great knowledge of com- 
position, the artist has introduced a flock of sheep passing 
a gate, and with equal knowledge of chiaroscuro, the effect 
ofa dull evening at rather a late hour. His trees are bold and 
massy, and a good landscape tone of warm grey, tempered 
with green, and something like Havell’s which we have just 
noticed with so much pleasure, pervades the whole. — 
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No. 460 represents. Waccon HORSES FRIGHTENED BY 
LIGHTNING, by J. WaRp, A. R. A. who has here produced an 
effect which though it flashes upon the spectator’s attention, 
and arrests his eye with the sudden power of lightning itself, 
is deficient in the obscurity and indefinity of a night storm, | 
(which the artist has intended to’ paint.) The objects are 
too much ‘made out: and yet we are well persuaded that 
the draggling continuity of Mr. Ward’s full pencil, when 
he imitates’ the landscape-painting: of Rubens, has great 
generalising powers, and might be successfully employed in - 
painting the effects of lightning during a night storm. 

Mr. Ward has well expressed the extreme confusion and 

imminent danger of the waggoner and his team; the horses 
are thoroughly understood and firmly painted; and though 
the chiaroscuro presents us with more than can be seen by 
the light! of the moon, and whilst lightning’ is flashing, it is 
nevertheless (as we have already remarked) striking, and 
painted with a masterly hand. We do not wish that Mr. 
Ward’s hand‘had been less masterly whilst employed on this 
picture, but we think there is room to wish that his mind _ 
had been more so. 


Tue JupemENT oF Sotomon, (No. 14,) by W, Hi1- 
TON, when considered’ as'the work of a junior artist, must 
_be regarded as a picture of great promise, if not as an ex- 
traordinary performance ;' for, with something of*youthful 
excess, and a reasonable portion of youthful enthusiasm, it 
combines much of mature thinking and painting. 
In the cardinal point of telling his story well, the painter’ 
has, in our opinion, been eminently successful ; the general 
| arrangement of his chiaroscuro is good, and as an academi- 
| _ cal composition his picture is entitled to a large share of ap+ 
_ probation: though it is far from being entitled to unqualified’ 
| approbation, for reasons to which we shall presently advert. 
The expression of the two mothers is powerful : and appro- 
yOL. I. os 
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- priate, both in countenance and action, and the wicked tri- 
umph of the deceitful harlot, who is represented as quite a 
low-minded, crafty, common woman, is finely contrasted 
with the pathetic appeal of her,who is the real mother of the 
living child, whose “bowels yearned upon. her son,” and 
‘who seems to say to Solomon, “O my Lord! give her the 
living child, and in nowise slay it:” while in the action of 
Solomon himself, the painter has not sunk the easy unaffected 
majesty of the monarch, in the sudden impulse of the man. 

But the figure of the executioner is Herculean and. over- 
charged, and he brandishes his weapon with far too much ~ 
of the theatrical swagger which we have so often heard con- 
demned in Goltzius, Spranger, and their followers. 

His back-ground figures, too, haye not sufficient meaning, 
or connexion with the rest of his picture, and are too much 
what a master of celebrity has called figures “to let,’ and 
his architecture is of dubious character. He should not 
however, have introduced arches, which are of Roman ori- 
gin, and were unknown in the days of Solomon. 

Though Mr. Hilton has told his story in such a way as 
comes home to.our sympathies, art, it seems, has prescribed 
. to itself certain rules: and if a huddled-up figure with nu- 
-merous fore-shortenings (or such a figure as the wicked 
_ harlot) appears in the same picture with others where con- 
siderable length of line prevails, the composition, we are 
told, will not appear homogeneous, or in character with it- 
self; and will rather seem a compilation from several, than 
the offspring of a single mind. ‘The flourishing undula- 
tions, and frequent foreshortenings of Rubens, would not 
at all accord with the dry simplicity, and unbroken. length 
of line of Nicolas Poussin.. Hence it has to our knowledge 
been surmised, that Mr. Hilton did not-invent this compo- 
sition ; but until it shall be expressly pomted out, where,the 
parts are severally to be found, we.shall give him .eredit de | 
the whole. 
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The J udgment of Solomon, i is a very fine subject for dis- 
playing the concentrative power of imitative art. Historical ~ 
painting, can with strict propriety represent in one picture 
but a single instant of time. Hence the matured science 
which Mr. Hilton has shewn in selecting that instant, and 
which has empowered him to.combine co-operative circum- 
stances ‘and concentrate his subject. While the sword of the 
executioner is raised, and the mother is yet pleading, the 
king interposeés ; and interposes with the mild dignity of a 
“wise monarch administering justice, not like an inferior man, 
eager to justify an individual, or save the life of a child. 
How comparatively prolix and tedious must even poetry 


have been, in-combining and bringing these intellectual 
ye toa focus ! 


_ACHILLES MOURNING OVER THE DEAD BoDy OF Pa- 
trocius, (No. 75,) by J. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison has very much improved this performance, 
since he painted it for the gold medal at the Royal Academy. 
Asa composition it was always entitled to some praise: it is 
now a very carefully painted picture, and in this respect also 
does credit to its author, and likewise to its at ae as an 
encourager of youthful merit. . 

But Mr. Harrison’s colouring is in this instance, too mete 
for the pathetic grandeur of his subject, and reminds us 
rather of Pope’s Homer, than of Homer’s Iliad. If the 
painter, or any other person, should doubt this, let him 
took at Achilles mourning, as the day-light dies away, and 
he will see how much this picture would gain in sentiment, 
if the colours were more grave and subdued. | 

The display of various ornaments too, excites more of 
_ the spectator’s attention, than he ought to spare, or than 
Homer requires him to spare, from his afflicted hero. 

Again, if the artist should happen not to be critically cor- 
rect in his knowledge of costume, his elaborate painting will 
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appear like taking pains to shew what is not true. Now, 4 

, earpet—a great rarity at that early period—is not mehtioned. 

as forming part of the furniture of the tent of Achilles, 

though the tent itself*, with its lofty covering of thatch, and 
pillars of pine, as well as the utensils within, are particu- 

larly described by the poet; and Mr. Harrison should have 

reflected that a carpet is no very fit accompaniment for a 
camp of brave and hardy warriors, nor particularly necessary 

in a warm climate. He-should, beside, have taken into 

consideration that when Homer mentions carpets, it Is 

among those costly rarities which were selected by Priam to 

win the favour of A \chilles and ransom the body of Hector, 

and which were previously kept within the royal treasury, in 

boxes with sculptured lids. 

When the expression “ the majesty of the people,” was 
first used in the British House of Commons, it excited a 
smile: it was repeated with emphasis, and commanded re+ 
spect ; and a distinguished foreigner has since said that it is 
sufficient of itself to consecrate a language. The majesty 
of Art is but beginning to be felt, and is not yet understood 
among us as a people: Among some who rank themselves 
with the great it still but excites a smile; and even some of 
our historical painters have yet to perceive that an up= 
holsterer or house painter would excel them, if bright, vivid, — 
colours might be received as grandeur; and that an under= 
taker might outvie them, if the grandeur of ornament; 


* they reach’d the tent for Peleus’ son 
-Rais’d by the Myrmidons: with trunks of pine 
They built it, loppiig smooth the boughs away, . 
Then spread with shaggy mowings of the mead 
Its lofty roof ;— 


he open’d wide the sculptur’d lids is 

Of various chests, whence mantles twelve he took 
Of texture beautiful ; twelve single cloaks; 
As many Carpets, 


+ 
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inight be substituted for the grandeur of grief. To assimi- 
late shewy ornament and vivid colour with pathos, calls for. 
the eye, the hand, and the judgment of a Rubens ; and j it re- 
quires more power over the passions than Mr. Harrison has 
yet manifested, to make us forget his finery. Perhaps when . 
he may treat epic subjects in future, he would do well to 
consider his art somewhat less as means of imitating natural 
and artificial objects, and somewhat more—as much more’ 
as he can—as an art of imparting elevated thought. 


ON THE ART OF GARDENING. ; 


BY THOMAS HOPE, ESQ» 


t has been much the fashion, of late years, in thse coun-. 
tay, to commend no feature in that production of human in- 
dustry, a garden, which should not appear as if still remain- 
ing the mere spontaneous work of unassisted Nature. It is 
become a very general custom, indiscriminately to condemn, 
in the laying out of grounds, every marked trace of the 
hands of man—and above all, every modification of in- 
tentional and professed symmetry. 5 

Perhaps a more methodical enquiry than has hitherto 
been made, into the purposes for which a garden is destined, 
and into the character which, in conformity with these pur-. 
poses, it ought to display, might have prevented its form. and 
embellishments from being subjected to rules so confined and 
so narrow. i 

What was, in the earliest times, the origin of the garden 2 2 
the wish that certain esculent plants and fruits, which in the 
waste field and the wide forest are scattered at great dis- 
tances, in small quantities, intermixed with useless vege- 
tables and fruits, precarious in their appearance and stunted 
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i their-growth, difficult to collect and scarce worth the 
gathering, might in a nearer, asmaller, ‘and a more access- 
ible spot, be better secured, more abundantly produced, 
kept clearer of the noxious herbs and weeds which destroy 
their mutriment and impede their growth, and, through a 
greater attention to their aspect, their culture, and their de- 
velopement, be made to bear a foliage more juicy and more 
tender, or fruits more rich and more mellow. | 

This was, in its origin; the sole object of the entire gar- 
den; this, to the present hour, continues to be the principal 
purpose of that essential: portion of the garden, nevotede: to 
the uses of the kitchen and the table. , 

In these parts of the garden then, which. are destined 
immediately for the gratification not of the eye, but merely 
of the palate, it is only in proportion as we more fully devi- 
ate from the desultory and confused dispositions of simple 
Nature, firstly, by separating the different species of esculént 
plants, not only from their useless neighbours, but from 
each other; and, secondly, by confining the vegetables thus 
classed in those symmetric and measured compartments, 
which enable us with greater ease to discern, to ap- 
proach, and to improve each different species in the 
precise way, most congenial to its peculiar requisites, 
that we more fully attain that first of intellectual beauties, 
which, in every production, whether of nature or of art, 
resides in the exact correspondence between the end we 
purpose, and the means we employ. | 

Nay ; if it be true that contrast and variety of colours and 
of forms are aniong tlie niost essential ingredients of visible 
beauty, we may say that even this species of sensible’ 
charm is greatly increased, in the aspect of a country, by 
the opposition to the more widely diffused -but more’ 
vague shades and outlines of the unsymmetrised . stttround- 
mg landscape, offered by the more vivid hues and more’ 
distinct forms of the gay mosaic’ work of nicely elassed 
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and symmetrised vegetables, which ‘clothe these select 
spots. 
Even where the general unadomed scenery is as bold and — 
majestic ; as in Swisserland, or as rich and luxuriant as in 
Sicily, the eye with rapture beholds the variety, and enjoys 
the relief from the vaster and sublimer features of rude Na- 

ture, offered by the professed art of a neat little patch of 
ground, whether field, orchard, or garden, symmetrically 
distributed. It looks like a small but rich gem ; a topaze, 
an emerald, or a ruby, sparkling amidst vast heaps of ruder 
ore—or rather, like a rich carpet, spread out over a corner 
of the valley. 
_. It appears thus incontrovertible, that in that part at least 
of the garden which is immediately intended for utility, we 
incidentally produce not only greater intellectual, but greater 
visible beauty, by not confining ourselves to the. desultory 
forms of unguided Nature, but by admitting the more sym- 
metric outlines of avowed art: and it therefore only remains - 
to be enquired whether, in that other and different part of 
the artificial grounds, in later times added to the former, 
which is directly intended for beauty, and which, we there- 
fore call the pleasure grounds, we shall really produce more 
beauty intellectual or visible, or in other words, more. plea- 
sure to the mind or eye, by.only employing the powers of 
art in a covert and unavowed way ; in still only preserving the 
closest resemblance to. the indeterminate and irregular forms 
of mere Nature, or by adhibiting her additional resources in 
a more open and avowed manner; in contrasting these 
more indeterminate and desultory features of pure Nature, 
with some of those more determinate and compassed out- 
lines which, indeed, ona small scale, are already found in 
many of the spontaneous productions of Nature herself; but 
which, on a more extended plan, are only displayed in the 
W orks of Art. 

_ Asay, more pleasure to the mind or eye—for the portion 
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ofthe garden here alluded to, no less than the one before 
mentioned, professes itself to be a piece of ground wrested 
from Nature’s dominion by the hand of man, for purposes to 
which Nature alone was inadequate ; and thence, contending 
that there is the least necessity or propriety in rendering this 
district, appropriated by art, a fac simile of pure Nature, 
independent of any consideration of superior beauty which 
this imitation may offer to the eye or mind, and merely be- 
cause, to forma garden, we use materials supplied by Na- 
ture, such as air, water, earth, and vegetables, would 
be absurd in the extreme. As well might we contend that 
every house, built of stone, should resemble a cavern, and 
every coat, made of wool; a sheep-skin. Every production 
of human industry whatsoever, must, if we trace it toits ori-- 
gin, arise out of one or more definite ingredients of pure 
Nature; and unless therefore, by the same-rule, every pro- 
duction: of human industry whatsoever be obliged everlast- 
ingly to continue wearing the less regular forms ef those pe- 
- culiar objects of Nature, out of which it is’ wrought, we 
cannot with more justice arraign gardens, in their capacity 
as aggregates of mere natural substances ‘and productions, for 
assuming the artificial forms’ of a terrace or a jet-d’eau, an 
avenue or a quincunx, than we can condemn opera dancers 
and figurantes, in their capacity of compounds of natural 
limbs and features; for exhibiting the artificial movements of 
the minuet andthe gavot, the entrechat and the pas-grave. 
If then the strict resemblance to’ the desultory forms of 
rude Nature be not indispensably requisite, in the artificial 
scenery of’ pleasure-grounds, on account of any invariable 
reasons of propriety or consistency, inherent in the very . 
essence of such grounds, this resemblance of studious art 
to wild nature, in the gardens that adorn our. habitations, 
can only be more eligible on account of some superior’ plea- 
sure which it gives the eye and mind, either in PONE imate 
of certain general circumstances connected with the very 
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nature of all imitation, or only in consequence of certain 
more restricted effects solely and exclusively produced by this 
peculiar species of imitation ; 3 namely, of natural landseapes 
through. artificial grounds. 
“Now, with regard to the former of these two consider- 
ations, I allow that a faithful imitation, even of a deformed 
original, - is capable of affording great intellectual pleasure 
to the beholder, provided that imitation, like those dis- 
played in painting and sculpture, be produced through dint 
of materials or tools, so different from those of which is 
composed the original imitated, as to evince in the imitator 
extraordinary ingenuity and powers: but the imitation of a 
natural landscape, through means of the very ingredients of 
all natural scenery, nainely, air, earth, trees, and water, (and 
which imitation will in general offer greater truth in pro- 
portion as it is attained through greater neglect,) cannot pos- 
sess that merit which consists in the overcoming of diffi- 
culties and the display of genius; unless indeed it be an 
imitation of such a species of wild scenery as is totally fo- 
reign to the genius of the locality in which it is pro- 
_duced—unless it consist in substituting mountains to plains, 
“waterfalls to puddles, and precipices to flats; and in that 
ease, on the contrary, the attempt at imitation will become 
80 arduous as to threaten terminating in a total failure, by 
only offering, instead of a sublime and improved resem- 
_blance, a most paltry and mean caricature. 
_ Since then, ina garden, the imitation of the less sym- 
metric arrangements of rude nature can afford little or no 
peculiar gratification to the mind, in their sole capacity as 
imitations, the question becomes restricted within a very. 
narrow compass; and all that remains to be enquired into 
As, whether, in that garden, the exclusive admission of the 
mere unsymmetric forms of simple Nature, or their mixture 
_with a certain proportion of the more symmetric forms of 
“VOL - : 
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professed art, will give more intense and more varied plea~ 
sure to the eye ? | 

And, when thus stated, I should think the ‘Aerie would 
be nearly answered in the same way by every unprejudiced 
person. I should think it would be denied by none, that if, 
on the one hand, the most irregular habitation, still, through 
the very nature of its construction and purposes, must ever 
necessarily remain most obviously symmetric and formal, if 
not in its whole, at least in its various details, of doors, 
windows, steps, entablatures, &c. ; and if, on the other 
hand, as I take it, all beauty consist in that contrast, that 
variety, that distinctness of each of the different compo- 
nent parts of a whole, from the remaining parts, which 
render each individually a relief to the remainder, com- 
_ bined with that harmony, that union of each of these dif- 
ferent component parts of that whole with the remaining 
parts, which renders each a’support to the remainder, and 
enables the eye and mind, to glide over and compass 
the whole with rapidity and with ease, fewer striking 
features of beauty will be foundin a garden, where, from 
‘the very threshold of the still ever symmetric mansion, one 
is launched, in the most abrupt manner, into a scene 
wholly composed of the most unsymmetric and desultory 
forms of mere nature, totally out of character with those 
of that mansion; and where the same species of irregular 
and indeterminate forms, already prevailing at the very cen- 
tre, extend, without break or relief, to the utmost bound- 
aries of the grounds—than will be presented in another gar- 
den, where the cluster of highly adorned and sheltered apart- 
ments that form the mansion, in the first instance, shoot out 
as it were into certain more or less extended ramifications of 
arcades, porticoes, terraces, parterres, treillages, avenues, and 
other such still splendid embellishments of art, calculated 
by their architectural and measured forms, at once to offer 2 
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striking and varied contrast with, and a dignified and 
comfortable transition to, the more undulating and rural 
features of the more extended, more distant, and more ex- 
posed boundaries; before, in the second instance, through 

a still further link, a still further continuance of this same 
graduation of hues and forms, these limits of the private 
domain are again made in their turn, by means of their less 
artificial and more desultory appearance, to blend equally 
harmoniously, on the other side, with the still ruder out- 
lines of the property of the public at large. 

No doubt that, among the very wildest scenes of unappro 
priated Nature, there are some so grand, so magnificent, 
that no art can vie with, or can enhance their effect. Of 
this description are the towering rock, the tremendous pre- 
cipice, the roaring cataract, even the dark, gloomy, impe- 
netrable forest. Of such, if we be fortunate enough to 
possess any specimens in the more distant parts of our do- 
main, let us take great care not to destroy or to diminish 
the grandeur by paltry conceits or contrivances of art. But 
even these are such features as, from certain conditions 
unavoidably attendant on them, we would not wish to-have 
permanently under our eyes, and windows—or even, if we 
wished it, could not transport within the narrow precincts 
which immediately surround the ‘mansion. A gentleman’s 
country residence, situated in the way it ought to be, for 
health, for convenience, and for cheerfulness, can only 
have room, in its immediate vicinity, for the more con- 
centrated beauties of art. In this narrow circle, if we wish 
for variety, for contrast, and for brokenness of levels, we 
can only seek it in arcades and in terraces, in steps, balus- 
trades, regular slopes, parapets, and such like; we cannot 
find space for the rock and the precipice. Here, if we ad- 
mire the fleeting motion, the brilliant transparency, the 
soothing murmur, the delightful coolness of the chrystal 
stream, we must force it up in an erect jet-d’eau, or hut it 
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down in.an abrupt cascade—we cannot admit so near us the 
winding torrent, dashed at wide intervals from rock to rock. 
Here, if we desire to collect the elegant forms, vivid co- 
lours, and varied fragrance of the choicest shrubs and 
plants, whether exotics, or only mere natives—oranges, mag- 
nolias, and rhododendrons, or mere roses and lilies and 
hyacinths—we still must confine them in the boxes, the 
pots, or the beds of some sort of parterre; we cannot give 
them the appearance of spontaneously growing from amongst 
weeds and briars. Here, in fine, if we have a mind to se- 
cure the cool shade and the convenient shelter of lofty 
trees, we can only plant an avenue, we cannot form a 
forest. 

And for what reason, since weadmire, even to an excess, 
symmetry of lines and disposition in that production of art 
called a house, we should abhor these attributes in the same 
excess in that other avowed production of art, the immedi- 
ate appendage of the former, and consequently the sharer in 
its purposes and character, namely, the garden, Ido not 
understand. 

There is between the various divisions of the house and 
those of the grounds, this difference, that the first are more 
intended for repose, and the latter for exercise; that the first 
are under cover,and the latter exposed. ‘Fhis difference should 
make a corresponding difference in the nature of the materials, 
and in the size and delicacy of the forms; but why it should 
occasion, on the one side, an unqualified admission, and on 
the other, as unqualified an exclusion of those attributes of sym- 
metry and correspondence of parts, which may be equally pro- 
duced in coarser as in finer materials, on a vaster as on a 
smaller scale, I cannot conceive. The outside of the house is 
exposed to the elements as well as the grounds; and why, 
while columns are thought invariably to look well at regular 
distances, trees should be thought invariably to look ill, in 
segular rows, is what I cannot comprehend, 
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: Assuredly the difference is as great between the erup- 
tions of Etna or of any other volcano, and artificial fire- 
works, as it is between the falls of Niagara or of any 
other river, and artificial waterworks. Why then, while 
we gaze with admiration on a rocket, should we behold — 
with disgust a jet-d’eau? and why, while we are del lighted 
with a rain of fiery sparks, should we be displeased with a 
shower of liquid diamonds, issuing from a beautiful vase, 
and again collected in as exquisite a bason ? 

lf the place be appropriate, if the hues be vivid, if the 
outlines be elegant, if the objects be varied and contrasted, 
in the name of wonder, how should out of all these partial 
elements of positive, net ana pea arise a whole posi 
tively ugly ? | 

No, there can only arise a whole as beautiful as the parts; 
and so, those travellers who have not allowed any narrow and 
exclusive theories to check or destroy their spontaneous 
feelings, must own they have thought many ofthe suspended 
gardens within Genoa, and of the splendid villas about Rome; 
so they have thought those striking oppositions of the rarest 
marbles to the richest verdure—those mixtures of statues 
and vases, and balustrades, with cypresses, and pinasters and > 
bays, those distant hills seen through the converging lines 
of lengthened colonades, those ranges of aloes and cactuses 
growing out of vases of granite and of porphyry, scarce 
more symmetric by art than these plants are by nature ; and 
finally, all those other endless contrasts of regular and 
of irregular forms, every where each individually increas- 
ing its own charms, through their contrast with those 
of the other, exhibited in the countries, which we consider 
as the earliest schools, where beauty became an object of 
sedulous study. 

But the truth is that, in our remoter climes, we carry 
every theory into the extreme. Once, that very symmetry 
and correspondence of parts, of which a certain proportion. 
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ever has, to all refined ages and nations, ancient and mo- 
_dern, appeared a requisite feature of the more dressy and 

finished parts of the pleasure garden, prevailed in our Eng- 

_ lish villas with so little selection, and at the same time in 

such indiscreet profusion, as not only rendered the different 

parts insipid and monotonous with respect to each other, 
but the whole mass a most formal, unharmonious blotch 

with regard to.the surrounding country. Surfeited at 
last with symmetry carried to excess, we have suddenly 

leaped into the other extreme. Dreading the faintest trace 

of the ancient regularity of outline as much as we dread the 

phantoms of those we once most loved, we have made our 

country residences look dropped from the. clouds, in spots 

most unfitted to receive them; and at the expense not only 

of all beauty, but of all comfort, we have made the grounds 

appear as much out of harmony, viewed in one direction, with 

the mansion, as they formerly were, viewed in the opposite di- 

rection with the country at large. Through the total exclusion 

of all the variety, the relief, the sharpness, which straight, or 

spherical, or angular, or other determinate lines and forms. 

might have given to unsymmetric and serpentining forms 

and surfaces, we have, without at all diminishing the ap-. 
pearance of art, (which in a garden can never totally be 
eradicated,) only succeeded in rendering that art of the most 
tame and monotonous description—like that languid and 
formal blank verse which is equally divested of the force of 
poetry and the facility of prose. 

Nature who, in her larger productions, is content with exhi- 
biting the more vague beauties that derive from mere variety 
and play of hues and forms—Nature herself, in her smaller 
and more elaborate, and if [ may so call them, choicer bits — 
of every different reign, superadds those features of regular 
symmetry of colours and shapes, which not only form a 
more striking contrast with the more desultory modifications 
of her huger masses, but intrinsically, in a smaller space, 
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_ produce a greater effect than the former can display. Ex- 
amine the radii of the snow spangle, the facettes of the 
chrystal, the petals of the flower, the capsules of the seed, 
the wings, the antennae, the rings, the stigmata of the insect 
and the butterfly, nay, even in man and beast, the features 
_ of the face, and the configuration of the eye, and we shall 
find in all these’ more minute, more finished, and more cen- 
trical productions of the mineral, the vegetable, and the ani- 
mal kingdoms, reigns the nicest symmetry of outline and cor- 
-respondence of parts. And if art, which can only be founded 
upon, only spring out of, nature—if art, I say, should ever 
only be considered as the further developement of Nature’s 
own principles, the complement of Nature’s own designs, 

assuredly we best obey the views of Nature, and best under- 
stand the purposes of art, when, leaving total irregularity to “ 
the more extended, more distant, and more neglected re- 
cesses of the park, we give some degree of symmetry to the 
smaller and nearer, and more studied divisions of the plea- 
sure-ground. 

This principle of proportioning the regularity of the ob-— 
jects to their extent, the Greeks well understood. While in’ 
the Medici Venus the attitude of the body only displays the 
-unsymmetric elegance of simple Nature, the hair presents 
all the symmetry of arrangement of the most studious art ; 
and unless this principle also become familiar among us, 
there is great danger that, unable to make the grounds har- 
monise with the mansion, we attempt to harmonise the 
mansion with the grounds, by converting that mansion itself 
into a den or a quarry. 

Economy no doubt may sometimes be alledged as an unan- 
swerable reason for leaving even the most important and dig- 
nified of our country mansions entirely destitute of the accom- 
paniment of covered walks, terraces, balustrades, parterres, 
berceaux, and such like works of art and nature combined ; 
but that taste should be made the pretence for wholly dis- 
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carding Pho areal additional means abs encreasing. the 
splendor and the var iety of the scene, is an abuse of terms as 
egregious as it seems inconceivable. 


a 


Cameo Portaratts of the Ricut HonouraBLe Cuarres 
JAMES Fox and W1iLL1AM WILBERFORCE, Esa. M. P. 
modelled in Wax hy P. Rouw of Upper P techfienepizect- 
Price Six Guineas and a Half each. 1808. 

Mr. Rouw’s portraits in wax far exceed all others ssbith 
we have seen modelled in that material, not only in accu- 
racy of resemblance, but yet more in a certain appearance 
of being sculptured in some hard and durable substance ; 
and we think the models now under review, are better than 
some, and probably not omens to any, of Mr. Rouw’s for- 
mer productions. ; 

In his former productions he has in many instances 
bestowed more time and.minutely careful attention on 
button-holes, locks of hair, frills, and othér inferior parts 
of fashionable dress, than sound taste, which will not allow 
subordination to be destroyed, is disposed to spare from the’ 
more important parts; but the models of Fox and Wilber- 
force are in a style more simply grand. 

In both, the likenesses are so strictly true to nature, that 
recollection does not enable us to point out a single defect 
in either. That of Fox, we believe, is copied from his bust 
by Nollekens, the character of whose sculpture is broad, 
decided, undisturbed by littlenesses, and in full. accordance 
with the character of Fox. 

In thinking and saying that Mr. Rouw transcends all other 
English modellers of small portraits, we do not forget the 
well-earned fame of Mountstephen and Joachim Smith: 
for though the. performances of these, display considerable 
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taste and ability, yet compared with Mr. Rouw’s they appeat 
buttery in the touch, and keep us in fear that 4 hot day will 
melt down their sharpnesses. We suspect that they really 
are formed of wax much softer than the latter artist em- 
ploys. : 

Whatever wax he has employéd on Fox, we have some 
pleasure even in fruitlessly wishing that we possessed the 
power of changing wax to sardonyx or adamant, that the - 
reputation of the sculptor and the likeness of the patriot 
might co-exist with the fame of the illustrious original. 

The publication and requisite multiplication of these por- 
traits, we understand, is effected partly by casting and partly 
by modelling: i. e. the artist having formed a mould from 
his first model, begins by casting, and afterwards finishes his 
cameos for sale with his modelling tools. Of those of Mr. 
Fox which we have seen—speaking of this model merely as 
an object of taste—we prefer that in the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, where the neck is shortened in the manner 
_ of the obverse of a medal, to those in the possession of the 
Prince of Wales and General Fox, where the breast is added; 
though we are forward to allow that there are ideas associ- 
ated with the manly breast of Charles Fox, of high patriotic 
‘value, and which ought to be dear to the Prince and the 
General. 

Though aware that in Exhibition Rooms, where there 
are so few good lights as in the lower rooms of the Royal 
Academy, many works of art must be ill hung, we are yet 
constrained to wish that better situations had been sought 
(we think they might have been found without prejudice to 


any of the meritorious works in these rooms) for these models 
of Foxand Wilberforce. 
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Prints to Pinkerton’s CoLiEction oF VoyaGeEs and 
TRAVELS, to be illustrated and adorned with numerous 
_ Encravines. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, and 
Orme, Paternoster-Row, and Cadell and-Davies, Strand. 
1808. | 
_ Agood collection of voyages and travels must always be 
in its nature an acceptable kind’ of book, and more particu- : 
- larly so to the British public 5 and Mr. Pilkington’s extensive 
reading, and geographical science in particular, must ren- 
der him peculiarly qualified to be the editor of such a pubs 
lication. | 
It isour province, however, to speak only of the ‘engrav- 
ings which accompany the work ; respecting which the pub- 
lishers say “ that they will spare no expense in printing and 
embellishing this proposed publication, so as to render it at 
least not unworthy of the first commercial country in the 
world, and the unrivalled superiority of British artists. The 
Prints will be select and well engraved.”—See their Pro- 
spectus, page’ 2, wherein they also inform us that “it be- 
comes more and more worthy of this great commercial 
country, whose discoveries are boundless! and whose power 
encircles the globe, asshe gave the first pattern of a reputable 
work of this nature, to afford the example of proportional 
superiority in a new publication, in which a truly scientific 
plan [pray, Messrs. Editors, can you inform the publie of 
any thing scientific that is not truly so ?] shall be combined 
with a merit of execution conformable to the literary taste 
and spLeNDOUR ofthe present age !’—This is very fine, 
but all is not gold that glisters, and these shining words have 
‘been so frequently exposed among gross vapours, that they 
are much faded. The public have been by much too often 
imposed upon by this kind of bookselling and book-making 
quackery ; and, notwithstanding that the tide at present may 
seem so much against the progress of our hopes, we shall 
continue to hope ere. long to see the day when the tide will 
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turn, and when a conscientious publisher of engravings—= 
“ animated by the- hope of liberal encouragement from a 
discerning and enlightened public [see.also the second page 
of this ingenuous and “ truly” promising Prospectus] shall. 
rather pride himself upon performing more than he pro- 
mises, than please, flatter, or enrich himself, by: promising 
more than he performs. a 

The mode which we have adopted of comparing Prospectus 
promises, with the publications which they announce, can- 
not in reason be objected to, and must operate either to 
check the empiricism of publishers, or the credulity of the 
public, or both. 3 

In the present case—to proceed to the Engravings—Mr. 
Wit.1aM Cooke has produced his “ Dearu or Str Hucu 
Witiovcuey” after CornouLp, in avery tradesman-like 
manner. He has not done his best; far from it: but has 
adopted, we presume, his easiest and quickest mode of ma- 
nufacturing an historical engraving :—so, we suppose, the’ 
proprietors or conductors will call it. | 

Mr. Georce Cooxn’s Instpe oF A Hur, and Dresses 
of the LAPLANDERS, and his NORWEGIAN KILLING A 
BeaR, discover more talent in the engraver. _ The dresses 
are finished with sufficient care, and proper attention to 
their substances; and the Norwegian and Bear, though in 
a slighter style than the former, is evidently intended to be 
so, and does not therefore offend us by any false pretensions, 
as an engraving. 

But the inside of the. Lapland hut, which ought to have 
been engraven on the largest scale, is the smallest object 
with which we are so far presented 5 besides which, here 
is nothing to shew us that it is the inside of a hut ; 3 it looks 
rather like an out-of-doors scene. _ 

In Part 2, The Samoipes, by Witt ww Cooks, is per- 
formed upon the same trading principles as his former print : 
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mechanical, | {lledrawn, unfinished, and entirely without 


tone. 
The Lapy oF Icenanp, by Gzorce Cooxe, is in all 


these respects much better, and nearly as goodkas as his er 


dresses, in Part 1. 


The Scene in Lapianp, and the DorE-HoLM of the 
Shetland Islands, (both in Part 3,) carry us back again to 


the common-place of the art. That of Lapland, besides 
being ill managed in respect of light and shadow, is parti- 
~ eularly defective in the relative proportions of the objects re- 
presented ; and Mr. Pinkerton, or whoever attends to this: 
department of the work, should have known that (though 
the skins may be torn away from the lower part of a hovel 


$o as.to expose its inhabitants to our view, while it also 
exposes them, to the inclemency- of that intensely cold res 


gion) the fir-trees of a Lapland forest are at least twice the: 


height of a man. Now the firs in this Lapland Scene—. 
as it is called—are little larger.than those. which city ladies, 
keep in tubs before their back-room windows, that they. sina 


always have the pleasure of beholding “something green,” 


_ Engravings like this, are so far from being what they are. 


pretended to be, namely, works of fine art, that they ought: 
rather to take the name, having the aspect and character, of 
labour performed by contract, such as is generally - done, 
through the medium of a middle man with a capital. Such, 
engravings would be beneath our critical attention, if part 
of our artillery had not been purposely planted against the 
quackery. of Prospectus. promises. 

For reasons already given, and for another.which is yet 
to come, we fee] not the least hesitation or repugnance in, 


using the words quackery of Prospectus promises, in this, 


place ; for if engravings of an inferior kind, are palmed upon, 
the public instead of such as they have a right to expect 


in awork for which they are to pay at least twenty guineas, 
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it is proper they should know it; and if, on the other 
hand, the publishers have carried the obligation by which 
they have bound themselves, into effect -to the best of their 
judgment, and really have spared “ no expense in printing * 
and embellishing this purposed publication, so as to render 
it at least not unworthy of the first commercial country in 
the world, and the unrwalled superiority of British artists” — 
in this case it is desirable that the said publishers should 
know that their money has not been well laid out. 

In Part 3, Mr. Pinkerton (we suppose) has introduced a 
chart of the Azores, which he gives us on the authority of 
Tofino and Fleurieu, and which we therefore receive with 
the respect due to distinguished names: but in Part 2, 
somebody has introduced a very poorly engraved plate of 
views of the headlands and distant appearances of the Azores, 
which is given without any name at all, éither of draughts- 
man or engraver; a thing which we can by no means pass 
over or tolerate, for the proper use of such plates as these is © 
to. direct seamen in steering their courses; and the com- 
plaints from navigators who have been led into dangerous. 
errors by maps and views of headlands, which have either 
been published upon bad authorities, or like the present, 
upon no authority at all, have been loud and numerous—. 
beside the complaints,.which we should feel, though we can- 
not hear, from those unfortunate persons who, from relying 
on false information thus communicated, have been Shape 
wrecked and lost. : 

Not only the plate of bistands but all the other en- 
gravings, with the single exception of Tofino and Fleu- 
yieu’s map, are also entirely without painter or draughts- 
man’s name, or any other authority whatever. They are: 
therefore either done from mere verbal description, or from 


* The public will judge for. themselves whether the work be printed 
with the promised ‘new type.” We can only say that it is but clum- 
sily printed. | 
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the designs of some person or' persons, unfit, as it should 


seem, to be named—persons who have not seen the views — 


and objects which they have presumed” to attempt to re~ 
present, or who, having seen them, have acquired no credit 
for the fidelity of their delineations : in either of which cases: 
they are so much engraving paid for to no rational purpose— 
at least to no purpose connected with the genuine object 
which editors and publishers of voyages and travels ought to. 
have in view—for each reader had better have been left to 
form his own ideas of Lapland huts and modes of travelling, 
Iceland ladies, Norwegian bear-killing, &c. &c. from verbal 
description, than be taught to suppose that the’ fancies of an- 
other mind, are the unsophisticated truths of Nature.— 
There is the name of Corbould affixed as the painter of the 
Death of Sir Hugh Willoughby, a subject which from its 
nature, is known to have been invented at home, or in 
other words, drawn or painted from historical records, but 
to such subjects as exhibit, er should exhibit, the manners, 
customs, and portraits of the Laplanders, Samoides, and 
Norwegians—in short, of the nations which the voyager or 
traveller has visited and professes to describe and depict— 
and which we only value as facts which the draughtsman 
attests on his honour, and the credit which we are willing 


to allow to his name and abilities—there are no names at all. ‘ 


The sagacious reader should compare this anonymous. 


practice, with the following passage in the Prospectus of 


this work of voyages and travels; and the publishers and 
editors of the work should read the passage again before they 
proceed further. — 

“© The booksellers of Paris induced La Harpe to- give a 
more popular abridgment, [of Astley’s Collection of Voyages, 
&c.] but as he rather lent his name than his talents, had 
mever studied the subject, and FORGETS TO QUOTE THE 
ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES, his-book has fallen into. neglect.” 
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» As the Gatiery of J. W.M. Turner, R.A. in Queen 
Ann-Street West, is now open to the public, (gratis), we 
’ shall naturally be expected to communicate our remarks on 
the principal works which he this year exposes to view. 

In the Exhibition which Mr. Turner thus liberally throws 
open to the eye of the public, the genuine lover of Art, and 
the faithful observer of Nature in her broader purposes, will 
find himself very highly gratified: The shew of landscape 
is rich.and various, and appears to flow from a mind clear 
and copious as that noble river on whose banks the artist 
tesides, and whose various beauties he has so frequently been 
delighted to display. — 

To exalt Mr. Turner, it is not at all necessary to depreciate 
others: such an idea must be ever remote from impartial 
reviewers of art; and Turner is a diamond that needs no 
foil. Yet the good and evil of fine art, are comparative 
terms, and we need not fear nor forbear to remark, how 
much less Mr. Turner appears to depend than most other 
exhibitors, on those dazzling and extrinsic qualities which 
address themselves to the external sense, and how much 
moreon the manifestation of mind. He seems to feel with 
Akenside, that— 


Mind !—mind alone! 
The living fountain in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime: 


od 


and from this source the science which regulates his various 
art, appears to flow with spontaneous freedom and im an 
‘ample stream. 

Flis effects are always well studiéd, and in most instances 
striking. Where they are otherwise, they are still well 
studied; and he who thinks most, and who knows and feels 
“most of art, will be best satisfied that they are what, in 
those cases and under those circumstances which the painter 
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has prescribed to himself, they ought to be. Where othe# 
artists have thought it necessary to exaggerate in order to 
obtain credit for superior truth, Turner begets a temperance, 
and steadily relieson the taste and knowledge of his observ-: 
ers to credit the veracity of his peneil. 

The brightness of his lights is less effected by eee con- 
trast of darkness than that of any other painter whatever, 
and even in his darkest and broadest breadths of shade, 
there is—either produced by some few darker touches, or by 
some occult magic of his peculiar art—a sufficiency of na- 
tural clearness.. Like those few musicians of transcendant 
skill, who while they expose much less than others, the ex- 
tremes of the compass of their instruments, produce superior 
melody. : 3 

His colouring is chaste and unobtrusive, yet always suffi- 
ciently brilliant; and in the pictures of the present season, 
he has been peculiarly successful in seeming to mingle light 
itself with his colours. Perhaps no landscape-painter has 
ever before so successfully caught the living lustre of Nature 
herself, under all her varying aspects and phenomena, of 
seasons, storms, calms, and time of day. The verdant and 
chearful hues of spring, the rich mellowness of autumn, 
and the gleams and gloom of equinoxial storms, are to him 
alike familiar ; and he dips his pencil with equal certainty 
~ and with equal success in the grey tifts of early dawn, the 
fervid glow of the sun’s meridian ray, and the dun twilight 
of evening. 

-Yet colouring however brilliant, and chiaroscuro however 
forceful, appear in him to disclaim all other than intellectual. 
value, and always to be subservient to some grand presiding 
mental purpose. 

The greater number of the pictures at present exhibited 
are views on the Thames, whose course Mr. Turner has now 
studiously followed, with the eye and hand at once. of a 
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painter and a poet, almost from its source *, to where it 
mingles its waters with those of the German ocean. - 

In the order of our Review we shall descend with the cur- 
rent of the | river. 

zB the UNION OF THE THAMES AND re the sun gilds 
h ? ‘mildest. radiance, a scene of Claude-like serenity, | 
h ate much to be admired for its exquisite colouring, 
ete groups of cattle, and the delicate management 
of the air tint which intervenes between the several dis- 
- tances. - 

‘The negative grey by means of which this beautiful sweet- 
ness of gradation is accomplished, is with great art insensi- 
bly blended with, and in parts contrasted to, the positive 
- and even rich colouring of the cows, and with which the 
| painter has touched the plumage of the ducks and other 
objects on the foreground; where grow some well- painted 
|. dock-leaves, and where also some old fishing baskets, lying 
in the water, are introduced with that peculiar charm which 


can only proceed from fine feeling in the artist, 

That continuity of line which so often contributes to the 
grandeur of Mr. Turner’s pictures, is here, in the wooden 
| bridge, and in the ridge of distant hill, made subservient to 
a milder sentiment, and more gently contrasts the other 
| forms which prevail in the composition; and the tasteful 
_ observer will here see an instance of the great art with 
i which (as we have noticed in our prefatory remarks on this 
Exhibition) Mr. Turner gives perspicuity to his shadows, 
_ and almost deceptive clearness to water. The reflection of. 
_ the cows in the river (which at this distance from the me- 
| tropolis has no visible current) is literally as true to nature 
| as a mirror, 


_ * Including the pictures of Thames scenery which Mr. Turner has 
|. formerly exhibited. | 
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His. Eron COLLEGE is also a placid River s scené, on a 

smaller canvas, but of more stately dignity than the former. 
The College itself, eae Ne 


Where grateful Science still adores : 
Her Henry’s holy shade— = 


forms an elegant distant object; some stately and well- 
painted elms grow on the right hand bank of the Thames, 
between which, and over some park paling, which serves 
to keep up an artful play of light in this part of the picture, 
the village of Eton is partially seen; and this prevailing cha- 
racter of calm stateliness is kept up by a group of swans, which 
the painter has introduced with much art, and which contri- 
butes at once’ to the effect of his chiaroscuro and the senti-. 
ment of his picture. 

You here cannot fail to call to mind Gray’s inimitable 
Ode on the same subject, (from which we have quoted 
above,) for you here behold Eton College under the tranquil 
circumstances which the’ poet contemplated from a station 
somewhat more remote, and you here 


The grove, the lawn, the mead, survey, 

Whose. turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 

Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way. | 


We conceive that Mr. Turner will not find it easy to as- 
sign to sonie of the pictures which he this year exhibits, — 
decided places under the new classification of - landscape 
scenery, which he has recently ushered forth in the Pro- 
spectus to his “ Liber Studiorum.” His Union of the 
Thames and Isis, may without impropriety be called “ pas- 
toral,” but in his Eton College, the building is too far off 
for him to call it an “ architectural” landscape, neither is it 
“‘ mountainous,” “ pastoral,” nor “ marine,’ (at least we 
cannot suppose that two figures angling from a boat, will 
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- bring it with propriety under this class,) neither is it, A thd 
Mr. Turner would call “historical” landscape. 

We shall doubtless be glad to see what an artist of Mr. 
Turner’s mind, may have to say on the subject of classifying 
e the various styles of Seg ole but if he has specified 
all those styles * in his Prospectus, we conceive that he will 
find ‘it expedient (if not necessary) to encrease or diminish 
the number. | . 
~ He has doubtless remarked that a just classification of 
landscape scenery, if it met with general concurrence, 
would be a.great help to memory.: It certainly would; and 
moreover (beside other facilities) a great step towards ren- 
dering the mysteries of refined art more conducive, than 
at present they are, to the pleasures of colloquial inter- 
course, and colloquial intercourse in its turn, by being ren- 
dered more critical, more conducive than at present.to the 
advancement of art; but should sueha classification be at- 
tempted, without being arranged on such perennial princi- 
ples as can only be found in the lasting features of Nature, 
it will rather tend to embarrass and confound, than to elu- 
cidate. 


’ 


We are next presented with a view of Porr’s ViL1a at 
TWICKENHAM, during its dilapidation, and as seen from 
the Middlesex bank of the river, or perhaps, (as we con- 
jecture,) from one of the Twickenham ayts: probably that 
which lies off the grounds of Strawberry Hill. We think 
the channel in this part, on the right hand side of the pic- 
ture, is else too narrow for the whole breadth of the bed of 
the Thames. 


* See ‘Proposals for publishing one hundred Landscapes, to be de- 
signed and etched by J. M. W. Turner, R. A. and engraved in Mez- 
gotinto,” in which Mr. Turner says, “It is intended in this publication 
_to attempt a classification of the various styles of landscape, viz. the 
historic, mountainous, pastoral, marine, and architectural.” 
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The artist has ‘Dive painted not merely a porta of. a 
very interesting reach of the Thames, but. all that a poet. 
would think and feel on beholding the favourite retreat of so 
great a poet as Pope, sinking under the hand of modern im- 
_ provement. : iieetie 

Mr. Turner will perhaps call it a pastoral iadaaaetnh ‘in 
reference to the occasional Muse of Pope, to the calm cha-' 
racter of the scene, and to the group of figures and sheep 
which he has introduced, but we are tempted to think that 
as Sterne brought up the rear of his classification of tra- 
vellers, with “thesentimental,” so Mr. Turner should allow 
this to be called a sentimental landscape. bards 

With consummate judgment, or inspired by that practi- 
cal feeling of the possible energies of art, and demands of 
his subject, which outruns judgment, and serves genius in 
_its stead—which empowers it to call up, and enables it to 
assimilate, all that is homogeneous and germain to a given 
occasion, whether heretofore known or not—the painter has 
chosen to represent, and has represented with unprece- 
dented success, the poetic hour of pensive f.eling “on a 
tranquil autumnal evening. It is not alate hour: the sun 
still gilds the landscape with his mildest radiance; and 
while the Thames glides gently on, with just no more motion 
on its surface; than that gentlest haleyon ripple which 
lengthens the reflections from the objects on its banks 
without destroying their forms, two fishermen are silently 
passing in their boat. About the fore-ground, which is’ de- 
corated with waterdocks, fishing baskets, and’ a’picturesque 
spout: for draining off water, lie groups of shéep'; and-here 
the principal. group of figures, consisting of ‘péasants and 
two of those country labourers who may be supposed to have 
been employed during the. day on the work of destruction, 
have stopped to rest or to converse, and are sitting on and 
standing about, the trunk of a tree which has lost its leafy 
honours, and is now prostrate on the ground, 
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_ These figures act the same part in Mr. Turner’s picture 
that the “ hoary-headed swain” and poet do in Gray’s Elegy ; 
‘and if. the Muse of Gray, or of Pope himself, had guided 
the pencil of the painter, they could not have been more 
appropriately introduced, ‘The country workmen, .by the 
: simplest association of ideas, may be supposed to be return- 
ing home in the evening from their task of dilapidation. 
One of them displays the capital of a pilaster, while: the 
other of more taste, or more .covetousness, is resting his 
load of such ornamental frame-work and fragments of cor- 
nices (the supposed relics of Pope’s house) as were the 
height of the fashion about the time of our poet: an old 
peasant is conversing with these with seeming interest; and 
a country lass leans with much of rustic simplicity on the 
shoulder of her shepherd, listening to what is said. i 

Between, and partially mingled with the mild grey of 
the. trees in Pope’s grounds, appear a few lights catching on 
‘the Twickenham buildings ; but the principal light is kept 
on the half-destroyed mansion, and (being partly led off 
to, the Surry bank of the Thames) is conducted along its 
lengthened and. gradually-fading reflection in the river, and 
is thus connected with the subordinate lights on the sheep 
and other fore-ground obj ects. 

Much of the prevailing sentiment of the picture must a 
hacibesi to the perfect accordance and assimilation of its 
parts. The whole is serenely pensive : “far from all resort 
of mirth,” yet still farther from gloom. On the banks of a 
tranquil stream, the mansion of a favourite poet which has 
fallen into decay, is under the final stroke which shall ob- 
literate it for ever: a ruined tree lies athwart. the fore-- 
ground: the time represented is the decline of day, and the 
season of the year is also declining. : 

In fact, we. scarcely remember any picture that more 
_powerfully imparts its prevailing tone of tranguillity—that 
tone, which gives birth to pensive thought—to the mind of 
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the beholder, than this; or which more plainly shews that 
its author has developed the mysteries of the arcana of affi- 
nities between art and moral sentiment. The tranquil state _ 
of the human intellect, like that of a river, is the time when 
it is most susceptible of reflection. At such a time the 
mind, willingly enthralled by a certain feeling of melan- 
choly pleasure, is instinctively led to compare the perma- 
nency of Nature herself with the fluctuations of fashion and 
the vicissitudes of taste; and in the scene before us, the 
Thames flows on as it has ever flowed, with silent majesty, 
while the mutable and multifarious works which human 
hands have erected on its banks, have mournfully succeeded 
each other ; and not even the taste, and the genius, and the 
reputation of Pope, could retard the operations of ‘Time, 
the irksomeness of satiety, and the yj Se desire of 
change. 

| At the sight of this picture who but will be induced to: 
pause, and reflect on the celebrity and the superlative merits — 
of Pore? \ Who but will recollect that the landscape which | 
has caught the eye and called forth the talents of Turner, has 

resounded to his lyre? ‘The claims of so great a poet on 

posterity, and the respect due to the favourite haunts of one 

so highly favoured by the Muses, will likewise occur to the 

reflective mind; and the beholder of this endeared scene, 


will conceive in the thoughts, if he do not exclaim in the 
words of Goldsmith, 


could not all, 
Reprieve the tott’ring mansion from its fall ? 


He will rejoice, however, that he cannot with eiual truth 
add the succeeding couplet— 


Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the feeling heart. 


At least it should mitigate our regret, that the pencil of © 
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Turner has rescued the Villa of Pope from the oblivion in 
which other mansions which have from time to time adorned 
the borders of the ‘Thames, have been suffered to sink. 

It is the common lot of extraordinary and felicitous ex- 
ertions in art, that even the best Reviews must fall short of 
conveying adequate ideas of their merits. We cannot, like 
literary reviewers, quote an admired passage, verbatim ; and. 
while itis comparatively easy to point out faults, it is difficult 

to describe perfections. 
- To,lament these incompetencies, must be the common 
lot of conscientious reviewers of art. 

‘No pen can alone do justice to the merits of Turner’s 
picture of the dilapidation of Pope’s Villa. To be enjoyed 
and judged of by the public, it. should either be seen, or 
the powers of the most accomplished landscape-engraver, 
should aid and lighten the task of the reviewer. 

In adding this picture to his collection, Sir John Leicester 
has added much to his former reputation asa tasteful col- 
lector of modern art. : 


His view of Ricumonp Hitt and Bripes is taken from 
the Surry bank, looking up the Thames, and is that beautiful 
river scene, ornamented with the villas of the noble and 
the opulent embowered in wood, which is celebrated 
throughout Europe, and called by the Italians the Frescati 
of England. 

Nature has here poured forth her bounties of hill ‘nid dale, 
wood and water, with an unsparing hand; and cultivation 
under various tastes, has, in some sort, blended her wilder . 
charms with the elegancies of ‘art. 5 

The most conspicuous feature in the picture is Richmond 
Bridge, of which, the sun being low in the horizon, the 
Surry end is faintly overshadowed, By obscuring the detail 
of Richmond itself in the mistiness of the morning; by 
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introducing some sheep, and the simple incident of women 
bathing a child near the fore-ground—an incident which we 
deem worthy of the pastoral Muse of painting, and which, 
had it been met with in the morning pastorals of Theocritus, 
would have called forth general admiration—Mr. Turner has 
given a pastoral character to a scene of polished and princely 
retirement. ' , 

We are not sure that this is right, but no man will regret 
to throw the reins upon the neck of a generous courser who 
conducts him to such pleasing haunts'a as this picture ng ap 
to view. 

Obedient to this impulse, we “feel delighted with the 7 
effects which we here behold “ of incense-breathing morn.” 
The indistinct distance of mingled groves and edifices 
with which Mr. Turner here presents us, leaves the imagina- 
tion to wander over Richmond, and finish the picture from 
the suggestions of the painter, where another artist would 
have exhausted his subject, and perhaps the patience of his 
observers, by the attention which he would have required 
to the minute accuracy of his distant detail. 

We have expressed our doubts above—not of the pro- 
priety of this morning mistiness, but of giving a pastoral 
character to a scene, part “of the beauty of which resides 
in its architectural elegance. The indistinctness of the 
morning effect we admire ; and we admire also the morning 
incident of women bathing a child in the river. e | 

When we compare British art with British literature, and 
consider the former as, not less than the latter, intimately 
connected with the progress of civilization and patriotic 
virtue, we cannot but feel much disposed to regret that the 
same means of diffusing taste and classical information 
among the public, which has assisted the growth of our 


national taste for poetry, has been withheld from the arts of 
imitation. ? . 


7 
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Dr. Beattie, Dr. Blair, Dr: Drake *,. and, fifty other uni- 
versity professors and well-informed . critics in;poetry, will 
tell us how much Virgil excels Ovid in the delicate. taste 


which he discovers in the arts of poetical. indication, or.sug= 


gestion, but who has yet stepped. forward to. say how much 
Mr. Turner; (or any other. artist,) by ¢loquently addressing 
the fancy and the passions, excels these painters who. are 
exhausting their subjects,. and their means of art, and anni- 
hilating the pleasures of the spectator’s imagination? or 
how much Mr. ‘Turner, in ‘his pictures from Ovid, excels 
Ovid himself in this respect ?. Yet what is admired in poetry, 
if it be really admirable on principle, should be admirable 
also in painting. Ae GS 

‘The great object of our sseslbeby as in. a world of trouble 
and inquietude of which many complain, is, by awakening 
those perceptions and those tastes upon which the enjoyment 
of every kind of merit in art depends, to open new. avenues 
of pleasure ; firmly persuaded that if every man possessed 
that fine feeling for the charms of landscape, which we 
trace in the writings, of Mr. Uvedale Price, the sum of hu- 
‘man yd’ would be greatly encreased. 


* ‘In commenting on two lines of Virgil which have been much and 


joa celebrated— 


(For see yon lofty hill the shade extends, 
_ And curling smoke from cottages ascends ;) 


ee latter author has the following tasteful observations +. _ 

REL. The village smoke at evening, brings forward the idéa of the 
weary peasant returning to a chearful fire.and hearty meal, and meet+ 
‘ing the affectionate embraces of his wife and children; while the 


“Yenothening shades from loft hills, suggest a picture of the setting sun 
5 ze Pp a 


*and of the soft and pensive scenery characteristic of the close of a fine 
‘day. . Had Ovid sate down to draw a similar landscape, he would pro- 
-bably have occupied filty lines in delineating every particular his: fervid 
imagination could body forth ; and when the elaborate picture was 
compiete, the two lines of Virgil would be preferred by every man of 
_ ‘taste.’ Literary E Hours, Vol. If. No. XX XVL 
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~The remaining THamEs> subjects, are views below Lon- 
don bridge, where the river assumes distinct character, and 
are such as Mr. Turner may very properly term marine land- 
scapes. | ; | 
As those who have sailed down the Thames will probably 
remember “ PurFLEET and the Essex Shore, as seen 
from Lone Reacu;’ SHEERNESS as seen from the 
Nore;” and the line of Kentish coast which appears be- 
yond “the ConFLUENCE OF THE THAMES AND MeED- 
way,” are little more than mere threads of distance: yet in ~ 
Mr. Turner’s pictures ef these subjects, they answer import= 
ant purposes. They serve, by identifying the several spots 
represented, to give names to the pictures, and connect 
them with a series; their horizontal lines impart a certain 
degree of steadiness which the painter values in his compo- 
sition; they contrast the upright lines of his masts and rig- | 
: 0 | a ; 9 
ging, and the undulating forms of his wide-weltering. waves, 
and they serve as a foundation for the rolling clouds of his 
gathering tempests, or the raving zizaggery of those which, 
the tempest has broken over the landscape. 

In calms, horizontal lines are lines at once of calmness 
and of the most simple grandeur; and in storms, it is pro- 
bably a source of secret pleasure that we trace a line of firm 
inflexibility, where all else is yielding to the fury of the 
elements. 

In treating such objects as agitated seas, the motion and 
conduct of Mr.'Turner’s pencil, eludes observation: your 
eye cannot travel along the scooped edges of his waves, as it 
can in the works of other marine painters. You do not 
mow that it is a pencil which he uses: as in the works of 
Nature herself, you cannot tell nor trace the instrument 
with which the work is produced. A tempestuous sea with 
all “its characteristic features and ever-varying forms, of 
foam, spray, and pellucid wave, is presented to your eye, 
but no man shall positively say this is the work. of a pencil, 
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or ep other known instrument. You see only the arn 
mind. The hand is concealed. 

We know that people of precise tastes abjure this indefinity; 
and love to trace in art the necessary connexion between 
means and end. We are not fastidious: let them’ enjoy 
this pleasure : : but, let them reflect whether the well-defined 
forms | of his ships, boats, and rigging (and figures we 
would. add, if Mr. Turner would define his figures a little 
more carefully) do not reciprocally acquire importance 
from, and confer value on, this indefinity, by their mutual 
contrast ? and whether the ever-varying shapes. of a tem- 
pestuous sea, ought to be penciled with the same sedulous 
and precise attention to the detail, as the forms of those 
other objects which are unvarying, or ever the same? We 
will then trust them to determine whether Mr. Turner falls 
short of what the rules of art require, or “ rises to faults 
true.critics dare not mend.” : 

_ Gloomy, -deep-toned shadows, sweep across the Purfleet 
picture, and that of the Union-of the Thames and Medway, 
with impressive effect, and with so much the truth of Na- 
ture as awakens kindred recollections, and causes the spec- 
tator to imagine he hears the attendant gusts of wind; and 
it may be remarked of the former picture, that Long Reach 
is so known to be exposed to every wind of the compass, 
that rough water is a marked characteristic of the scene. 

In the latter, the ships in ordinary, or which are taking 
on board their heavy stores and rigging, display consider- 
able technical knowledge of marine affairs, and are painted 
with great care, as is also the machinery for swinging in 
the masts and guns, and the small vessel, laden (we sup- 
pose) with hay. This knowledge is always. traceable in Mr. 
‘Tumer’s pictures, and we wish we could more frequently 
say the same of his care. _ 

The hoy which crosses and_ partly hides the ships of war 
in the composition, and which is bearing up within a few 
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points of the wind, apparently ‘to enter the Thames, has 
also much of marine truth as well as picturesque propriety :- 
its dark hull is of great value in the clearness which it 
spreads around, as is also the buoy over which the waves 
break in the nearer part cf the picture, and which is marked 
with a vigorous hand. ~ i i 
This picture is altogether much more carefully painted 
than that of Sheerness from the Nore, and makes the latter 
seem * almost eyery where to want finishing; and its pre- 
vailing fresliness, and cool and silvery tone, form an agree~ 
able contrast with the rich, golden-toned View in the 
Forest or Bere, which hangs alongside, : 
The forest of Bere, glows with a warmer sun ) than any 
other picture in the room: yet it is not tropical heat that 
Mr. Turner has here painted, but the milder radiance of a 
warm English summer’s evening. | 
The subject is one of those scenes on the skirts of a wood 
which forty-nine persons out of fifty would pass without 
notice, unless they happened to see there the magical effects 
of light and shade and colour, which Mr, ‘Turner has in- 
troduced. Though it is nothing as a une it is nie 
thing as a picture, b | 
A few trees somewhat scanty of foliage, and not remark- 
able for the grandeur or beauty of their forms; two figures 
splittmg hoops, two cows, and a young white ‘forest horse, 
with a pond of water of almost deceptive transparency, 
form the whole subject matter of the picture: but the pic- 
ture consists in the rich and harmonious union of its parts: 
in the truth and vigour with which objects that have. often 
been seen, are again presented to view: in the justness 
with which the artist has represented the effects of a glow: 
ing sun, whose radiance gleams among sylvan scenery, and 


* Unless its representing a sun-rise should be thought sufficiently to 
account for this unfinished appearance, which in our estimation if does 
not. : sail 
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as seen beyond a broad mass of shade.. The orb of the'sun 
is concealed behind the bole of a fore-ground tree, andthe 
warmth and vigour of his beams, as they diverge, are gra- 
dually taught to die into milder and cooler tints, whose im- 
portance the artist asserts and maintains with great ability, 
and so as to Keep upa due balance of chiaroscuro and colour-. 
ing, by the purity and clearness of its tints, and his con- 
trasts of dark with light objects. His white horse relieves 
from a dark cow; and the. faintly-gilded foliage of an old 
tree, whose top is “ bald with dry antiquity,” relieves from 
a darker tree in the wood. Refined taste and feeling are 
displayed in the branching of this old tree, as well as in 
the painting of two crows which are here introduced, and 
of a fox-glove on the fore-ground ; which objects, compa- 
ratively trifling as they may seem, contribute not a little 
to the gratification of pictureque feeling. 

Cuyp has long enjoyed a well-deserved celébrity, for 
making a few cattle and a setting sun, the subject of an 
admirable picture. The pride of Cuyp (or that of the pos- 
sessors * of his works of this description) would be humbled, 
we conceiye, by a too near approach to this picture of 
Turner, 


We had not imagined that any View of Marcars, under 
any cireumstances, would have made a picture of so much 
importance as that which Mr. Turner has painted of this 
subject: but, by introducing a rising sun and a rough sea; 
by keeping the town of Margate itself in a morning mist 
from which the pier is emerging; and by treating the cliffs 
as a bold promontory in shade, he has produced a grand 
picture; and (while he contrasts the prevailing horizontal 


_* Werather mean here the pride of those who exclusively collect 
the works of the old masters: nor should we, as unprejudiced per- 
sons, yet lovers of British Art, repine to see this humiliation thus ho- 
nourably effected. vi 
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forms of the composition by the lines of upright masts and 
rigging) has given a peculiar interest to his fore-ground by 
introducing the local incident of Margate wherries hailing 
and stopping a Hastings boat, on her way to the London 
market, to purehase fish. 

For remarking and introducing these characteristic lo- 
calities, we give Mr. Turner great credit, as a master of the 
philosophy of his art. To this we are much indebted for 
the perfect_unities of time and place, and the consequent 
totality of impressive truth, with which his works sors ig 
affect the mind. 

The detail of the town and cliffs being loit at the ae 
hour which is represented, in the mistiness of the morning, 
and only the bolder forms being discernible, Margate ac+« 
quires a grandeur we should in vain look for at any other 
time and under any. other circumstances. The mill and 
brewery on the summit of the cliff behind which the sun is 
rising, from their general forms alone being visible, become 
objects of great interest in the landscapecoaeeaae like 
magnificent temples. 


As we have before had occasion to observe, Mr. Turner 


delights to paint to the imagination: and sometimes he 
even apparently paints with a view to calling up distant,. 
but still associated, trains of ideas. The classic scholar 
who shall contemplate this picture, forgetting modern Mar- 
gate, will probably be led to think of the temple of Minerva 


on the promontory of Sunium, which no Grecian mariner - 


presumed to pass without an offering or a prayer. 


_Of an unfinished picture which hangs at the upper end 
of the room, the subject of which. is taken from the Runie 
superstitions, and where the artist has conjured up mysteri- 


ous spectres and chimeras dire, we forbear to speak at 
present. yh , 
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-At the lower end of the room is a larger picture of two 

of the Danisu Suirs which were seized at CopENHAGEN, 
entering Portsmouth Harbour, where Mr. Turner again 
displays with his powers as a painter, his great and various 
knowledge, and talent for marine composition. 

_ Whether his ships ride in calm and stately dignity, or-are 
tossed high on the stormy wave, they are always so well 
placed in the water, and so technically true, that the mari- 
ner is satisfied, and so picturesque that the painter is satis- 
fied also. The packet with soldiers on board, and the two — 
boats toward the left hand corner of the picture, one of 
which is heaving or letting go ananchor, contribute much, 
by contrasting the grandeur of the lofty Danes*, to the 
picturesque grace of the composition. The white sails of 
the-latter relieve with excellent effect from a broad and 
darkish cloud. 

This picture also wants finishing. 


His Steins OF THE HespEerIpDEs, which ence shone — 
among the brightest ornaments of the Exhibition at the 
British Institution, is now placed he lower room at 
Mr. Turner’s Gallery. We wisl. it were hung in a situation 

_ where the spectators could see it from a greater distance. 

We have no where seen more loftiness of thought dis- 
played in landscape painting than in the middle ground and 
distant mountains of this picture. Its rocks and rolling 
clouds, and dreadful precipices, and romantic cataract; 
-and the dragon which guards the pass, are all conceived and 
executed in a style which may justly entitle it to be called 
sublime: and its grey obscurity and golden light, are in 
full harmony with the general wild aspect of the scene, and 

«with the terror which its towering rocks and ever-w atchful 
‘dragon inspires. 


* The Danish ships ride much higher out of the water than the 
English. 


x 
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The idea of the situation of this dragon appears to have 
been suggested by that of the Polyphemus of Nicolas Pous- 


‘sin. Like Polyphemus, he is looking out in such a way 


as leads imagination far beyond the limits of the picture, 
and like him, the forg: and colour of the dragon, are 
but indistinctly traceable, being melted with those of the 
mountain. ; 

_ But, though we trace that Mr. Turner has seen the Po-- 
lyphemus of Poussin, as we trace in the Paradise Lost that 
Milton had read Ariosto and Virgil and their great prede~ 
cessors, yet the dragon and its ‘sublime accompaniments are 
his own; and there is a spirit of enterprise and loftiness of 
enthusiasm in this part of the picture which may Justify the 
connoisseur, if not the critic, in calling it inspiration. The 
imagination of the ‘artist, whether painter or poet, when 
thus raised, or—in fhe language of poets—exalted by the 
Muse, looks down upon Nature and the nether world, re- 
volves its creative energies, and aecomplishes its lofty pur+ 


“poses with a power of volition which pie its ncnclag 


envy and angels might admire. 

But the vale below, notwithstanding that it hits many very 
beautiful parts, conveys, on the whole, more the idea of 
being the approach to the garden of the sacar than 
the garden itself. | 

Perhaps no landscape that can be presented to the eye, or 
suggested to the imagination of man, should possess’ us 
more with the ideas of romantic solitude and inaccessible 
seclusion, than the garden of the Hesperides. It was the 
heathen paradise. A region of delight situated at the ¢x- 
treme limit of the world, where (according to Ovid) Atlas 


. The aoigen fruit ead. loftily immurd, 
and a fierce dragon the straight pass secur’d. 


We could have been content to have supposed the garden, 
itself above, or beyond the rocky precipice on which. its 
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dreadful sentinel i is planted: to have persuaded us that we 
see it below, Mr. Turner should have represented it as a 
- solitude, or as inhabited at the most by the three daughters 
of Hesperus; whereas, adopting the mistake of Diodorus, he 
has peopled it also—unless we are out in our reckoning—= 
with at least the seven daughters of sacs (the Atlantides) 
beside water-nymphs*. ¢ 
. It is however a highly poetical scene, ah its terrible ac- 
elivities, its lefty trees, its crystal. fountains, and its golden 
fruits, canret fail to delight those minds. which Mr. Turner 
here means to address. 


Portrait of the RicHt Honovraste THE Marauis 
' Wextestey, late Governor General of Bengal, &¢. &€. 
&c. Engraved by James Heath, A.R.A. Hi storicat 


Engraver to his Majesty, from a Picture by —~ Homer, AR 


and published by T. Daniell, Howland-Street, i ie a 

When an engraving becomes scarce from the demand for 
impressions being greater than ordinary means will supply, 
and when that extraordinary demand. has arisen from the in- 
4rinsic merit of the performance, or popularity of the sub- 
ject, or from these causes combined ; and when the print ac- 
quires, in consequence, an high nominal value, as in the 
ease of the proofs of the Death of General Wolfe, and many 
other justly-celebrated engravings—'tis well: we may regret, 
but cannot disapprove of, such rarity. But when artifice is 
employed to produce rarity, and a piece of fine art that is 
worthy of being universally seen, is the sacrifice, we must in 


* ‘The action of one of there nymphs, who at the sight of Ate re- 
_ceiving the golden apple, withdraws her hand from the vase on which 
“it had rested, in dreadful apprehension of the consequences, is highly 
expressive and appropriate. 
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the most direct terms’ condemn a per ‘so fraught: with 
mischief and folly. 

We hear that Hoppner’s very fine portrait of Dr. ‘Marke 
ham, the late revered Archbishop of York, is now in the 
handsof Mr. Heath, from which, when he has finished the 


engraving, only fifteen impressions are to be struck off, and 


the plate is then to be destroyed. | zo «| 


~ We shall consider this treatment of the ‘Auchbbehod and of 


tis artists concerned, as sacrilege: and we prefer saying so 
now, to saying so when the engraving shall pass in review 
before us, at the risque of being thought unseasonable, and 
as we hope for the salvation of the plate. | 


. Let those who projected this scheme of rarity—a 


_are we profess not to know—reflect whee Gout he thought 
of a proposal for making Homer, or Shakespear or the Bible, - 
or any other highly estimable work of art, science, reli- 


gion, er morality, scarce, by destroying all the copies eX- 
tant but fifteen, and then let them say, if. they can, what 
Mr. Hoppner, or Mr. Heath, have done, to deserve to have 
their powers of spreading pleasure and knowledge frustrated ? 


or what Dr, Markham has done, that the means of diffusing — 


and perpetuating the resemblance of his person, should be 
employed to no better purpose than to rarify it into non- 
entity? ; 

If they will thus reflect, we are more than half persuaded 
that they will leave such tricks of trade to the ignorant deal- 
ers in art, with whom they originated, and who may per- 
haps be pardoned if they know of no other than pecuniary 
_value in art; or that they will wisely contrive to apply them 
only _ to eh miserable pieces of imbecility—such paltry 
abortions of painting and engraving, as is the portrait of 
. Marquis Wellesley by Home and Heath, which is the sub- 


syect of our present animadversions. 


; = 
This portrait is not at all likethe Marquis. It ts not like | 


any man: and we are as much surprised that Mr. Heath 


+f 
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should undertake to engrave from such an original [we have 
seen Mr. Home’s picture,] as we are that the Marquis 
Wellesley should sit—if he did sit—to so wretched an imi- 
tator of the, worst. of “ Nature’s journeymen,” as Mr. Home 
has here shewn himself to be. It was throwing “ a. cruel 

sunshine” ona miserable dauber, whose work is almost too 
bad. to be the subject of detailed comment.—Who could 
have supposed, that money would have tempted. Mr. Heath, 
who might employ his time and .talent so much more wor- 
thily, to betray a master into publicity? or that he would 
ever have dipped his fingers into such a dish? 

- We heartily wish it were possible for Mr. Heath to substi- 
tute the plate of Home’s. Marquis Wellesley, for Hoppner’ s 
Dr. Markham, and let the former be destroyed, and the 
latter be published; or that we could influence the Marquis 
himself, whose influence is known to be great, to a purpose, 
which we presume to say would be greatly to his interest. ~ 
But it is time to look again at the engraving. fi 

Mr. Heath has certainly bestowed some pains on this wines 

—at least on the drapery, hat, and silk stockings : his tooling 
in those passages, is the result of considerable care, and of 
that dexterity of hand, for which he has long been famous. 
The drawing—we must suppose he did not choose to mend = 
nor to set. the church ote sh ight; nor to alter the absurd 
- ehiaroseuro.. 
Absurd: chiaroscuro? (Mr. Home may perhaps say) — 
Yes, absurd.— You have brought the light in from the left 
‘on the church and soldiers in the back-ground, whilst the 
noble Marquis himself is illumined from the right hand side 
of the picture, You know that the Engtish are a credulous 
people, and you appear to think that as they must have 
heard of the great heat which prevails in the East Indies, 
they will readily believe that two suns are employed im pro- 
@ucing it. 

All the little ornamental fopperies of sword-knot, star of 
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nobility, epaulette, orders of St. Patrick, &e. &e. which the 
ainter has been as solicitous to display, as if my Lord Wel~ 

lesley himself were nothing more than a lay-figure to hang 
them on, Mr. Heath has rendered with most scrupulous and 
unfeeling fidelity : nota ribbon nor a wrinkle but is precise :_ 
notaline of his burin but’s cut with almost mathematical 
accuracy, and with at least sufficient attention to the texture 
and characteristic surface of the object to be expressed— = = 
‘We speak of Lord Wellesley’s dress, for of his face we can 
only say that it is engraved with a most rigid inflexibility of 
line, his hands worse, his hair worse still; and that the 
silly review of troops, fluted half column, and Britannia, in 
the back-ground, are beneath all criticism :—the engraving 
here is quite on a par with the painting. 

We must now draw our remarks toward a close, being 
fearful of incurring for ourselves, the censure which we think 
fairly due to Mr. Heath for this misemployment of his time 
and talent, of which we may almost say, in the memorable 
words of Dr. Young, that it | 


Resembles Ocean into tempest tost, 
To waft a feather, or to drown a fly. 


It is lamentable to see any of our nobility so completely 
ignorant of art, as this portrait would evince my Lord Wel- 
lesley to be, if he really employed Mr. Home to paint it. 
He could not else have endured to sit (or stand) thus for his 
picture: he could not else have fixed on so imbecile a 
painter: he could not else have allowed Mr. Heath’s powers 
as an engraver to be so miserably misemployed. ; 

We have really seen much better decoy-ducks hung out in 
the public streets of London, and labelled “ Portraits done 
inthis manner for seven shillings each—The likeness war- 
ranted,” — ; 


5 
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Portrair of H. Fuseui, Esa. R.A. engraved by —— 
Evans from a Picture by Moses HavcGuron, and pub- 
lished by M. Haughton, Royal Academy, Somerset 
House. March 1808. Price 10s. 6d. 
We have seen better engravings by Mr. Evans than this, 
in respect of manual dexterity of execution, and variety of 
granulation, but the likeness is excellent: it is what we 
would term a mental portrait of Mr. Fuseli, both in cha- 

racter and attitude, and does great credit to its author as a 
phisiognomical portrait painter. Mr. Haughton has here 
done for his friend Fuseli, what Fuseli has himself done for 

Milton, in that picture where he has represented him dic- 

tating to his-daughters, and painted the mind of the beet 

teeming with “ibibo thought. 


_ The Bonp-Srrezt Exutetrion of Picrurgs in Warer 
CoLours. ; 

Owing to the admission of light being very ill contrived in ~ 
those rooms of the Royal Academy which are appropriated— 
or rather destined—to the exhibition of drawings or pictures 
in water-colours: owing to such performances being, by a 
Jamentable necessity, injudiciously mingled in that exhi- 
bition with large and powerful pictures in oil: but probably 
still more owing tothe inadequacy of that Academy in other 
fespects, and the vague terms in which its laws are ex~ 
‘pressed—a considerable number of artists, some of them of 
very decided talents, and possessed of discernment to perceive 
the eligibility of foregoing the advantages of that institu- 
tion upon its present establishment, have formed an inde- 
‘pendent society, and an independent annual exhibition of 
pictures i in water colours, , 

- Of this little republic of art, the public- dee now seen 
and rewarded the meritorious exertions, for four successive 
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seasons, with encreased pleasure, for their exhibition hae 
regularly encreased in merit and importance. . 

_.At length we behold another Society, stimulated by the 
success and following the example of the former: but 
though we have seen their exhibition [in Brook-Street] with. 
adegree of pleasure which we shall not be backward to ac 
knowledge, we cannot approve of their assumption of the 
title of “ The Associated Artists in Water Colours.” 

If the second society discover themselves to be more po- 
litic in their title, the first have evinced themselves more 
wise. The appellation of a* “ Society of Painiers in 
Water Colours,’ is more strictly appropriate, while it is 
perfectly unassuming and unobjectionable. This society 
have shewn themselves modest in their manner, and. firm in 
their purpose ; they have been the first to evince a noble re- 
Hiance on the taste and-discernment of the public ; they are 
the first in merit, and are entitled to be the first in our im- 
partial notice. | 

It may perhaps be esteemed among the aurenine vacil- 
lations of unprofessional taste in landscape-painting, that 
-when landscapes are seen like those of Titian and. Gaspar 
‘Poussin, or such as some of those which Mr. Havell and 
‘Mr. Varley have this year exhibited—composed upon high 
abstract principles of beauty and grandeur, the spectator is 
-much inclined to think that he beholds the,true style, and 
‘to exclaim, this is what landscape ought to be! Here the 
-eontrasts are few and simple, and. our attention is. engrossed 
by grandeur and breadth. This is perfectly natural, rad 
yet superior to nature. 

-. On the other hand, when he views such performances as 


be, cn aTeS they have always denominated themselves until now, nd 
we can perceive no good reason why they should now follow the ex- 
ample of the Brook-Street Society, and term themselves a “The 


“Society,” &c. though they have certainly a better vite so to-ferm 
‘themselves than: the formtier. 1 Site 
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Teniers or Decker were accustomed to paint; or as Mri 
_Heaphy or Mr. Hills exhibit, with-all their accurate details 
of the minutia of Nature, he feels, and deeply too, a dis- 
tinct species of interest, and is half inclined to think of the 
former, that when the principles on which they are com- 
posedthe grandeur of line, breadth of chiaroscuro, and. 
studied contrast of forms—are ence developed and promul- 
gated, the wonder, and in great part the pleasure which he 
enjoys in contemplating them, will:cease: and fancying him- 
self, for the moment, the genuine votary of nature, he 
perhaps exclaims with too much of triumph, in its turn, 
Here I can revel delighted and unsated: the charms and the 
joys which unsophisticated Nature, brings, are ever new, and 
custom cannot “ stale her infinite variety.” 

Various other styles of landscape there are, which we also 
regard with pleasure ; Reinagle jun. Glover, and W. Turner, 
for example, severally steer middle courses, and aim at com- 
bining all that is essential ina natural scene, with whatever — 

_of homogeneous and characteristic graces, artful composi- 
tion, -or their own fertile imaginations, can add or supply. 
These feelings, which have their foundation in the nature 
of the faculties of man, and his various susceptibilities of 
_ enjoyment, teach us to think it may not be improper to state 
_ 4here, that we are far from approving of that bigotted taste, 
orthat fastidious mode of criticism which confines its ap- 
probation exclusively to a particularstyle of art. In general 
those who possess a taste for English poctry are not exclu- 
sively devoted to either Shakespear or Milton, or Dryden or 
Pope, but can feel sufficient cause and find suflicient room 
for admiration in all their writings; and we do not see why 
it should not be the same in English painting. . 
We know it is not uncommon to hear men whos: ime- 
ginations are feeble, when compared with the strength of 
their judgments and soundness of their organs, reason im- 
mediately from sensation. Some excellent mathematicians 
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and very good clergymen we have known of this cast, whd 
having prevailed with their opponents to grant a right, argue 
that allelse is wrong; but the logic of geometry and the 
schools, is not always applicable to objects of taste or to’ 
styles of art. Art often dallies (as we have seen in Mr: 
"Furner’s pictures) with the delighted imagination, warms or 
electrifies the heart, and is then most happy, when it tran- 
scends all previously-settled system or rule, flashing con- 
viction, and leaving the scrutinizing taper of legal cri- 
ticism to follow, and find, and shew, cause. 

Hence we think it no more necessary to hate the art of : 
David, or Du Bost, or Wilkie, or Heaphy, because we love 
that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, or Gainsborough, or Turner, 
or Girtin, than it is thought necessary to hate the poetry of 
Pope or Darwin, because we love that of Shakespear or 
Dryden, or Drummond of Hawthornden. Yet we do not 
deny to the artists themselves, a free licence both to love 


and hate professionally with all reasonable fervour—Why 


do we not deny this licence? Because exclusive preferences 
may for aught we know be an ingredient necessary to prac» 
tical energy and decision of style. 


_ Inhis subjects from Grecian History, Mr. J. A. ATKIN 
son’ has disappointed us—His “ ATHENIAN PEASANT re- 


questing ArisTipEs (whom he did noi know) to vote for his 
own banishment, by inscribing his name on the shell,’ 
(No. 6,) does not equal the expectation which we had 
formed from what we have formerly seen of classic subjects 
from the pencil of Mr. Atkinson, in the Exhibition of the 


Royal Academy. His Chariot-race, and Battle, were there 


ill hung, but such was their inherent light, that they at- 


‘tracted notice even in the dark: here, the tell-tale daylight 
_ exposes the coarseness of his style, and time whispers of the 


retrogradation of his habits of thinking, and mode of con- 
ceiving a classical story. 
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The countryman is almost the caricature of ignorance and 
clumsiness: yet compared with Aristides, the peasant might 
pass. The head of Aristides, notwithstanding that it has 
somewhat of. firmness, wants philosophical dignity: it pre- 
sents rather the firmness of insensibility, than that of a high 
sense of justice and patriotic integrity. Though the peasant 
did not perceive that Aristides was before him, the specta- 
torshould: yet we tried in vain to convince ourselves of this 
TAGE: «2 

His lean and ill-drawn hand with the stylus, does not at . 
all accord with the shortness of his figure, or with a pair of 
legs which are sturdy enough to carry a much heavier 
man. into banishment, without inconvenience. Beside 
which palpable faults, the picture has nothing of attic 
purity about it; on the contrary, its general appearance 1s 
that of a coarse and vulgar performance. 


His Dy1nc Soup1EeR announcing to the ATHENIANS 
the Vicrory at Mararuon, is better. The soldier him- 
self is here an affecting figure, and his wounded and pallid 
appearance could not have failed to excite the interest which 
it is intended to excite, in the breast of the spectator, if 
his auditory possessed more of Greek character and ex- 
pression, and of Athenian elegance; which elegance we 
should have been glad to have seen extended to the archi- 
tecture. No round tower should have been introduced, but 
the rock with the citadel of Athens on its summit, should 
have formed the back-ground, 


Neither has Mr. Atkinson succeeded better in Comedy 
than in Tragedy. His Sancho conDOoLING wiTH DoN 
QwixoTeE after the adventure of the muleteers, we cannot 
at all relish after what we have seen of Don Quixote and 
Sancho from the masterly pencils of Stothard and Smirke. 
The knight’s countenance is woful indeed—but it is vul- 
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, gatly woful. It would be impossible to suppose such a 
man as this could ever be susceptible of that romantic 
spirit of chivalry which is the soul of the hero of Cer- 
vantes. Neither do Sancho or Rosinante meet our ideas. 
The lights too are painted down to so low a es that the 
performance has a very poor oe 


’ 


In matters of fact, such as he has seen and studied from 
nature, Mr. Atkinson seems to be more at home. His Cos- 
SACKS ON A MARCH is by far the best performance from his 
pencil to be seen in these rooms. It is well composed, 
has a good chiaroscuro, is better coloured than his other 


pictures, and discovers throughout more of a painter's 


feeling. 


_ We regret to see this artist get more and more coarse in 


his execution. This coarseness. does not at all belong to 
drawings, or pictures which are no larger than that of his 
PappincTon Canat, or those which have just passed in re- 
view. It is even worse than that which is the ordinary re- 


sult of neglect and accident ; and taking pains to be coarse, 


is to the full as objectionable as taking pains to be very 
fine: we wish moreover that the boys which are bathing in 
the Paddington Canal had been better drawn. We know 
that Mr. Atkinson can draw—much better. 


Mercury, Arcus, anv lo, (Ne. 13,) by J. Grover. 
In an Arcadian landscape, where the artist has aimed, though 
with no great success, at elevating beauty into grandeur, Mr. 
Glover has introduced the story of Mercury charming Argus 
_to sleep with his:music, whilst Io, in the form of a heifer, is 
standing near. The picture. is hung so high that no more 
of the figures can be seen than their general arrangement 
and forms, which may rank them—not much: above. medio- 


-erity, and which (judging by the figures in other landscapes 
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by thisaartist) is probably all that would solicit attention, if 
the picture were placed in a lower situation. But Mercury 
should. not have had wings on his cap and heels, for Ovid 
expressly says otherwise. Argus could not else have been. 
deceived, and have imagined him only a goatherd. | 

The spectator must not expect to be affected by. this 
picture, as by the classic miracles of Poussin. Indeed to 
tell this legendary tale of antiquity, ina corresponding land- 
scape, after Claude, Salvator Rosa, and the other great 
painters who have treated it—to surprise us with apposite 
- novelty which they have omitted, or enrapture us with ap- 
propriate beauty or sublimity of which they have not thought, 
calls for no common powers. 

Though we have noticed with pleasure that Mr. Glover 
has improved in composiéion since he exhibited his works 
in London, we think it is not yet his forte. Painters and 
poets know that in composition nothing should be redundant 
or superfluous, and that every whole should be equal to no 
less than all its parts taken together; to which geometri- 
cians, in their own reasonings, are very welcome to add— 


nor no more. 


Though the present landscape has some excellent parts, 
particularly the stem of a noble fore-ground tree, and some 
distant edifices: and rocks of a grand character; it is defi- 
cient, or. redundant, as a whole: at least in our opinion it 
would have amounted to more, if the tree, which is im- 
mediately above and impending, over the transformed Io, 
had been omitted » the wooded promontory would thus, if 
we are not mistaken, have acquired a grandeur which would 
have imparted itself to the whole of a more united and ho- 
mogeneous composition. 


Montcomery Castie, which hangs immediately be- 
neath, is, in our estimation, a very superior perform~ 
ance. The golden catching lights, . and cool, obscurity 
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of an English morning, in the production of which Mr. 
Glover so much excels; the rustic and appropriate pro- 
cession of figures and cattle ; and the general effect of sun- 
rise, are all well introduced. The drawing and. colouring 
of the trees is also excellent. The young ash at the extre- 
mity of the clump which forms the left hand screen, and 
’ which tenderly relieves from the distance, we thought par- 
ticularly pleasing—and we should have thought that the ex- 
panse of distant country, as well as some other passages of © 
the same kind, in other of Mr. Glover’s pictures, appeared 
too much like a cloud, and wanted a little more depth of | 
tone, if we had not so great reliance upon Mr, Glover's 
judgment in this part of his art. , 


With Winpsor CasTLe (No. 275) Mr. Glover has 
taken great—we do not say unwarrantable—liberties, of 
this the reader shall be left to judge; and in endeavouring 
to make it like a composition of Wilson, has made it very 
unlike the banks of the Thames. The sky is composed in a 
grand style. Those clouds which are illumined, and in 
motion, above the Winchester tower and the queen’s apart- 
ments, contrast, with impressive effect, the steady and ex- 
‘tended line of this overshadowed part of the edifice: the 
radiance too, is well introduced, and the castle altogether 
(its whole length being shewn) has an air of great magnifi- 
cence. : 

But Mr. Glover has represented the Thames as much too 
broad ; and, as every one knows, here are no such rocky 
banks as the painter has introduced. He may indeed plead 
in extenuation, that poets deal in fiction, and that when an’ 
artist, whether poet or painter, with the obvious purpose of 
dilating the mind which he addresses, with a grand idea, 
tells a falsehood which every one knows to be such, no per= 
son is deceived. The accomplishment of the high purpose, 
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_ of the painter, is here his justification, and may be thought 
sufficient to sanction a deceit of this agreeable nature. 

If we should admit this general reasoning, we must still 
be allowed to think of the magnificence of Windsor Castle 
as it is, that it fills and satisfies the mind—more especially 
when seen under such a sky as Mr. Glover has here intro- 
duced—without the aid of borrowed ornament. | 


- His Deviz’s Bripce (No. 271) is a warm and rich 
mountain scene of towering grandeur, with an interesting and 
powerful chiaroscuro, of which the harmony is complete, 
unless it may be thought to be inatrifling degree disturbed 
by asmall tree (which | rises from the fore-ground rocks, and 
covers part of the distant mountain) being somewhat too 
dark—but even this may admit of doubt. 

It presents us with a view which cannot be beheld with- 
gut exciting some degree of apprehension, of the dark 
ehasm over which extends the double arch of the Devil’s 
Bridge, in North Wales. The tangled roots which hang 
from the trees over a rocky fore-ground, contribute their 
full share to the wildness of the scene. 

The pervading richness and truth of Mr. Glover’ s sunshine 
in this picture, is admirable. No water-colour painter 
knows better than he, how to cool or warm the greys which 
prevail in his middle tints and shadows to the degrees which 
are requisite to give the general effect of nature to his 
lights. If any part might in this respect be particular- 
ised in a picture where al) is excellent, our eyes dwelt 
with peculiar pleasure on the rocks and trees which are 
nearest the bridge, and on the bridge itself—We think that 
the sky would probably have been better without the upper 
cloud. 


The Coast oF Sussex, with SEAMEN PUSHING OFF A ~ \ 
BOAT TO A VESSEL IN DISTRESS, (No, 58,) by J. Cris- .. 
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TALL, is a picture of transcendent merit, both in’ respect 


to the choice and treatment of the subject. It is like poetry . 
written to the heart: or rather, to all—perhaps to more | 


than all—that poetry could communicate or accomplish, it. 
adds that instantaneous rapidity of sentiment with which 
only real occurrences and imitative art have power to pe- 
netrate the soul. | : 

The principal sailor is a figure® of hy SPIES. sym- 
pathy, sustained by the conscious dignity of true great- 


ness. In his countenance you trace his past experience, as 


well as his present feeling and business. . In short, we have 
never before seen a look that so transported the mind to 
its object, as that with which he regards the ship which 
is firing signals of distress.. He seems to know and feel all 
that is passing on board her, and to intend all that is ho- 
- nourable to the human race. The sailor in the blue 
jacket.is no otherwise inferior to this, than the principle of 
subordination indispensibly requires; and those who are 
embarked in, and are urging off the boat *, are animated by 
the same fearless energy and genuine humanity. 

We mean it as no faint praise, that this picture had power 
to bring tears into the eyes of that cold-blooded mortal, a 
critic. But he that powerfully depicts or impresses a sen- 
timent which calls forth our national pride as well as 
compassion, and what is more, does honour to human 
nature, will ensure the spontaneous approbation of all: those 
to whom he addresses himself; and on turning round we 
had the pleasure to observe on every countenance some 
traces of the sympathy which it excited es 


% secon 
‘These figures, as well as ‘the boat, appear somewhat too small in 
proportion to the three figures which are nearer. 
+ With the exception of those few sensualists in art, who were af- 


tracted by the smell of Mr. Pugin’s’ * Kitchen,” (No. 55,) which. — 


hangs by its side. Mr. Pugin offers to stir our fancies with a kitchen 
poker, and gratify our tastes with roast and. boiled. 
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The picture tells its own stary completely, and shews how 
entirely voluntary is the dependence of painting, on poetry 
or history. While it perfectly impresses us with the gene- 
rous boldness of British seamen—or of men with whom we 
are at once compelled: and proud to sympathise, it also si- 
jently suggests the roaring of the surges, the screams of the 
sea-gulls, and the distant thunder of the signal guns. Pos- 
sessing all those higher requisites of art in which Morland 
{whose works have been so much looked at and sought after) 
was deficient, it sets all his sea-shore scenes at an immense 
distance, and at once makes them appear tame and prosaic. 
From no picture have we turned away with more respect 
for the 4 sega of this preree of art in ee moral 
‘sentiment. ; : 
-\ The spirit of Cristall’s art, as displayed in’ this picture, is 
manly. Where others are satisfied to tickle with their spright- 
Tinesses the fancies of the superficial, and paint things to 
‘sell, he is all heart and soul, and fails not to improve, when 
they seem only to hope to entertain. | 

When these sentiments have been felt, the connoissetir 
may discover that the lines of the composition are long, 
and not more broken or interrupted by littlenesses than 
‘was necessary to veil the art which: is employed; with a 
‘certain degree of concealment; that the contrasts are bold 
and simple; and the colouring mild and unobtrusive, yet 
sufficiently rich and suited to the intrinsic grandeur of the 
sentiment of the picture, and that the chiaroscuro is con- 
ducted through the whole with great judgment. 


LY SS 


His No. 37 is an excellent representation of the morning 
effect and general bustle of the Fisn-Marxer at Hast- 
“anes, and is replete with those local incidents which shew 
‘the accuracy of Mr. Cristall’s observation of Nature at this 
place; but. we wish he had finished it at least'as much as 
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his No. 58, (such a subject as this should be finished . 


more, rather than less,) before it was exhibited. 


7 


Of his Corracr Door, his Brrp-catcueErs, and his 
FISHERMEN at their various marine occupations, if they 
were somewhat more finished, we should say, that they re- 
mind us of those rural mountain ballads in which Wordsworth 
reveals so much fine feeling and intimate converse with 
Nature. They seem executed in those happy moments of 
passive feeling, when the author is under no anxiety to 
display his own powers, when his eyes and his heart are 
open, and he simply registers what he sees and feels, 


-FisHERMEN’s HovsEs NEAR SORRENTO, with Cape de 
Paolo and Caprea in the distance, (No. 30,) by R. R. Ret- 
NAGLE, isa simple and highly-pleasing marine landscape. 
The distant cape and the island of Caprea; the sea which is 
curled by the mid-day breeze setting into the bay, and the 
fore-ground, are admirably coloured ; especially the latter ; 
and here a groupe of children.at play and some lazzaroni 
are well introduced. 


No. 41, is Loucurice Mountain and the River 
BraTuy near AMBLESIDE, with an effect of sun-set, also by 
Mr. R. R. REINAGLE. . 

This is a fine mellow-toned picture, with all the rich 
copiousness of colour, and depth of chiaroscuro of oil paint- 
ing. The genial giow of the sun is sufficiently contrasted, 
yet insensibly mingled, with the cooler tints of the water. 

It is a View, yet we have seldom seen compositions, 
even by the greatest masters, of more mingled grace and 
grandeur. The figures in the ferry-boat, as well as the boat 


itself, have great value in the composition; and the boy and. 


dog waiting on the strand, is a simple incident, introduced 
with the utmost propriety. 
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No painter of them all displays his colours with more well= 
tempered energy than Reinagle, nor keeps his vigorous. 
tones in juster harmony, nor better entitles himself to the 
praise of richness without ostentation. 

Of this, his distant view of GrassMERE and Slit 
n1GG Mountatn, which is taken from the road leading to 
Rydal, and where the Westmorland bridge forms a bold 
feature of the fore-ground, may serve as an example.” It 
has all the genial glow, undisturbed by the thorny little- 
nesses, of an Evening of Both. Here the setting sun beau- 
-_tifully illumines the summits ofthe distant mountains, while 
a single ray breaks between the nearer trees, and catches on 
the cattle and bridge with excellent effect; and the rich 
clearness of the bridge and fore-ground is delightful. 


Meczanas’s Vitxa, the Temrpie or La Tossa, and the 
Vita D’Estz, at Trvoxi, (No. 231,) by the same master, 
is one of the noblest scenes in Italy, or perhaps in the 
world! uniting the rugged grandeur of broken ground, trees, 
rocks and waterfalls, with the elegancies of architectural 
forms, and the majesty of distant mountains. A subjectof | 
such superlative claims, required a landscape-painter of con- 
summate powers; nor has Mr. Reinagle shrunk from the 
important occasion, or shewn himself inadequate to the de- 
mands of his subject. — | 
In treating it, his feelings appears to have led him to con- 
ceal his art, further than as it enabled him to leave the 
landscape to depend on its inherent charms, and to give a 
simple transcript of this celebrated sceite as it appears under 
the effect of a mild Italian morning: | 

Accordingly his colouring in this instance is so perfectly 
modest and unobtrusive, that it does not solicit the least at- 
tention from the native beauties of Tivoli, though it well de~ 
serves, and will receive, the greatest, from him who has an 
eye and judgment to distinguish between the little more or 
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little less, which preserves the harmony and just balance. of 
finished art. 
With respect to light ais shade, the management of dices airs 


tint with which his several distances are. gradated, is so 


charming, that theugh colour is scarcely perceived to lend 


its aid, more does not appear to be wanting; and the 


pleasure of the tasteful spectator, in contemplating the effect, 

or the impression, which this picture makes on his mind as a 
whole, arises quite as much from the melody of chiaroscuro, 
as from the harmony of colours. 

. Tivoli, the pride of Italy, has been the school of most of 
the greatest landscape painters of Europe, and is indeed a 
scene of wonder and delight; and Mr. Reinagle has here’ 
shewn that he has studied in the same school as Claude, and 
Poussin, and Wilson, with honour to himself and advantage 
to the public, and without the drawback on his fame, of 
being esteemed an implicit imitator of either. 


We now and then, but by no means often enough, see a 
comic picture from the pencil of Smirke, of which the hu- 


sour is exquisite, and the execution not less so: excepting’ 


these, Mr. Heapuy has all at once shone forthas THE 
painter of Comedy. | 

Aristotle says of Comedy, that it imitates celia is sais 
Jous among mankind; from which the Abbe du Bos argues, 
that “the scene of comedy ought to be fixed in the very places 
and times in which it is represented; and that the subjects 
thereof ought to be taken from “ordinary events. Its design 
being, by making us laugh at the expence of ridiculous per 
sons, to purge us of those faults which it exposes, that we may 
become fitter for society, Comedy cannot render the ridicu- 
lousness of its personages too visible to the spectators.” 

“ Now we cannot distinguish Nature so easily when she 


appears in strange customs, manners, and apparel, as when — 


she is clad as it were after our own fashion: Wherefore, the 
personages of comedy ought to be cut out, as it were, after 
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_the fashion of that country for which the comedy is written.” 
—The high finish and particularity of Mr. Heaphy’s: paint- 
ing, receive from these considerations, a peculiar propriety 
of application ; it being not less in painting than in stage 
performances, the office and business of Comedy to hold the 
mirror up to nature as it is, in order to: its becoming what 
it ought to be. 

No. 255, is entitled Crepuxity. It represents a young _ 
servant maid, sufficiently handsome for the sentiment of the 
picture, whose countenance is lit up with a degree of wild 
delight, occasioned by a letter which she has just received 
from her lover, and which, in her whisking round to attend 
toa gipsey who appears at the kitchen window, has fallen 
to the ground, but has fallen so, that by lucky accident the 
‘spectator may read it. In this letter may here and there 
be traced words of amorous promise and endearment; such 
as “ sweet angel,” “love,” “ bride,” “ pigs,” “ harvest,” 
“happy, &c. and through the window may be seen the 
pili of a country church at no great distance. Either by 

ce or prescience, a gipsey, at this auspicious moment of 
eredlality, offers her oracular services: she has an infant at 
her back, which is so well conceived and executed, tlvat the 
spectator may fancy he here discovers the archness of the 
- future gypsey; neither are the features and physiognomy of 
the gypsey mother less true to nature and the fraternity. - 

The attention of the girl being thus attracted by the ap- 
pearance of the fortune-teller, while her head and heart are 
bewildered with the contents of her lover's epistle, she is as- 
heedless of the surrounding mischief, as she is unconscious 
of the lurking danger; a dish of mutton-chops falls unper- 
ceived from her lap; the cat steals a fish and knocks down 
the crockery unobserved ; and the cuckow bawls unheard “ 
from the clock, that the hour of twelve is arrived; while a 
thief, who may be supposed to be a confederate of the gyp- 
sey, and who has stolen in at the kitchen door, is handing 
something from the cupboard, Meanwhile the observer 
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sees, that, though the scene is laid in the country, no pre 


parations are yet made for dinner, and all the morning busi- 
ness of a servant is yet todo; the rabbit is not skinned, 


the pigeon is yet to pluck, and the potatoes and cabbage 


lie untouched ; in short, the whole performance fully answers 
to the couplet which Mr. Heaphy has inserted in the cata~ 


logue. 


When Love’s epistle its sweet tale explains, 
Time flies untold, and wild confusion reigns. 


It is. not easy to speak of Mr. Heaphy’s performances in 
such a way as to do justice to their merits, or to excite in the 
minds of those who have not seen them, any idea of his 
powers of execution. Notwithstanding the exquisite finish 
which is displayed in the picture before us, the chiaroscuro 
is broad, and well conducted through the whole. The various 
culinary utensils of copper, brass, and earthen ware; the 


wooden pail, basket, &c. which: are introduced, are rendered, - 


without labour, yet with all the fidelity of the best masters of 
the Dutch school, to which may be added the higher praise 


of their being kept in more artful subserviency to the Bs ; 


cipal arts. 

Most of the pictures which Mr. Heaphy this year exhibits, 
as we have already intimated, are exquisite comic scenes; 
but -he sometimes tends a little too much toward farce, and in 
the broadness of his mirth, loses its morality. 

If he continues to paint the crafty and mischievous tricks 
of evil disposed boys, he should paint them so as to excite 
our decided displeasure. He should not make us laugh at a 
successful piece of roguery, and laugh with the rogues, or af. 
the distress of an innocent girl. 

Mr. Heaphy’s performances, would form an Exhibition 
and fill a Review of themselves. We are sorry we have not 
room to enter into the detail of his « DISAPPOINTMENT, OF 


THE LEASE REFUSED” (No. 26.) Here he shews “the - 


very age and body of the times, its form and pressure.” Here 


» 
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he teems with moral lesson and sentiment, and is perfectly 
what a painter of his surprising powers, ought to be. 

But his PoACHER ALARMED (No. 100,) isa piece of fine 
art, and exquisite comic ridicule, which we can not pass, 
without a small tribute of detailed applause. 

The poacher has retired intoa lonely nook, and in order 
to view and enjoy his dishonest success, has emptied his bag 
of game on the ground. Suddenly he hears—or thinks he 
hears—a noise, and while he looks around with all the tre- 
pidation of conscious guilt, is about to hurry back his prey, 
His dread is perfectly ludicrous; but his suspicion imparts 
itself to the spectator, who also looks around to see if the 
face of gamekeeper or bailiff appear between the bushes, but 
looks in vain—discovering only that “ the trembling of a 
leaf had alarmed a guilty mind’—and his attention soon 
reverts to the real subject of the picture. 

Here it is abundantly employed and amply ratified 4 in 
marking the heedless negligence, hurried action, and fear- 
ful expression of the poacher. The dread which is, power- 
fully depicted in his countenance imparts itself to his ex- 
tended hand, which is truly a hand detected in an act of 
dishonesty. ; | 

The game, of which there is almost every sort, is pidtiped 
with much art, and coloured and finished with exquisite 
taste and precision. It is saying a great deal, but we con- 
ceive that if the game of Gerard Douw were placed beside 
it, his hares and wild ducks would appear mere efforts of pa- 
tient labour, compared to Mr. Heaphy’s, who has more of 
the tasteful and creative touch of Fyt in miniature, or as it 
would appear through a concave glass. : 

Nor is the earthy bank, with its dock-weed, and roots and - 
boles of trees, less skilfully painted, though kept in harmoni-. 
‘ous subordination to the superior parts. In short, the eye, 
the hand, and the mind, of an artist of extraordinary talent in 
his department, pervades the whole. | 
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- Mr. Havetz’s Stormy Twiticut (No. 114) is made’ 
up of grand materials, and might almost vie with the St. Peter 
Martyr of Titian (to which it bears some resemblance). for 
loftiness of conception. On the borders of a gloomy forest 
is a majestic group of trees, among which we distinguish 
the arbele, somewhat shattered, and bending under the 
storm: beyond the wood appears a massy ruined castle ; and 
beyond the castle, a mountain of a noble form. The fore- 
ground consists of a waterfall and rocks of romantic shapes, 
and a rugged road winding into the gloom of the forest, 
along which two — on horseback are ma hard for 
shelter. — 

The whole is a scene of great ita ital ti of some 
terror. The bright gleam of evening light which is seen be- 
neath the swollen clouds, and behind the castle and wood, 
has a great effect, and contributes its full share to the genes 
ral sublimity of the landscape: its length, and its horizon- 
tal form, contrast the broken forms of the rocks and trees, 
and the general raving of the tempest, and even the rain 
which rushes along the rocky channels in the road, has its 
value, both in a picturesque view, and as a the general, 
sentiment. | 

The prevailing tones of this picture, are sotlit and rich, 
without heaviness: the trees and rocks are massy, and the 
whole resembles one of Handel’s grand chorusses.: 


It should be looked at from such a dist: dce as may enable: 


the eye to take in the whole, that the mind may enjoy the 
full result of its gloomy magnificence and its gleams of hope. 


Contrasted to this is Mr. Havell’s beautiful “Scene on 


the Banks of Keswick Laxe,” with Lowpore WaTER- 


FALL, as seen beyond a little bay, which is a placid pasto- 
ral landscape, with a bright sky, and a general effect of 
chearfulness. If the storm be composed to astonish, nature 
and art have here conspired to please and delight, the specs 


tator. The lake is calm, perfectly pellucid, and only dis- 
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tutbed by a cottage girl laving water near the fore-ground, 
All the rugged features of the Cumberland mountains, are 
here softened by distance, and a charming, mild, temperate, 
‘yet rich, noon-day tone of colour, prevails. Of execution, 
the trees, water, and fore-ground have just enough toshew © 
how much the artist is master of his pencil, and how little 
he values this mastery. 5p 
But we cannot bestow unqualified praise on Mr. Havell, 
ie though we think that great praise is his due: and where is 
| the genius that is free from faults ?—A species of picturesque 
intemperance, which is perhaps owing to the redundancy of 
his enthusiasm for his art, appears occasionally to seize and 
engross his mind: while: under its influence, he appears to 
endeavour to make his portraits of places, look like the pic- 
tures of Gaspar Poussin and his favourite old masters ; and 
we think that since the Exhibition of the last season, he 
has gone away from some merits that were more his own; 
and if not greater than those of the painters to whom he is 
partial, yet more according with English taste, and perhaps 
with English landscape; and the propensity which we are 
here regretting, has on some occasions carried him quite to 
the borders, ifnot into the doniinions, of crudity and extra 
vagance. 

In general, the larger the scale of his objects, the more 
conspicuous do these excesses appear; of which the reader 
may see an example by comparing his “SurpnuERpDs DE- 
STROYING A SNAKE” with the view of Lowdore which we 
have just noticed with so much pleasure. 

.Something too of this fault may be seen in the fore- 
ground foliage of his “ View of CuapperscaTs,” (No. 
233,). which, however, is altogether a noble landscape. 
Here the spectator looks down upon a romantic vale, through 
which flows.a river (whose banks are enriched with cattle) 
which is soon lost behind a grove-in the middle ground. 
On theright hand side of the picture, a winding road con- 
ducts the eye and the attention upward to the village, we 


\ 
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suppose of Clappersgate, which occupies an interesting situ- 


ation high in the landscape, and is embowered in wood, 
beyond which appear some of the Westmorland mountains. 


The principle of. the light and shade which unites these 
beautiful and noble parts into an harmonious whole, is con- 


ceived in Havell’s grandest style, and the sky fully accounts 


for it. ; 


No. 253, is a View of the Beck near AmBxesipz, by 
the same artist. Beck isa Cumberland word for a mountain 
forrent, such as rushes through the landscape before us. 
This is an example of the Poussin-like view which Mr. 
Havell sometimes takes of his subject. Besides the deep, 


‘rich tones, bordering on heaviness, of that master, here are 


two such figures as we have often seen in the pictures of 
Gaspar Poussin.—On the other hand, and which may seem 
to confer a propriety on this mode of viewing and treating 
such a subject, we must recollect that it is a mountain tor- 
rent overshadowed with wood: a scene of sylvan séclusion 


such as Shakespeare may be supposed to have had in his 


mind, when he wrote of the forest of Arden: a scene where 
a poet might dream, with him or with Milton, “ of things 
more than mortal.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Birmingham correspondent should know that tt is impracticable 
to review the medal which he recommends to our notice, before tt is 
published. At least we must first see the medal itself. But from 
what he has transmitted, we doubt whether tt will prove worthy of the 
public favour, or even of critical reprehension. 

A Subscriber to Boydell’s Shakespear will find his request attended 
to in our next. 

We presume to think that Speck will see by our two Numbers, that 
our Review coincides with his ‘earnest wishes.’ Hts occasional 
** short and independent essays’ we shall be glad to see, and happy to 


insert—if they fall within the scope of our design of improving the’ 


public taste in the fine arts. 


PRINTED BY JOHN TYLER, 13, RATHBONE-PLACE. 
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* Mi. Joun VARLEY’S ‘subjects in the present Exhibition, 
_ are of almost every species 1 that a landscape painter can pro= 
duce, or the various lovers of landscape can value, from the 
most humble to the most exalted. From hovels and cot-= 
tage porches, proceeding through lake and mountain 
scenery, he follows Gaspar Poussin in his loftiest flights, 
oftentimes bordering, and sometimes trenching, on literal 
improbabilities. 

His Porcn or a Corracs at Botton, (No. 10,) is per- 
fectly simple im light, shade, colour, and general treat- 
ment, - Hereis no figure—d figure would have appeared so 
large that it would have been no longer the picture of a cot- 
tage porch; the artist has therefore lain an axe against the 
side of the porch asa scale by which the spectator may 
measure its dimensions. 


A grave, sober tone, such as we often see in the mountain _ 
scenery of Havell, prevails over his View of SNowpon 
from NEAR Harvecu, (No. 2.) Though professedly a view, 
it has much of the grace and grandeur of a» well-arranged 
composition. On the other hand, hisOitp Hovszs, (No. 4,) 
with a good effect of light and shade, has greatly the ap- 
pearance of a view, though professedly a composition. 


No. 31 isasmall picture with the effect of a mild sum- 
mers Eventnc. It is a grand composition of trees, rocks, 
and distant buildings, with a stony road which is excellently 
well broken and coloured, winding into the landscape. 


But his principal picture is a composition which he calls 
the “Susurgs oF AN ANCIENT Ciry,” (No. 163.) Here 
he displays his talent for Composition, which when analysed, 
appears to consist principally in the address with which he 
varies the shapes of the objects which he introduces, and 
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contrasts his masses of light and shade, his colours, and the 


prevailing lines of his picture: in doing which he is go= 
verned by a principle of simplicity.” He does not seek to 
multiply his contrasts, but on the contrary contrives that 
they shall be few and striking ; and having satisfied himself 
as tothe soundness of certain abstract principles, he appears. 
in such ideal subjects as the present, to work entirely from 
those principles, regarding nature but as a-poet does the 
alphabet. 


In the picture before us, he has opposed warm to tol 


colours, and breadths of light to masses of dark, -by rules 
which are known and recognised, and which he only varies 
in their application: his art of contrasting round to square, 
stable to towering, and regular to irregular, forms, may be 
more peculiar, and less understood, and may here be traced 
through the whole of the performance, perhaps with too 
little attempt on the part of the -artist to veil or r isguise 
them. : 
If this picture has faults, they arise out of the reduridahie 
of its merits, or rather we should say, proceed from the ex- 
-eess of those principles which have guided the artist in its 
production. The solidity of the shadows is perhaps carried 
to an extreme that may border on heaviness; and the long 
horizontal lines which prevail in the lower part, and form a 
firm basis for Mr. Varley’s towers and mountains, may be 
rather too obviously opposed to forms which are broken, 
pyramidal, upright, or irregular. | 

The science, however, of producing few and simple con- 
trasts, is of high value in landscape-painting, and probably 
is of not less importance in other,arts. Analogy, as it ase 
sits us to discover, so it helps to confirm, truth. In Mr. 
‘Thomas Hope’s publication, we see the value of simplicity 
of contrast as applied to works of art of a more ornamental 
character, in the opposition of plainness to enrichment, and 
it appears to be on a principle analogous to this, that in 


\ 
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‘heroic poetry of the highest character, we find here and, 
there some calmer episode, or some length of legendary tale, 
en which the mind reposes, intervening between, and con- 
trasted to, the impetuous agitations of battle, and the revo- 
lutions of empires. Even the tempest and torrent of the 
Hliad, have pauses of quiet, over which attention refreshes 
itself, and the spirits are sanichnician for the succeeding 


fight. - zs) 


vIn the anpscarr, (No. 187,) the faults are but too. ma- 
nifest, of the faint existence of which, in the “Suburbs of 
an ancient city,” we have spoken with some hesitation and 
doubt. ~The figures here appear preposterously large and 
clumsy, and the trees not of Nature’s growth, but as if dis- 
torted- by design, and for the sake of certain lines of real or 
imaginary value in the composition. Mr. Varley should be- 
ware of making his studied compositions appear too obvi- 
ously studied, for art, which unblushingly reveals itself, is 
in danger of becoming meretricious ; and criticism would be 
justly animated at. dandseape chimeras. 


; Baning Aitos on the eitbaidak from MACKYNLETH, 
{No. 173,): by Cornnevius VARLEY, is a performance of 
‘much original merit. A road winds upward, through a 
country where wild desolation predominates, and where only 
‘afew trees of scanty foliage and uncouth forms are. seen. 
The purple grey tone which prevails is true to nature, and, 
the sky remarkable for its grandeur and acapiation to the 
scene. 

_ Mr. J. Smite does not add to his former high reputation. 
Indeed, amid so much surrounding excellence in landscape- 


painting it is well if he maintains it: yet there is a species, . 


‘of praise of which no rivalry or comparison. with others can. 
deprive-him—He is the father of the system, of colouring 
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(on paper) which at present prevails almost universally: as 


far, therefore, as respects harmony of colour, we mayal-  __ 


most say that the whole Bond-Street concert is performed by 
his offspring. 

We have heard, and indeed there are among us who 
know, that Mr. John Smith first discovered, and taught the 
junior artists the rationale, of tempering their positive co~ 
lours with the neutral grey formed by a mixture of red, blue, 
- and yellow: that this grey, constituted of all the primary 
eolours, would harmonize with any, and form a common 
bond of concord for all; and that, tempered with a httle 
more or little less of warm or cool colour, as time, climate, 
or season might require, it became the air tint, or negative 
eolour of the atmosphere which intervened between the eye 
and the several objects in a landscape. Others may have 
been the first to teach the minor arts of touching a tree, or 
granulating a rock or an old wall, but these things, however 
estimable, are very inferior things to the discovery and libe- 
ral promulgation of PRINCIPLE. Others may have taught 
the existence of aerial perspective, Smith shewed on what 
principles it depended, and to how simple a mode of prac- 
tice these principles were reducible ; and be it remembered, 
that this practice of Mr. Smith, which we have in few 
words endeavoured to describe, is not a thing of fashion 
which another novelty shall set aside, but is really a scientific 
developement of fundamental principle, such as. both the 
Royal Society and Royal Academy should honour him for. 

It appears somewhat odd, that in an age not backward te 
_ compliment itself on its knowledge and refinements, and in 
a metropolis where there exist more societies than one, 
whose ostensible object is the cultivation of arts and sci- 
enges—rewards should be frequently bestowed on petty ex- 
ertions, while the promulgation of radical principle, or de+ 
velopement of the science of art, which is of such superior. 
dmportance, should pass unnoticed and unrewarded./ 
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’ His Remains oF THE CLrauptan AQUEDUCT in the 
Campania OF Rome (No. 272) isa golden-toned picture 
of cattle and ruins, with a fore-ground of uncommon force. 

Yet we think Mr. Smith’s largest pictures are not his best 
works, and that Vico Varro, near Trvout, in the Ape- 
nines, which is painted on a smaller scale, is in more per- 
fect harmony than the former. ‘The genial glow of an Ita- 
lian summer pervades the whole. | 


- 


¢ 


His Convent at Vierri, near SArERNO, (No. 190,) is 
remarkable for the force and clearness of its effect, and for 
colour at once mild and rich. We know not where to see 
another white building which looks so wellin a picture as 

thisconvent. To effect which, the painter has warmed the 
light of hissky, and melted it into the landscape with con- 
summate art. 


Weare sorry toremark that Mr. Weuts does not improve 
in his colouring, notwithstanding the advantages of compari-_ 
gon which the Exhibitions of this Society have for three years 
afforded him. Some of his drawings are even more garish, and 
have more of the taught prattle of landscape painting, than 
formerly. His View near LLANWER, (No. 5,) and his View 
near QuIEN, (in Norway,) may serve as instances. They want 
repose, and the fore-ground and sky of the latter are quite 
common-place. His “ Corracres at KnocKHOLT’ (No. 
20,) has the same defects, though not in the same degree. 
But if the harassed eye seeks in vain for repose as it wanders 
over the coloured scenery of Mr. Wells, it is otherwise 
with his drawings in bistre or cepia. Though his effects 
are seldom striking, or his accessories of skies, figures, and. 
‘cattle introduced with much art, his tones here are mild and 
melodious. His “Composition,” (No. 1,) and his “ Ex- 
SINEUR, with the Fortress of CRONENBOURG,” which are 
both without cclour, are drawings of merit. The former 
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shews that he has Jooked at both Claude eal Gaspar Poussin 

with some advantage, and inclines us to wish that for his: 
own reputation he would in future be content to leave his 

landscapes in chiaroscuro, and not attempt to colour any 

more. ne | loch 

The Sommir of CapER Ipris, (No. 237,) by F. Nw 

CHOLSON, is taken. from a station a little to the left of Wil- 

son’s, of which there is an engraving by the elder Rooker. 

We are no otherwise acquainted with this place than 
from Rooker’s print; yet having been on the summit of other 
mountains, we are able tosay that the artist has very success+ 
fully painted that sentiment of loftiness and quiet feeling, of 

which we well ‘recollect the enjoyment. ‘There is a purity 
and mildness in the air in these elevated situations which seen: 
to. transport us so much nearer Heaven, as we are exalted. 
above the jarring discords of the lower world, and. which 
conspires with solitude and silence to 0 suggest the idea ee a 
present Deity. | | 

This sentiment of lofty serenity, nee every one who, 
ascends tothe summit of Cader Idris hopes to enjoy, Mr,. 
Nicholson has. faithfully rendered. ‘The admirers of that 
beautiful verse of Shakespear—* How sweet *the moonlight 
sleeps,” &c. will be highly gratified with this picture of Mr. 
Nicholson, for here daylight reposes. . 

We have seldom seen so much green so. well eon 
and so well employed in a picture as in this. ‘The sky 
which Mr. Nicholson has introduced, is singular and well 
painted : it is composed so as to. contrast, at once, the forms, 
of the mountains and the line of the far distant horizons, 
and while a thin passing cloud faintly overshadows part of 
the fore-ground, the deepest shade, or emphasis of the pic- 
ture, Is very judiciously placed in what was.once. the crater 
of a volcano, and is now the source of ariyer : and is tho- 
roughly accounted for both by the situation of the sun, and 


the dark colour of the volcanic substance of which the eza-. 
ter consists, 
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. Mr. Nicholson generally chooses to paint romantic rocks 
and waterfalls, and lake scenery, of which there are several. 
pictures in the present Exhibition: and in our opinion his: 
generalised style is far better suited to such subjects, than 
to‘subjects where (asin Gothic architecture) portraiture in 


_ detail, is more imperiously required. 


Mr. Hitts, on the contrary, is all sensibility to the truth 
eit ap Ks . : 
and beauty of parts, when severally considered. His mind 
does not appear, like Nicholson’s, to expand over the whole 


‘ef the work before him. “Though he paints with the hand of 


an artist, he regards the cattle, which are the proper 
subjects of his pictures, with the eye of a naturalist— 
yet not of a learned. naturalist, who would be satisfied with 
the articulations of the joints and muscles, and discriminative 
traits of the particular breed represented. Not less than 
the whole truth in detail will satisfy Mr. Hilis, and-hence 
every little tuft of ruffed hair, every minute defect and ex- 
crescence, is delineated with the same precision as the more 
important and essential parts. 

In “ Harrowrne,” (No. 8,) and “ Pécbaiineti (No. | 
24,) the cattle and harnesses are executed with all the at- 


. tention to the minutiz that the Agricultural Society could 


require, ‘if they wished to record or transmit the local prac- 
tice of a particular district. But though the compenent 
forms are not ill brought together in the former, and the 
sky is not ill composed in the latter, they are both deficient 
as pictures, 

No. 96 isa comical drawing, composed something in the 
manner of Londonio, of two cows contemplating a sleeping 
boy and dog, and like tire Houynhnms of Swift, in seeming 
- gonversation. The boy is but very so so, especially about 
‘the breeches; but the heads of the cows are excellent.— 
‘Here is a bit of broken earthy bank, which is evidently 
done from nature: but here, as in most of his other works, 
Mr. Hills’s discordant greens and reds want toning. 
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| LeGBerTHwalrTe, near Keswick, (No. 92,) by P. S. 
Munn, is a pleasing picture with much sweetness of tone, — 
and free from all fashionable extravagancies; but wanting 
perhaps a little more solidity in the right hand mountain. 
. The Enrrance To Petu6 Woop, O_p Duruam, by 
the same artist, (No. 176,) is a mild, mellow-toned land= 
scape, consisting of an aseending winding-road and wooden 
bridge, with trees, anda boy angling: it is treated with a 
simplicity properly belonging to such a subject, and is suffi- 
ciently forcible without being overcharged. 

His Stupy NEAR Benerietp, NorrHampron, (No. 
176,) has the same well-tempered richness and harmony of 
light and shade and colour. It is not much as a subject, 
but asa bit of simple nature judiciously treated, might be 
looked at with advantage by all those members of the So- 
ciety, and by all others, who paint merely for effect. Mr. 
Munn does not sacrifice breadth to high finish, nor high 
finish to breadth, but is one of the few painters who con- 


tinue to unite the two considerations, and will not be led 
away from this legitimate practice, by the coarseness and 
slightness which is so much the order of the day that by 
some it is even affected. 


Mr. SHELLEy’s productions are of various kinds, and he 
| maintains the reputation which he has long since acquired 
| on ivory for delicacy of execution and fullness of tone.—As 


t e t bd 
y | we turned into the second room, we were sorry to see him 
ia descending from his ivory pedestal, and standing on com- 


mon coarse paper. Wecould only repeat with feeling half 
1 of the verse with which he has inseribed his Bard—we will 
| not, cannot, say Gray’s— 
*« Visions of glory—spare my aching sight !’” 
We hope he will take this hint, for it would be a loss to 
the public if, by repeating such things as this, he should 
deter them from locking at his miniatures and drawings in 


| 

| bistre, which are so much superior. 

| | [Our remarks on the Brook-Street Exhibition are unavoidably poste 
| 
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No. IL. 


Tue Bririsu GALLERY OF Picrurss, under the Su- 
perintendance of H. Tresuam, R.A. W. Youne Orrtey, 
F.S.A. and P. W. Tomxrns. ° In Two Series. No.1. of 
the First Series, containing : 


B Subiects. Painters. Draughtsmen, "Engravers, 
aptism 6 | 
Confirmation ; i By Poussin 

Landscape ae 4 

Landscape é y. Poussin 

Distant View of Tivoli ( LW. M.Crai P.W. shepard 
Apullus metamorphosed d é ralg t JH. ane “cht 
God appearing to Moses (> Claude mg 
Sunset . 

Jacob watering bis Flock Sal. Rosa 

St. John preaching _F. Mola 


No. I, of the Second Series containing 


Petey taken m Hotes T. Uwins A. Cardon 


Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, Paternoster- 
Row ; J.White, Fleet-Street; Cadell and Davi ies, Strand; 
and P. W. Tomkins, New Bond-Street. 1808. ‘The 
Letter-Press by T. Bensley, Bolt-Court. 


On the errors and flattery of the flourishing prelude which 
undulates through the two first paragraphs of the introduction; 
and the mistakes to which they may give rise among such of 
the British nobilityand gentry as appear to be heartily engaged 
t in endeavouring to benefit modern arts and artists, we shall 
fe VDL Ie e¢ | 
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forbear to remark at present, and shall proceed directly to. 


the plan of the work, as we find it unfolded in the Pro- 


spectus ; which prospectus we stand engaged to bring to the 
same focus with what is now published of the work itself, 
and which constitutes the terms of the engagement between 
the editors and proprietors of “the British Gallery of Pic- 
tures,” on the one part, and the public at large on the 
other. : 

“The publication will consist of two parts. I. 4 De- 
"scr cription of the Cabinets and Galleries of pictures in the 
united kingdoms. ‘This portion of the work will comprise, 
on a smaller scale, engravings of all the best and most inte- 
resting paintings in the different collections, and each col- 
lection of magnitude will be distinctly illustrated by a con- 
cise aunts of its formation, and a description of its con- 
tents.” —. Pies. 

“The engravings intended to illustrate this first series, 
will unite truth of delineation with a strict attention to 
character and effect : although the immense number of pic- 
tures comprised [to be comprised] in this part of the work 
will render it necessary that the labour of high finishing 


-should in some degree be sacrificed to punctuality and due 


dispatch, in a design of such extent. It is the ambition of 


the proprietors to bring to a completion their engagements 


with the public, before that lassitude shall supervene, which 
is the never-failing attendant on long-protracted expect- 


ation.” 


The latter part of this paragraph turns upon a principle 
which admits, and seems to approve, the ascendancy which 
it proclaims, of the aims of that system of commerce which 
looks not beyond self, and which scruples not to sacrifice 
grander to meaner purposes, and the future to the present, 
over the nobler aims of Art: and while it does this, it seems 
half ashamed, and weakly seeks fora pretext in the rapid 
gratification of the most superficial and childish of our af-  ~ 


ee , 
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fections. _We condemn it therefore in the aggregate. But 
we will notwithstanding, and for the reader’s better satisfac- 
_ tion, attend to it in detail, and compare its parts with each 
! _ other, and with the specimens produced, in the only two 
_ plates with which we are presented in No. I. 

In charity to. Messrs. Tresham and. Ottley we must sup- 
pose that when they penned, or gave their united sanction 
to, the large promises which are now hefore us—and which, 
we must add, are far more parading than we could possibly 
have expected from them,—they were not informed of the 
Tittle insufficient things which Messrs. Tomkins and Wright 
were engraving to accompany them ; and, in charity to Mr. © 
Tomkins we must also suppose: that when he projected the 
little things-in question, he was not apprised of the dimen- 
sions of the promises which Messrs. Tresham and Ottley 
were holding forth, or did not reflect on the expectations 
that would naturally be formed when men of their rank 
and character in art, engaged to “ unite truth of delinea- 
tion, with a strict attention to character and effect.’—It is 
“true, we are immediately afterwards taught that the authors 
‘of this prospectus did not here expect the strict attention of 
their readers, or they would hardly have allowed in the same 
sentence, that punctuality and dispatch were paramount con- 
siderations: but lest they should fancy that a sophism will 
help ‘them in this dilemma, and should say that “ high 
finishing” is what they purpose to sacrifice to dispatch, &c. 
and that high finishing is not “truth of delineation, with 
strict attention to character and efféct,’” we shall not'stop to 
ask what then is it? but shall say, give us but these, and 
sacrifice what else you will to time and profit— the rest is 
all but leather and prunella.” 

They certainly are not high-finished engravings which . 
here produced, but neither are they chaste outlines, nor 
painters etchings. They are things of no distinct charac- 

cc 2 
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ter. They have neither the fidelity of correct and’simplé 
outlines, not the spirit of painters etchings, nor the har- 


monious result of high finishing—which, if we had been de- 


sired to explain in other terms, we should have been very 


likely to have said consisted in the union of “ truth of deli- 


neation, with strict attention to character and effect.” 

The Marquis of Stafford has liberally opened his magni- 
ficent gallery to the public eye. The reader may therefore 
compare (and ifhe be a subseriber, should certainly do him- 
self and the editors the justice to compare) the engraved 
contents of this first Number, consisting of a page of little 


landscapes engraved by J; H:Wricut and P: W. Tomkins 


engraver to HER M agusty, and the two Poussrns, which 
are somewhat larger and also engraven by P. W.’TomMKINs, 
with their great originals: 

In so doing he will not fail to observe that the principal 

erect female figure in the sacrament of “ CONFIRMATION,” 
is a tall figure in the picture—a figure of about nine heads 
high. _ Either the copyist * or the engraver has thought this 
too tall, or else his eye has sadly. deceived him, for in the 
print, we see a figure substituted, with a much larger head, 
and a hand, clumsily drawn and in size equally out of pro- 
portion to the original Now, an inch in a man’s nose, is 
known to be no trifle; but what will the observer think of 4 
beautiful woman at least a head shorter than ackosding to 
Poussin) she ought in this place to be? - 

Of the young man with the olive branch who is sraiatiliis 
holy water, the hands in the engraving are strangely mis- 
matched ;' the nearest, beside being ill-drawn, being much 
toosmall for the other: and in the middle ground of the 


picture the figure of Tartar-like character and complexion, 


* We have, since the above was written, had occasion to know, 
(having been credibly informed ») that Mr. Craig’s drawing has not the 
defects which we arevhere pointing out. 
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Who kneels beyoitd the senator, by introducing which the 
painter has mingled the idea of the conversion of remote 
people to the religion of Christ, with the sacrament of con- 
firmation, has quite lost his foreign look in the engraving. 
Such is the “ tr uth of delineation” in this print, and such 
the “ str ict attention to character.” Nor will a strict com- 
ae with the original at all 1 improve its credit in point of 
“ effect. : Why Mr. Tomkins should think it proper to cut 
up his draperies i in this print, with markings so hard and 
obtrusive. as entirely destroy the keeping, or why he should 
flourish over his pavement with such an ostentation of mar- 
bleing, when Poussin has wisely kept jas pavement in due 
: subservience to his fizures, we are at some loss’ to discover. 
- We’ say nothing of the insipidity and palpable misapplication 
| of lines in the back ground, having said enough to fet the 
observing readéy see that the’ subordination of parts which 
is essential to the unity of a whole, and makes a work of art 
worthy of béing so called, will here be sought for in vain. 
~The sacrament of “ Baptism” is better both with esi 
to the diaperies « and nudities, than that of “ Confirmation ;” 
but the farthest figure to the right, who beholds with won- 
der the descending dove, has here a most’ preposterous and 
ill-drawn hand and arm, and the characters of several of 


~ the heads are not those’ of Poussin. We request the reader 


will compare this‘left hand and arm, not only with the ori- 
ginal picture, but also with the left hand and lower arm of 
the laurel-crowned figure at the other extremity of the com- 
position. a9 

Nor‘is the’ folio page of little landscapes which follows, 
and of which we recollect the great originals with wonder 
and delight, a whit more entitled to our commendation. 
Messrs. Tomkins and Wright have here attempted, what, if 
it be possible it is next to impossible to perform on this mi- 
niature scale, and utterly so to accomplish with that atten- 
tion to dispatch which, lest lassitude should supervene, is 


mm 
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here made a primary object.. Julio Clovio is cited in the 


next page of the prospectus, as an object of emulation, to 
whom alone the present editors hope to prove inferior, but . 7 
Julio bestowed the labour of years upona single performances 

Another way however of obviating the supervention of 
lassitude, has been discovered and is here put in practice ; 
and the subscriber who cannot wait for adequate and high- 
finished engravings from the works of Poussin, Claude, and 
Salvator Rosa, may.so relax the nerves of his expectation by 
comparing the miniature sheet of Messrs. Tomkins and 
Wright, with the admirable originals in the Marquis of 
Stafford’s gallery, that—no lassitude shall supervene. 

In truth, we did not expect to find Mr. Tomkins so much 
at home in the Landscapes, as in the Sacraments, our disap+ 
pointment, therefore, in comparing them with the originals, 
though not our disapprobation, is less than in the former case; 
——Good God !—but to recollect Gaspar Poussin’ S magnificent 
upright picture of Tivoli ; or the bold rocks, and-wild and ma~- 
jestic mountain chesnuts of Salvator Rosa, and then to 
look down. on these lumps of sugar and pudding, and pigmy 
sprigs of “ counterfeit presentment”—Who that has the 
smallest feeling of regard for this department of art, but 
must rise in resentment, or turn away in sorrow ? 

In reviewing the war about opening the Scheldt, it may 
be remembered that Mr. Burke (comparing together the 
real and the professed object, and the mighty preparations 
that were made) emphatically called it a, war about a cham+ 
ber-pot! With his sensibility to the charms and the claims | 
of art, what would he have said on such an occasion as the 
present ? an occasion where, after high claims on our pa- 
triotism have been set forth, and much trumpeting . about a 
Nartionau British Gallery of prcrurs has been heard— 
lo! the savage ruggedness of Salvator Rosa is to be softened 
down and polished; and the sublime daring of Michael 


Angelo, and the exquisite grace and beauty of Raphael and 
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i Corregio, are to. be alike dotted into littleness and insipidity : 


—an occasion where, Macbeth is to be performed by misses 


and masters, and the Young Roscius is to personate King 


Lear:—an occasion where, if such boasting might be 
listened to for a moment, British artists of the highest: 
fame, are presumed to unite their efforts—that the altar- 
piece of a cathedral, orthe pride of a palace, may he.con- 


verted to the top of a snuff-box, the ornament of a watch- 


paper, the toy of a modern library, or the decoration of a 
lady’s work-basket. 

Surely if Messrs. Tresham and Ottley had previously seen 
the productions of Messrs. Tomkins and Wright which are 


now under our notice, they would not have made so much 


ado about a trifle, nor have allowed the following paragraph 
to appear in their prospectus. 

“ That the interest already erate by the plan of this 
work, may be fully maintaied and even augmented in its 
progress, the various qualifications requisite in those who are 
entrusted with its execution have been maturely considered and: 
strictly regarded.” 

Thus much. we have felt it necessary to lay before our 
readers respecting the engravings contained in No. I. of 
the firstseries. ‘To the proposed arrangement of the litera- 
ture which these are to accompany; to the classification of 


the schools which Mr. Ottley has thought proper to adopt; 
and to the chronological order of his catalogue, (all of 


which are clearly laid down and explained in a subsequent 
advertisement, given with the first number) we see nothing 
to object. We know not that the plan of a catalogue of 
pictures whose places are liable to be changed, could possi- 
bly be better, or that the execution of this part of the work 
could be confided to better hands than those of Mr. Ottley. 

_ Weshall now proceed to review what is proposed to be 
done in the second part of the British Gallery, when the only 
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engraving 66 this. series whidhi has yet made its appearance, 3 
will pass under our notice—and shall reservé until after-— q 
terwards, our remarks: upon the colouring of both series, 
Part IL. will consist of “'a general: history of Painting 
and its professors, from its revival at the’ -commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century, down to: our own times, 
This division of the work will be embellished with highly: 
finished specimens of the performances’ of the most emi- 
nent masters of different ages, carefully selected from the 
finest examples in Great Britain. ‘With. the plates will be 
given descriptive elucidations of the peculiar excellencies of 
each painting, together with historical anecdotes, forming, 
as it were, the pedigree of the picture.” j 
‘Hence it appears that the subjects of the fava part or 
series, are to include “ all the best and most interest- 
ang,” while those of the second part or series, are to be 
“ carefully selected,” from the several British collections. 
Here certainly appears a sort of tqutological confusion, 
which seems to proclaim, either that the whole plan is 
not the offspring of a single mind, or that that mind has 
not entertained clear views of its purposes. We paused 
At reading this developement of Part II, being led to doubt 
whether in fact the first series was intended to be anything 
more than the precursor of the second, and whether we 
were not to be favoured with other, larger and more finished,- 
engravings than were before us, of works so justly celebrated as 
the Sacraments of Poussin; and as this hope was started, our 
elders incontinently took out their spectacles, to see if per- 
adventure the following text had not escaped , Us, and might 
not be found sufficiently near the’ Baptist of Nicolas Poussiy 
or the St. John. of Francisco Mola, | to. serve at once asa 
motto to the piece, and _ reflect ° light. ‘on the prospectus: 
“He that. cometh after.me. is: mightier’ than I,” &c. &e. 
We sought,» however, in yain; and were obliged to recol- 
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ect, and endeavour to apply, the stoty of Plato’s fie at *, 
—But to proceed— | —: | 7 

This general history of painting and its professors will be 
Jecbatae moreover (as we are informed. in another part 
of the prospectus), by ‘some “ very choice and valuable 
specimens in ‘the | possession ‘of Mr. Ottley, of the frescoes 
of the ancieht masters whose works form no part of British 
collections,” but are to be ‘introduced into. the British Gal- 
lery because they are “ calculated to complete the chrono- 
logical series,” and we suppose to display, as it were, the 
root of the genealogical tree from which will be deduced, ag 
it were, the pedigrees of the several pictures. . 

if this second part shall continue to be supplied with en- 
| gravings as good as that which Mr. Cardon has executed after 
Rubens’ S celebrated picture of the Woman ‘taken ‘in Adult- 

ery for ‘No.1,’ ‘We have no doubi of its turning out to be by 
much ‘the most: valuable part of the work—or rather, the 
most valuable work, for though announced as one, it is in 
fact (as faras we can understand the prospectus and condi- 
tions) two distinct works which are here offered to the pub- 
die: an upper ‘galler y and an under one. ‘Though really, this 
prospectus with its annexed conditions and their subdivisions, 
and its details of different sizes, prices, directions, &e. &c. 
and its pompous procession of atlas, columbia, and elephant 
papers, is almost ‘as intricate and perplexing, and difficult 
of subscription, as that annual prospectus of the property-tax 
to which many a genuine son of John Bull will rather con- 
tribute his money, while he may do so in any moderate sum, 
than go through the fatigue of attention, and ‘bestow the 
time, necessary to comprehend its: various requisitions: and 
provisions. | , 


a The. unaffected simplicity of Plato’s manners was so €xemplary, 
that when certain strangers requested him to, introduce them to his 
great oe ae his modest answer was, *‘ I am the person for whom 
you enquire.” 
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‘Yet notwithstanding this intricacy and duplicity of platiy- 
we think it may be termed in the aggregate, a plan for sacri= 
ficing the simplicity of greatness and the lofty purposes: of — 
superior art, to littleness and delusory refinement. 

Mr. Carbdon’s print is engraved from.an excellent copy ~ 
- by T. Uwuss of the splendid Rusens in the possession of 
Henry Hope, Esq. | | 
By an inscription beneath, we are made acquainted that — 
itis “engraved with permission by A. Cardon,” which un- 
usual words in such a place, we suppose must be mtended to 
shew that it might have been engraven without permission; 
as it certainly might, after Mr. Uwins had once been per- 
mitted to make the copy. We beg leave to remind the 
conductors that by some unaccountable neglect, this latter 
permission has been forgotten to be mentioned. Of this 
they will doubtless be glad to be informed, as, though they 


would never lay themselves open to the suspicion of sers)  ~ 
vility, they would not be backward to evince their gratitude | 
or respect upon every proper occasion: : 1 
This engraving, though not large, is ah excellent epitome ) 
of the various merits of its original. It is not a stippled 
plate, critically speaking, but the effect is produced by a 
mixture of stippling, (or what is commonly termed the chalk 
manner,) with lines, which elements the artist has .occa: 
sionally mingled, and occasionally kept distinct, as his 
judgment directed, and his practical powers (which are 


known to be considerable} enabled him to accomplish, and 
so as torender the flesh, hair, back-ground edifice, and the 
various textures of the dresses, with much of the vigour and 
richness of the pencil of Rubens. The heads of the prin= 
cipal accuser and of that pharisee which is said to be the 
portrait of Luther, we esteem among the best parts of this 
. engraving, and Mr. Cardon has here displayed great art in 
varying his means of representing the faces and beards of 
these remarkable personages, and in contrasting them with 
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the ermine, tissue, velvet, and other materials of their 
dresses ; due subordination of parts is preserved, and the 
whole is performed with strict reference to the purposes of 
Rubens: the finishing touches with which he has height- 
ened his lights, and made the whole performance sparkle, 
being preserved with quite the necessary degree of sharpness 
and decision. 

It has been publicly remarked of this engraving, “ that 
the lights in some parts are a little too much rounded and 
softened, producing rather a metallic effect.” But this is 
manifestly untrue, because contradictory ; for ifa metallic ef- 
fect be produced, it cannot be from the lights being rounded, 
the lights on metals being remarkable for their sharpness. 

Mr. Tresham’s account of this masterly work of Rubens is 
jnteresting, elegant, and penned with artist-like feeling. 
We subjoin the most material part of it, having no doubt 
that the critical and historical information which it conveys, 
will prove acceptable to our readers, especially to such of 
them as may have enjoyed the pleasure of visiting Mr. 
Henry Hope’s collection. 

© The scene is at the entrance of the temple, where 
Jesus was teaching the people, when the scribes and phari- 
sees brought to. him a woman taken in adultery. © They ar- 
raign the woman not for the ends of justice, but for the 
purpose of tempting our Saviour: hence Rubens has in- 
troduced more of cunning than virtue in the face of the 
principal accuser, who, with a splenetic archness of ex- 
pression, exhibits the charge; nor are his hands less elo- 
quent than his features in denouncing the abashed culprit. 
‘Fhe companion pharisee in crimson attire with a specious 
display of calmness watches the benevolent feelings ope- 
rating on the mild countenance of the Lorp. The acctised 
female is placed in the centre of the group: her right 
hand raised, sustains a dark veil, casting a shadow over a 
lovely face, moistened by the tear of contrition : the clear- 
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complexioned old man whose hand presses on the arm of 
the accused, seems already to have lost some of his asperity ; 
while in the figure of Curist we discover the gentle and 
divine spirit that commiserates the conduct of the mis- 
_guidéd. The secondary agents in the composition are actu- 
ated merely by juvenile curiosity, yet are not without their 
use in advancing the general effect: a youth, and his com- 


panion, in an elevated situation, leaning on the plinth of a 


column, break the monotony produced by a continuity of 
heads on the same line; a circumstance scarcely to ua 
avoided in the grouping of half-length figures. 

“ Rubens painted this picture for the family of Knuyf of 
Antwerp ; it devolved by inheritance to that celebrated col- 
lector the Canon Knuyf, and at the sale of his effects was 
purchased by the present possessor. From: tradition we 
learn that the three accusers are portraits: the most pro- 
minent, with a dark beard and yellow drapery, his forehead 
decorated with a phylactery, is Carvin; the second, with- 
out a beard, his head covered with a crimson quoif, is 
Lutuer; and the third, with bright carnations and gray 
hair, represents Van Oort, the early master of RuBENSs: 
the young man bending over the woman’s shoulder was 
painted from VANDYKE ; and in the delineation of Curist, 
the artist borrowed from his own profile.” 

From this specimen of Mr.'Tresham’s powers of descrip- 
tive elucidation, the reader will perceive with how much 


ability this department of the work is likely to be admini- 


\ 


stered. | | 
We return, without pleasure, from the charms of art and 


literature to the errors of vulgar taste, and to those specious 
sophisms to which even the best advocates must resort— 
when they undertake an unsound cause. 

Messrs. Tresham and Ottley (for the proprietors) have 


thought proper to parade their forces and display their co- 


lours before they proceeded on their enterprise; and have 
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i done Phtaaat in our opinion, with. as much of an air of triumph 
as if they had returned from conquest. 

After the paragraph which we have already citer ending 

with the following evidence of the zeal, and assertion of 
the perspicacity, of the conductors, namely, “the various 
qualifications requisite in those who are entrusted with the 
execution (of this work) have been maturely considered and 
strictly regarded,” they proceed— 
. “In the engraver will be f{was] required a full dis- 
play of talent: to a knowledge of drawing united with a 
mechanical dexterity of his art, must be [%s] superadded a 
feeling for colouring and the ability to conduct the entire 
process to the attainment of the desired object, which is, or 
ought to be, a finished, faithful representation of the pic- 
ture, under all the combinations of ‘style in drawing, com- 
position, light and shadow, and colouring.” — | 

All this would be well, and extremely to the purpose, if 
by the word “ finished” they really meant finished, and if by 
representation, the authors meant such a representation in 
imitative art, as in literature, a translation is, of a work 
written in another language: but from what follows, it is 
obvious that they do not. 

“In Rome, that emporium of taste, and long the re- 
vered and acknowledged school of the fine arts, successful 
efforts have been made to give a more adequate idea than . 
had hitherto been produced of the paintings in the Farnese 
Gallery, the Loggio of Raphael, the Stanzas by the same 
master, and of other celebrated works. The means re- 
sorted to, gave rise to a series of highly-finished coloured 
engravings, warmly approved of by the admirers of graphic 
excellence, and purchased at a considerable expense. | By 
consulting the impressions to be found in England, the’con- 
- noisseur will aii eu what may be achieved by well- 
directed exertions” — : 

To which we will venture to add: that if the said: con-, 
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noisseur has eyes in his head, and has not an interest in bes 
lieving otherwise, he will also apprehend what may not be 
achieved: for, gentle reader, be it known that these Roman, 


successful, essays, are no other than line engravings where 


the careful hatchings of Volpato and other Italian engravers 
are obscured with opaque pigments, and consequently where 
the skill and care of the engraver, are hidden from the eye of 
the observer, and rendered nearly useless to the colourist ; a 
mode of mutual destruction * in art, which has been justly 
exploded in England. ‘To what purpose, we would ask, 
need the engraver possess, or why should he exhibit in his 
performance, “ A FEELING FOR COLOURING,” and the 
ability to conduct the entire process to the attainment of the 
desired object, which is or ought to be a FrnisuED, faithfub 
representation of the picture,” if real colours are afterward 
to hide, or outrage, his feelings, and unfinish, or more 
than finish, his finishing ?—To these alternatives the au- 
thors of the prospectus are welcome. 

We have heard certain ignorant pretenders to taste— 
certain sensualists in art, declare with the assumed rapture 
of affected feeling, that Schiavonetti’s Paris, which we had 
the pleasure of reviewing in our first Number, wanted no- 
thing but colour to be a perfeet picture! This was ridicu- 
lous. We have also heard from the same class of con- 
noisseurs, that Mr. Flaxman’s monumental statue of Lord 
Mansfield wanted nothing but red robes, glass eyes, and a 
powdered wig, to be perfectly alive ! ‘This excited but a 
smile. But to witness a learned professor and a distin- 
guished amateur, joining their efforts with those of the mis- 
taken sons of commerce, to break down the natural barriers 
between one artand another, and obliterate the delicate lines 
of demarcation which the finger of Science has traced upon 
the orb of the intellectual world, isa misfortune from which 


: 
The addition of colour destroys the beauty of the engraving 
which in its turn mars that of the colours. 
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we were far from expecting to be called upon to shield the 
arts of our country. Nevertheless, if we must enter the field, 
we shall not fear for the final issue of the encounter ;,though 
we may regret to find that there are heroes in arts as wellas 
arms, resolved on rendering impossibilities possible ; deter- 
mined on removing land-marks which have subsisted for 
ages; intent on disturbing the settled order of things, and. 
whose courage rises with the difficulties which they under- 
take to surmount. 

Though we could not agree with the buiendad conductor 
of the British Gallery of Engravings, that “ nothing can 
be so fallacious as the idea that a coloured print is capable of 
conveying even the slightest impression of the colouring of 
the original picture,” we are equally at issue with the trium- 
virate of conductors of the British Gallery of Pictures. We 
put Mr. Forster aside, we will not affect to say in charity ta 
him, but because we saw him essaying to wield arms that 
were not his own with an unskilful hand, and more likely to 
prejudice, than advance, the cause he had undertaken; we 
would not bear unnecessarily hard upon this gentleman, yet 
We cannot resist observing to our readers, that Messrs. Tre- 
sham, Ottley, and Tomkins have refuted this favourite as-— 
sertion of his, in two ways. First, they have shewn that a 
coloured print is capable of conveying the slightest impression 
‘of the colouring of the original picture ; and next, they have 
made it appear that one thing is at least equally fallacious 
with the fallacy which he assumes, and that is—the idea 
that engravings should be coloured. . 

According to an ancient fable which has an excel- 
lent moral, the blustering music of Pan did for a while 
seem successfully to silence the chaste harmony of 
Apollo; and as the senses of the vulgar, we know, are 
powerfully assailed by red, blue, and yellow, however “idly 
- spread,” it may yet be some time before the multitude are 
sufficiently informed, entirely to discard coloured engrave 
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ings; butas even the tea-gardens have ‘at length shut out q 


coloured statues, we cannot despair. Though the coloured 
bubble may float awhile in the dense atmosphere which 
surrounds and chills the sphere of British engraving, it will 
sooner or later burst ; and though some few—perhaps more 
than a few—shallow and inaccurate observers, may for a 
time be pleased to their cost, all mechanical modes of pic- 
ture-making will finally sink into contempt, and art alone 
~ will triumph. 6h schol 

- ‘The reader will here pardon rather a long extract, which 


we esteem much to the present purpose, from a book which | 


is not common, and which lays down with an authority to 
which we do not pretend, though not with more truth than 
we lay claim to, the general principles which govern the 
present occasion; after which we will return, from theoreti- 
cal reasonings of what may or may not be. done, to practical 
observation of what is presented to us in No. I. of the British 
Gallery of Pictures. | 

“‘ As we frequently hear the uninformed talk as if they 
conceived the highest effort of painting was merely to copy 
nature as nature appears to them, so it is very common to 
hear unreflecting people speak of engraving, 4s if it were no 
other than an art of copying that of painting: which though 
a great mistake, is yet a very pardonable mistake on the 
part of those who have been led into it, when we consider 
the state in which the art of engraving has hitherto existed, 
and the difficulties and the degradation under which, in this 
country, it has hitherto laboured. > 

“Now, engraving is no more an art of copying painting, 
than the English language: is an art of copying Greek or 
Latin. Engraving isa distinct language of art: and though 
it may bear such resemblance to painting in the construc= 


tion of its grammar, as grammars of languages bear to each — 


other, yet its alphabet and idiom, or mode: of expression, 
are totally different. Jf English be made the vehicle of the 
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same thoughts which have previously been conveyed to us 
in Greek ; or if engraving be made the ‘vehicle of the same 
thoughts ‘which have previously been imparted to us by 
painting, it affords the means of affecting our minds in the’ 
same manner: this similar affection of the mind has led to 
the mistake, and J have little doubt but that English would 
have been inconsiderately called an art of copying Greek, if 
we had never read any other English than translations from 
‘the Greek., 

« The by Ries font of engraving, as of all the arts deno- 
minated Fine, are simple, chaste, unsophisticated. ‘Art 
ever disdains artifice, attempts no imposition, but honestly 
claims attention as being what it is. A statue is to be 


__ looked at.as being a statue—not a real figure; a picture, not 
as a portion of actual nature; a print, not as a copy of 


painting. 

« An engraving therefore—that of the Death of General 
Wolfe, for example, is no more a copy of Mr. West’s pic- 
ture, than the same composition, if sculptured or modelled 
in low relief, would be a copy. In both. cases they would 
be, not copies, but translations from one language of Art, 
into another language of art. How far Woollett’s may be 
esteemed a correct translation, we shall enquire upon some 
future occasion—at present let those to whom the distine- 
tion is not rendered sufficiently obvious, recollect, that 
neither in the case of the basso-relievo nor the engraving, 1s 
local colour employed, which forms so indispensible a part 
of a picture, and is consequently so essential to the pro- 
duction of the resemblance of a picture, that it would have 
been among the first considerations that would have engaged. 


. the attention of him who should conceive he was exercising, 


an art of copying that of painting. 
“ But absurdity blossoms luxuriantly when engrafted on 
an original stock of error; and this vulgar and erroneous no- 
tin, that an engraving isa copy of a painting, has been 
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assiduously cultivated by the avarice or ignorance of the 
dealers in prints, who always follow’ and pamper the taste 
of the mob, be it ever so depraved, provided it be profit- 
able. That grass was green, and that soldiers’ coats were 
red, was known to the most ignorant of the gaping multi- 
tude, and gave wings to credulity, and currency to empiri- 
cism. Whether ignorance, or the unprincipled love of 
gain, were the predominating cause, I do not presume to 
determine—neither is it of the smallest importance, since 
the effect has been equally fatal to the improvement of the 
public taste: it is error sufficient to call for animadversion 
here, if the printsellers, possessing, or possessed by, this 
- mistaken notion, and with the view of making the copy, in - 
their own vulgar estimation, approach nearer to its original, 
have caused colours to be literally and barbarously added to 
engraving : now, to colour a’legitimate engraving, (one of . 
Sir Robert Strange’s or Woollett’s for instance,) is not less 
palpably absurd to an eye of tasteful discernment, than it 
would be to colour a diamond, which, as is well known, 
would but obscure the native brilliancy and beauty of the 
stone. , | . 

“ Had the statuary’s art been unfortunately placed under 
the same auspices with that of the engraver, who can doubt 
that the monuments lately erected to the memory of our 
brave defenders, would have been mere gew-gaws for chil- 
dren—would. have been ordered to stop in Fleet-Street, on 
their way to St. Paul’s, for the additions of colour and glass 
eyes—in short, for ing fair author of royal wax-work—to 
finish ? 

“ If a good engraving must thus suffer by being eid. 
so neither can bad ones be thus converted to good pictures : 
at the utmost, nothing better than a sort of mule produc- 
tion can thus be generated—though with much more a the 
ass than the horse in its constitution. 

_ “ I may possibly be told here, that the mode of engray- 
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ing, or endotting, which I have already described, held 
forth the means of obviating these objections, by its sus- 
eeptibility of being printed in colours; and hence one cause 
of the avidity with which the majority of print-dealers pur- 
sued it. But even were the printer an artist, and even 
were the colours employed true to nature or the original pic- 
ture from which any coloured plate has been engraven, the 
‘very nature of the process of printing in colours; would throw 
‘back these elements into chaotic confusion : the colours are 
anavoidably so blurred and confounded, in what, in the: 
Janguage of printing, is called filling in the plate, and after- 
ward wiping and clearing off the superfluous colour or ink, 
that such prints, as they come from the press, have a very 
crude, confused, and discordant appearance. 

“ Te substitute order and harmony, to discord and con- 
fusion, stems to call for no common powers: yet, who are 
the persons employed to execute this delicate and difficult 
task? They are in general the most ignorant of all the ig- 
norant pretenders to art: those who can scarcely hold a 
pencil, are the cheap drudges appointed by the dealers, to 
‘perform a task which requires the practised hand, the culti- 
vated eye, and the consummate judgment of a master. The 
eye, the hand, and the judgment of a painter, can alone 
confer value ona coloured work of art—call it picture, print, 
‘or whatever you please: nothing else can entitle it to the 
denomination of a work of art. Unless, therefore, the in- 
eidental smearings‘and errors of the printer in colours, be 
rectified by the author of the original picture from which 
any stippled plate has been engraven, or some person of 
equal and similar powers, and capable of entering into his 
_ views ; such performances must ever remain unworthy the at- 
tention of those who possess the smallest pretensions to taste. 

From what has been said, I believe it will have appeared — 
that the production of good coloured prints, would be in- 
compatible with the views, or at least with the practical ex~ 
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ertion of the talents, of a genuine painter, who (even were . 
he to be well paid for it) could never submit to stifle his in+ 
ventive powers in the drudgery of copying his own works, 4 
while by multiplying them, he lessened the nominal value. 
of each; and would also be incompatible with the views. of 
those who deal in these coloured commodities from motives 
of mere pecuniary profit,—disregarding the profit of the 
mind.” 3 

Thus far Mr. Landseer*, with wine general principles 
on this head we perfectly coincide. We shall next proceed 
to shew how far the utmost efforts which ‘have yet been made 
to subvert them, serve to confirm their truth, for which pur~ 
pose we return to the British Gallery of Pictures, and the 
prospectus of Messrs. Tresham, Ottley, and Tomkins. — 

| [To be continued.} 


PortrAIT OF Dr. JOHNSON, engraved (on a Folio. Plate) 3 
by AnKER Situ, A. R.A. from a Picture by the late 
James Barry, R.A. and published by J: Manson, Nos 
10, Gerrard-Street, Soho. March 1808. Price 10s. 6d. 


This is a very interesting portrait, being an excellent like- 
ness of one of the most distinguished characters.of his age, 
painted and engraved in a very masterly manner. We la- 


ment that Barry did not finish the picture, or at least coni- 


4 


plete the bust; but there isso much merit in what is done; 
that we are glad to receive it even as it is. ‘Those who 
knew Dr. Johnson, or are judges of engraving, will proba-_ 
bly be grateful for so much: for though it is without any = 
back-ground, though the unfinished shoulder appears at a 


* See pp. 17, &c. of Lectures on the Art of Engraving delivered 
‘at the Royal Institution by John Landseer, Engraver to the = Rig and 
published by Longman and Co. 1807. 
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Jittle distatice, a sort.of aukward flap, and though the ex- 
tremities of the wig want’softening off, the face is finished, 
and finished with so much ability that it is not only one of 
Mr. Smith’s best performances, but may be ranked among 
the best faces that ever were engraved,—which those con- 
noisseurs in engraving who can call to mind the best por- 
traits by Sharp and Drevet and others ,of the English and 
-and:French schools, of high celebrity, will not fail to ob- 
serve, is saying a great deal. 7 : 
Wedeem the following Pibcchatinebitibe highly creditable to 
the good sense of Mr. Manson, (the publisher,) and not less 
so to the liberality of Mr. Sharp, and have therefore some 
pleasure in reporting it. Bb De 
_ Mr. Manson, in his proposal for i dich oie this portrait, 
says that having purchased it at the sale of the late Mr. 
 Barry’s pictures, he “ was solicitous that an engraving 
‘equally worthy. of the original and of the painter, should be 
taken from it. With this view he applied to Mr. Sharp. 
That gentleman however declaring himself to be then en- 
tirely [pre]-occupied by his [other] professional engage- 
_ ments, declined the undertaking; but at the same time 
voluntarily and strenuously recommended for the task Mr. 
Anker Smith, an artist whom he was induced, not by the 
partiality of private friendship, for he was scarcely known — 
to him, but singly by the judgment he had formed of Mr. 
Seats performances, to name as an engraver of the highest 
ran 
The result has been fully answerable to the expectations 
which might naturally be formed when advice thus ingenu- 
ously given by one who was best able to judge on the sub- 
__ ject, is thus implicitly followed. The present will be ac- 
knowledged by those who knew the original, to be a speak- 
ing likeness, and by much the best portrait of Dr. Johnson 
which has yet been set before the public: it makes all — 
others, notwithstanding that thoge after Reynolds and Opie 
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are among the number, look sottish; blinking or on 
cile*. This presents Johnson as he really was, and as we 
well remember to have seen him, (at a somewhat earlier 
period of life than he was painted by Sir Joshua,) when 
age had only begun to dim the lustre of his eye, through 
which still peered an intellect of so vigorous a character as 
almost forbade his companions to think that time and tea- 
drinking had at all relaxed the firmness of his muscles. 

The Doctor’s physiognomy is here somewhat forbidding, 
but yet more powerful than repulsive: it brings to our recol- 
lection what Johnson himself has been more than once 


heard to say of Lord Thurlow—*“ Thurlow (said he) is a_ 
man of such vigour of mind.that I never knew I was to meet’ 


him but—I was going to say, T was afraid, but that would 
not be true, for I never was afraid of anyman; but I never 
‘knew that I was to meet Thurlow, but } knew I had some- 
thing to encounter.” Every one who contemplates’ this 
head of Johnson must be sensible that here is something to 
encounter, and which will not easily be compelled to re- 
cede. 

The style of engraving which Mr. Smith has here adopted, 
is something between those of Sharp and Sir Robert Strange. 
‘Without implicitly following either, he has looked at both, 


and with much of eclectic refinement (if philosophers and 


scholars will allow to the art of the portrait engraver so 
much dignity as this expression may be supposed to confer) 
has mingled their merits. His combination of lines and 
Jong dots (as they are termed by engravers) is» perfectly 
fleshy, and they are beautifully turned and varied, as they 
pass over the broader or narrower parts of the face, and as it 
is more or less in light or in shade. The principal line is 


* ‘Toone of Sir Joshua’s heads of Johnson, if it be not misrepre- 
gented by the engravers, we may almost apply the following line of 
Shakespeare— 


““ What’s here ?—the portrait of a blinking ideot.” 
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x0 judiciously and tastefully tempered with interwork,. that it 
is neither more nor less prevalent than it ought to be. Where 
it is necessarily delicate, it is so without rottenness ; .where 
“it was required to be forcible, it isso without the least har sh- 
ness or obtrusion: it is everywhere sufficiently firm, and. is 
conducted over the muscles severally and collectively with 
 artist-like feeling and skill. , 


An Historical Account of Corsuam House in Wiltshire, 
the Seat of Paut Cons Meruuen, Esq. with a Catalogue 
of his celebrated Coilection of Pictures, dedicated to the 
Patrons [the Author seems to mean the Proprietors] of the 

- British Institution, and embracing a concise Historical 

Essay on the Fine Arts, with a brief Account of the dif- 

ferent Schools, and a View of the progressive State of the 
Arts in England ; also Biographical Sketches of the Artists 

awhose Works constitute this Collection. By Joun Brit- 

‘Ton, §8yo. Printed for the Author, and Joseph Barrett, . 

Bath; and sold by Longman, Muller, and ‘Taylor, London. 


Fora small volume of one hundred and eight pages this 
title is somewhat diffuse. The author’s account of Corsham 
House fills only seven of these pages: seven more are filled 
‘with a dedication, and nineteen with an introduction, both of 
which are too adulatory for our taste, and we should suspect, 
too adulatory also for the taste of those to whom it is ad-. 
dressed: thirty-one consist of catalogue, and the rest of the 
-yolume, of biographical sketches. ‘The frontispiece is a 
neatly-executed view of the north front of Corsham House, 
engraved by J.C. Smith, anda ground plan of the whole by 
J. Roffe. 


The catalogue and the engraving, we esteem the most 
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useful and best executed parts of the book, We think that 
a simple catalogue, accompanied by such a plate as Mr. 

‘Britton has given, with explanatory notes, a better thing for 
the public and for the deserved reputation of the great mas- . 
ters in painting, than the catalogues attended by little co- 
Toured prints, such as are now publishing by Messrs, Long- 
manand Co. | . | 


/ 


The ambition, which we fear is increasing, of having — 


whole collections engraved in little, is to our apprehension 


an illegitimate ambition, and a growing evil; it is much | 


more honourable to the taste and discernment of the pos- 
sessors of galleries of valuable pictures to have éven but a 
few, selected and engraved on an adequate scale, and by such 
artists as Sir Robert Strange, or Sharpe, or Woollett, or 
Bartolozzi, or Schiavonetti, or Heath, than to have a whole 
collection, the worst along with the best, engraved and co- 
loured on the diminutive scale of those which have just 
passed in review from the collection of the Marquis of 
Stafford. - 

Many of the explanatory notes to Mr. Britton’s catalogue 
are also to the purpose, (informing the visitor of Corsham 
House of facts which he will be glad to know,] and on the 
whole, this part of his work is calculated to answer the pur- 
poses for which a catalogue is intended: i. e. it may forma 
very useful companion to those who may visit Mr. Methuen’s 
noble collection of pictures, without making a miniature 
' raree-show of it afterward. 

But while Mr. Britton flatters the powerful and the 
wealthy, and those whose seeming “ zeal” for art, is but 
the thin veil of real vanity, he should beware that he does 
not in such essays as his history of Corsham House and his 
biographical sketches of the old masters, incur the censure 
of adding arrogance to ingratitude toward the learned. ‘To 
Dugdale, to Leland, and to Camden, he is probably chiefly 
indebted for what he knows, be it little or much, of English 
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antiquities: for the writings of such men he might find 
some better and more appropriate epithets. than “ loose and 
vague phraseology of our ancient historians and topogra- 
phers” (see p: 101) or “ indefinite, meagre, and uncon- 
nected notices” (p. 102). Such menas these, have an un- 
-doubtedvight to more respect than i is here shewn, from such 
menas Mr. Britton; and the respect which Blackstone, and 
Gough, and Lysons, and all our best antiquaries and lawyers 
have shewn for these authorities, must be maintained. 
Neither, in our estimation is the phraseology of these learned 
antiquaries, even in the passages which he has cited, more 
loose or vague than his own, though he has the honour and 
advantage of living at a period of so much refinement as 
he proclaims the present to be. 

_ The passages which Mr. Britton has cited in support of 
his assertions that our ancient historians are loose and vague 
in their phraseology, are these. “Leland speaking of Cor- 
‘sham, says that there are ruins of an old manor place, and 
thereby a park, wont to be dower to the queens of England. 
Mr. Baynton, in queen Anne’s days, pulled down, by li- 
cence, a pece of this house somewhat to help his buildings 
at Bromham. Camden describes Corsham as a small vil- 
dage, anciently a royall vill of king Ethelred, and famous 
for the retirement.of the earls of Cornwall, and whence is 
seen the ancient castle of Castlecombe.” 

Now really, and in common candour, we cannot perceive 
that this phraseology is more loose, or vague, or indefinite 

(we leave Mr. Britton to distinguish between the respective 
meanings of these terms, so as not to be thought tautologi- 
cal) than his own. The idiom of our language is some- 
what changed since the times when these authors wrote, it 
is true, and every one knows that Camden could not write 
like Mr. Britton: but let the reader compare these which 
_Mr. Britton terms “ unprecise notices which tend rather to 
perplex than gratify our curiosity,” with the precise, perspi- 
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cuous, luminous history of Corsham House—of which we 
will favour him with the first few lines from the pen of Mr. : 
Britton himself. — | : og 
“Corsham House and its connecting domain”’—how— 
what !—“ its connecting domain—have passed through dif- 
ferent possessors”——Aye! have the house and domain passed 
through the possessors? ‘This is pretty well for one who 
complains of looseness. But enough of this—we will let the 
reader see how Mr. Britton has treated Camden, i in one 
other instance, after which we will leave him to pursue *, if 
he pleases, the comparison which this author has provoked 
between his own style and those ‘of Dugdale, Leland, and 
Camden. : 
The passage in Camden on which Mr. Britton appears to 
have relied most to bear him out in the assertions which we 
have thought savoured too much of presumption, is as fol- 
lows. In the Magna Britannia we are informed that “ Cor- 
sham is a little village over against Chipnam, at a little dis- 
tance from the river now but anciently a place of note, being 


* The reader who shall choose to follow Mr. Britton will soon arrive 
at a silly architectural note, wherein the author sets forth his preten- 
sions to,taste in that art, and informs his readers that ‘* the temperate” 
(qu. temporising) LOGICIAN—as if the appeals of architectural taste 
were appeals to the tribunal of logic—always recommends the happy 
medium, and this Mr. Britton is persuaded, will be found the grand 
desideratum after all the warm and ironical disputations of writers who 
have descanted on the picturesque, the beautiful, and the sublime; or 
on the combination of all under the term taste. This intellectual em- 
bellishment and blessing is universally coveted, but few persons have 
ee ee or a mind Feinhe to ea it Many coregiously ue: 


g, and the credit [credultty, we suppose] of the 
world by arrogating the possession of it. Thus prepossessed, they 
boldly arraign” 8c. &e—Oh, Mr. Britton! well might Shakespear 
say “the eye sees not itself, but by reflection,” and well might we 
claim your unfezened thanks for the glass which we here set before 
yours. 


own un PT ie: 


~ 
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the lordship of Tosti, earl of Northumberland, in Edward 
the Confessor’s days and before having in it the country 


palace of king Ethelred.’”—By omitting a parenthesis which 
we shall take upon ourselves to supply, and distinguishing 
certain words by italics, which Camden never intended 
should be so distinguished, Mr. Britton has made this pass 

age appear more loose than it really is. It should be read 
simply thus, ‘ Corsham is a little village (over against Chip- 
penham, ata little distance from the river) now, but anciently, 
a place of note,” &c. &c. 

We are fully sensible that in warning Mr. Britton to 
beware in his compilations, of the censure of adding arro- 
gance to ingratitude, he will not accuse us of “loose and vague 
phraseology.” If he thought it proper to accuse the editor _ 
of the latest edition of Pilkington’s Dictionary of perplexing — 
his readers, and of being surprisingly defective with regard 
to names, dates, &c. he should at least have had the can- 
dour to have acknowledged whence he borrowed some of his 
best “biographical sketches :” but from what .we have 
heard, we are afraid that this is not the first nor\only time 
that Mr. Britton has borrowed the drawings. of. others, and 
exhibited them as sketches of his own. We hope how- 


ever that it is not his customary practice to censure those 
from whom he thus borrows.—But it is time to-proceed to 


proofs. His account, or sketch, of Michael Angelo, is as 
follows. 

“ In painting, in sculpture, and in architecture, bie 
great artist rose above all competition, and has remained 
unrivalled. In painting, (for which he was most valued,) 
sublimity of conception and grandeur of form are the ele- 
ments of his style. ds a painter, as a sculptor, and as an 
architect, he attempted, and above all other men succeeded 


 inuniting magnificence of plan and endless variety of sub- 
ordinate parts, with the utmost simplicity and dignity. To 


give the most perfect ease to the most perplexing difficulty was 
FFQ 
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the exclusive province of this artist.—See the Life of M 
Angelo Buonarotti, by Mr. Duppa.” 

‘Though Mr. Britton has thus referred. fii eine to the 
work of Mr. Duppa *, the learned and critical reader will” 
easily trace here the powerful hand of the last editor of Pil- 
kington—and will observe in some passages, how near in ~ 
words, yet how distant in energy and that vividness of touch 
which is the best evidence of feeling in the artist, the sketch 
is to the original drawing by Fuseli. For the benefit. of the 
unlearned, among whom we are compelled,.as far as respects 
this article, to reckon the author of the catalogue. before us, 
it may be necessary to cite the words of the professor—a fair 
comparison, and just estimate of our opinion may thus be 
formed. 

“* Sublimity of conception, grandeur of form, and breadth 
of manner, are the elements of Michael Angelo’s style. By 
these principles he selected or rejected the objects of imitation. 
As painter, as sculptor, as architect, he attempted, and 
above any other man succeeded to unite magnificence of 
plan and endless variety of subordinate parts with the ut 
most simplicity, and breadth. His line is uniformly grand : 
character and beauty were admitted only so far as they could 
be made subservient to grandeur.—To give the appearance of 
perfect ease to the most perplexing difficulty was the exclu+ 
sive. power of Michael Angelo.” See Fuseli’s, 2d Lect. 
p. 61. 

In censuring others for their “ affectation, inattention, or 
idleness,” (see p.61,) Mr. Britton should at. least have been 
careful not to expose himself: yet in the same page we 
find the following sentence.-—“ I have carefully endeavoured 
to obtain a decisive accuracy in the names of artists, and to 
identify the place and time of their births and deaths.’—And 
in finding fault with the editor of Pilkington on the score of 


* We have not Mr. Duppa’s book at hand: but we dare believe he 
has not quoted so much from Fuseli without some acknowledgment. — 
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‘deficiency “in names,” and whilst writing the following 


sentence, in the justness of the principle of which we per- 
fectly agree with him, we are surprised that the propriety 
of mentioning the name of the “eminent artist” by whom 
he had been assisted, did not occur to himself. | 

< A few lines from an impartially intelligent professional 
man, are of more real importance, than a volume by an un- 
practised connoisseur. Sensible of this, I have obtained 
the assistance of an eminent artist to look over the following 
memorandums, and he kindly furnished me with—some dis- 
criminating remarks,” 

The reader’s patience shall not be much longer detained 
from better things, but we must further quarrel with the 
historian of Corsham House, for his uncandid behaviour to- 


_ ‘wards Mr. Fuseli, in order to shew yet more clearly, with 


how little respect he sometimes treats those learned men 


from whom he has nothing to hope, while he seems to think 


that mere zeal, “active and laudable zeal”—and laudable, 
“we must suppose, because active—is sufficient ground for 
praising Mr. Thomas Bernard, whom he denominates “ of 
the Foundling Hospital.” He does not here flatter this 
gentleman, whois also of the British Institution, with the 
possession of discernment or judgment in art, lest those no- 
blemen and gentlemen of taste who are yoked with him in 
the management of this institution, and who are destined 
to drag, whilst he is plunging or rearing,—should laugh as 
they recollect that vexatious verse, that ‘“ Praise undeserv’d 
is satire in disguise ;” he forgets that if zeal in behalf of art 
were of itself genuine ground of commendation, (or even a 
sufficient apology for ignorance or indiscretion,) Mr. Fuseli 
has shewn at least as much—we will not compare more than 
the respective quantities of their zeal—as Mr. Thomas 
Bernard. 

In his biographical sketch of Claude of Lorraine, Mr. 
Britton says of Mr. Fuseli, “This gentleman, in his lectures 
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at the Royal Academy, has represented Claude as the mere 
topographer of landscape, and therefore according to the 
intended inference, of the very lowest * order of artists— 
But TZ cannot help referring Mr. Fuseli + to his own pictures, 
and reminding him that whilst the former are justly {has 
Mr. Britton never heard of begging the question ?} classed 
among the most fascinating productions of the pencil, and 
bought at immense prices, the latter are often pronounced 
to be caricatures of history, and when brought to the ham- 
mer, knocked down at very low prices. Witness those 
sold at the Shakespear Gallery. When professors inculcate 
such sentiments and exhibit such works, they provoke ani- 
madversion.” ! 

Without stopping to imagine or discuss what those gen- 
tlemen to whom in his last page Mr. Britton professes obli- 
gations—namely Messrs. West and Northcote, whose pic~ 
tures at the Shakespear Gallery were knocked down at still 
less than Mr. Fuseh’s—must think of this reasoning t, we have 
to say to this extraordinary passage from the pen of Mr. Brit- 
ton, that if he thought’ it a reproach on Claude to be esteemed _ 
the topographer of landscape—if he thought it fair and 
proper to attack a public »professor. for an unprinted lecture 
-=—for words which are said to have been delivered to stu- 


* Why has. Mr. Britton. drawn this inference? and. from whence 
does he infer that it is intended? _ 

+ Is this reference of Mr. Fuseli to his own pictures, meant to shew 
that the author was so confident of the invincibility of his powers, that 
he hoped to include Mr. Fuseli himself among his converts ? 

{ The ‘temperate logician who always recommends the happy me- 
dium,” has surely himself adopted a most unhappy medium of con- 
vincing others. As nearly as we can trace the course of his argument 
it runs thus: Mr. Fuseli’s pictures are bad because they haye been 
knocked down at low prices; and because they are bad—Claude is 
not the topographer of landscape. We have talked of arrogance and 


ingratitude: we request the reader to erase these words, and insert im . 
their place—impotence. 
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dents in aschool of arts—-and if he thought that such ani- 


madversions as he has set before us, had aught to do with 
the compilation of a catalogue of the Corsham House col-. 
lection, he should have defended Claude, as surely he 


| might, without attacking Mr. Fuseli. If however he did 


feel it. necessary or think it indispensible to attack Mr. Fu- 
selias an artist, for what he may have said as an instructor 
and a critic, Mr. Britton should at Jeast have been more cri- 
tical himself, than to refer his readers to the hammer of the 
auctioneer as a test of the real value of pictures. Such a re- 
ference would hardly be thought sufferable even‘ in a 
cyder-cellar. We are not fastidious: but as Mr. Britton 
has observed, “ when PROFESSORS inculcate such sentiments, 
ond exhibit such works, they PROVOKE animadversion.” 


Part I. of the second Volume of Macna Brirawnta, being 


a concise topographical Account of the several Counties of 
Great Britain, by the Reverend Dantit Lysons, A.M. 
FLR.S. F.A.and L.S. Rector of Rodmasion in Glou- 
cestershire; and Samuri Lysons, Esq. F.R.S. and 
F.A.S. Keeper of his Majesty's Records in the Tower of 
London ; containing CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The work is accompanied by a map, which, if it be, as it 
is purported to be, the only map of Cambridgeshire - that 
has yet been executed from a trigonometrical survey, must 


| be considered asa present of some value to the publie, 


‘The intrinsic value of a map can only be measured by its 


accuracy. Asthe opinion which may be entertained of the 
accuracy of that which is before us, must rest on what is 
| known of the science, and the credit which may be attached 
| to the veracity, of those who have been concerned. in its 
_ production, we give the Messrs, Lysons’ account of the 
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map which accompanies their present volume, in their own 
words. ‘ eee 

—& No map of Cambridgeshire having been hitherta pub- 
lished which is by any means accurate, either in the general 
- outline, or the positions of the several places, we are pecu- 
liarly fortunate in being able to give a more correct one, 
having been obligingly furnished by Mr. Thomas Fisher, 
banker, of Cambridge, with the use of a trigonometrical 
survey of that county made by the late Charles Mason, D. D. 
Fellow of Trinity College; we are also indebted to Mr. 
Arrowsmith for a corrected outline, and to Mr, William 
Custance, of Cambridge, for corrections in the courses of 
rivers and roads in the southern part of the county.” 

Besides the map, here is a plan of the town and univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and thirty-one other plates, slightly 
shadowed, consisting of specimens of Saxon and Gothic 


architecture, ancient fonts, painted glass, and old sepulchral | ~ 


monuments, of which some few are etched by Mr. S. Lysons,.. 
others by J. Lee, others by J. Warner, and others by F. 
Nash. Of these plates the authors say, “ We think it ne- 
cessary here to observe that our plates are intended to con- 
vey correct ideas of the forms of curious objects, for the 
purpose of information, and not to produce a picturesque 
effect ; many of the subjects are therefore expressed by little 
more than an outline.” — 

As this county afforded, in the conventual and cathedral 
churches at Ely, in King’s College chapel at Cambridge, 
and in varfous other religious edifices, some of the most 
ancient and also some of the most beautifuland perfect spe- . 
cimens of our national architecture, Messrs. Liysons have 
availed themselves of the occasion to exhibit examples of 
the changes it underwent in its progress from the tenth 
century to the fifteenth: these they have arranged in centuries, — 
which, as the kings, have not been the architects, of England, 
and as 14e commencément of a century, is more easily re- 


| 
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membered than the date of the accession of a monarch, we 
deem a more eligible mode of classing them, than has 
hitherto been generally resorted to, 

The history of ancient. ehurch architecture, sitth the 
plates by which it is illustrated, (though it ‘does not embrace 


all that is ‘to be wished for on the subject,) will be found a va- 


luable portion of Messrs. Lysons’ work, particular ly. to an- 


tiquaries and architects. It is partly supplied by the authors, 


in easy and unaffected language, and partly extracted from 


- Bentham’s Ely and other respectable authorities, It peg 


with the following paragraph, 

“ No country in England produces a richer display of 
@ncient church architecture than Cambridgeshire ; since 
Ely cathedral alone furnishes a pretty complete series of 
the styles which prevailed from the eleyenth century to the — 
sixteenth. The first examples we shall produce are of that 


species of architecture, generally known in this country by | 


the name of Saxon, which is the same that prevailed 


throughout Europe after the decline of the Roman empire 5 


and which is in fact nothing more than Roman in a degene- 
rated state, and enriched with a great variety of grotesque 
and irregular ornaments. Of this mode of building, which 
with some variations in the magnitudes of the edifices, and 


and in their decorations, prevailed in England from the 


seventh century to the twelfth, a very curious example, and 
unguestionably one of the oldest in the kingdom, occurs in 
the remains of the conventual church at Ely; the greatest 
part of which still exists, though filled up with the pre- 
bendal houses. This building is undoubtedly of as early a 
date as the reign of king Edgar, in the tenth century; 
and indeed there is reason to suppose, that at least some 


- parts of it are remains of the original edifice erected by 


St. Ethelreda, the foundress of the monastery, in the latter. 

part of the seventh century. This church was, an oblong 

building consisting of a nave and choir, both of them with 
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side aisles, from which they were separated by round and 

octagonal - pillars alternately placed, and circular arches. 

The east end of the building is ‘supposed to have been ori- 

ginally semicircular; but a chapel appears to have been 

afterwards added there, which is now converted: into a house . 
for one of the prebendaries.” 

A ground plan, with specimens: of the ancient capitals 

. and arches, accompanies this account, but the Messrs. Lysons 
have omitted to delineate or to notice one arch, with a very 

singular billeted ernament, where the billet is alternated 
with circular plates of larger diameter, and which now opens 
into the Rev. Archdeacon Cambridge’s kitchen. 

In delineating the architecture of Ely, ‘the authors haye 
very judiciously availed themselves of the professional 
assistance of Mr. Robert Smirke jun. “These delineations, 
as far as they go, appear to be made with sufficient exactness, 
and the specimens to be selected with scientific reference 
to the progressive advancement of architecture ; but, since 
the authors have thought it “ necessary ‘to observe that their 
plates are intended to convey correct ideas of the forms of 
curious objects for the purpose of information,” we are at 
some loss te know, why, to the plansand elevations, sect- 
tons have not been added, this heing-the kind of information 
that is most wanted by those persons for whose use such 
‘plates as the present are intended. ; 

The deor-way. of the twelith century on the south sie of 
the nave of Ely cathedral, which is drawn by Mr. S. Lysons, 
‘is very curiously ornamented, and beautiful in its general 
forms and proportions. \ Its ornaments, which consist of 
human figures, foliage, animals, and scroll-work, strangely 
intermixed, shew that to mistake whim for genius is not 


confined to modern times; and some of these are ‘so ‘highly 
relieved, as to produce a very rich effect.’ Within the arch 
(which is semicircular) and immediately over the door 
(which is a parallellogram) is a rude representation of ‘our 
Saviour supported by angels. Another of these aficient and ‘a 
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curious door-ways, may be seen on the same south side of . 


i’ Ely minster, 


The engraved monumental aA which are introduced, 
fnust also ‘be considered as of some value to the public, 
not only as commemorating the names and the virtues of. 
departed greatness and goodness, but as presenting us with 
the best representations which’ can now be met with, of the 
dresses of former ages, as well as curious examples of the 
early state of British engraving. Some of these, contained 
in the*present volume, have been copied from impressions 
printed off from the originals, and therefore cannot fail to be 
faithful. | : 

Ancient stained glass is equally to be prized for the light 
which the. history of the sister art of Painting may derive 
from it, but of this very little (only a single window from 
the chancel of Trumpington chur ch)..appears in the present 
half volume. 

Of ancient fonts the authors say that Cambri Hacunte 
contains but few that are entitled to particular notice. 
These are enumerated, and a slight etching of two * ona 
single plate, by Mr.-S. Lysons, is introduced in the work. 

Five very interesting pages on the ancient British and 
Roman roads and stations, have been communicated by the 
bishop of Cloyne, in which much information is conveyed in 
very appropriate language, and more than fifty are occupied 
by an excellent history of the town of Cambridge: yet of 
Lysons’s Cambridgeshire on the whole, we are obliged to 
say, that though free from the romantic nonsense, fulsome 
, flattery, and affected research which has been seen with re-. 
gret in other works of this kind, its authors have been too 
slight and superficial both in their liteary notices and en- 
gravings, to gratify either our thirst of knowledge or our 
- taste for art. Though brevity be, as Hamlet says, . the 


“%® Those of Leverington church and St. Peter’s, Cambridge. 
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very soul of wit,” it is not so of British antiquity: enn though 
facts are here given, and though it be facts that in such 
books are wanted, they are wanted more in detail, and with 


more of local particularity than we are here presented with. 


The full banquet of British topography, ‘as it might be dis- 
played in a county history, is not here—nor indeed has it 


been elsewhere—set before us: but room is left for other’ 
antiquaries aud other artists to follow the Messrs. Lysons 


through the county of Cambridge, and form a more detailed, 
ample, and interesting volume of topography ; 5 and this the 
talents and opportunities of these gentlemen; we conceive, 


should have precluded. A noble example of county history. 
is wanted; and we profess that we had rather have seen 


all the interesting information, both historical and descrip- 
tive, that the Messrs. Lysons might collect and display, 
(even though it did not extend beyond a single county,) ac- 
companied hy all the embellishments that the present. state 
of English art could supply, and on the more adequate 


scale of Piranesi’s Roman Antiquities—than an abbrevia~~ 


tion of the whole Britannia, 

_No complaint, however, of non-performance, will lie in 
the present case. ‘The authors have faithfully kept their 
terms with the public: they promised to be concise, and 
concise they have been. 


rere 


Brirannia Depicra; a Series of Views (with brief de- | 


scriptions) of the most interesting and picturesque-Objects 
in Great Britain, engraved from Drawings by Messrs. 
FarinGron, FurNeER, HEARNE, Smitu, ALEXANDER, 
&e. Pat I. containing Nine Views in CAMBRIDGE- 
sire. London, printed for T. Cadell and W. Davies. 
1808. fc 
These nine views in Cambridgeshire are intended to il- 


lustrate Part I. of the second volume of Macna BritaNne 


, 
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_ Bra, to which they must be allowed to be an accompani- 


ment of a very proper kind: yet no man need be told 
that nine views can afford but an inadequate pieture of ‘a 


whole county, more especially of a county abounding in 


the varietiestof church architecture. Though this work be 
ealled Brirannita Depicra, it in fact depicts but very few 
of the multifarious features of Britannia. - 

The first is a north-east view of the town of CamBrRIDGE, 


engraved by S. Mrppiman from a drawing by T, Hearne, 


F.s. A. a | : 

It is taken from a well-chosen station on the western 
bank of the river Cam, and comprehends a distant view’of 
King’s College chapel, St. Mary’s church, the round church 
ef St. Sepulchre, and some other of the principal buildings 
of Cambridge. The sky is serene, and the general effect of 
the whole tranquil, and such as is well suited toa seat of 
kearning. | 

‘The willow trees which are seen across the river are 
somewhat harsh, as wellas the extremities of that on the 
fore-ground, which is etched with considerable spirit ; and 
Mr. Middiman, though with less taste both in the character 
and arrangement of his lines, than we have seen in some of his 
former works, has caught and reproduced the aerial. bright- _ 
ness and broad daylight of Hearne’s drawing, with consi-_ 
derable success. The plate is altogether not the work of a 
mechanical engraver, but the performance of an artist, 


The Inside View of Kine’s Cottece Cuare_ is taken 
from the west end by F.Nasn, and engraved by Joun 
Byrne. | | rie 

The chapel of King’s College is deservedly esteemed the 


chief ornament of the university of Cambridge, and the 


most finished example extant, of the church ‘architecture of 
the fifteenth century. . As, to engrave this interior view must 
have been a work of considerable difficulty, on account of 


\ 
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the multiplicity of its parts, the intricacy of its perspective, 
and the small seale to which it is reduced, and as it is the 
performance of a young artist, it should be looked at with 
some indulgence, It_may even, abstractedly from this cir= 
cumstance, be regarded with some approbation. With the _ 


' perspective, and delineation of the minute members of its 


_architecture, we’ have no fault to find—it is neat, and the 


line employed is perhaps as characteristic as could well be 


- adapted to so smatta scale. . ” 


But the chiaroscuro is deficient in force, and no such 


- broad unbroken mass of light as is here represented could 


possibly appear in King’s College chapel, unless the mullions — 
and tracery of at least one window, were broken away: and 
though the engraving be sufficiently neat, it in many parts 
wants finishing. 


The next plate is a north-west view of the very curious | 
Cuurcn of the Hoty SeputcureE, commonly called the 
Round Church, in Cambridge ; ; and supposed to be the 
oldest of those which were executed in England, in imita-_ 
tion of the church of St. ‘Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

It is from the pencil of HEARNE, and engraved by the 
Tate Mr. W. Byrwyz, F. S.A. It takes in the door, which is 
richly ornamented with chevron mouldings, one of the 
lower, and six of the upper, windows, (which are of a date 
subsequent to the rest of the building,) and forms a noble 
and picturesque object. Its chiaroscuro is rich, clear, and 
sufficiently forcible; a grave-stone which is placed against 
the church, and is of a lighter colour than the edifice itself, 
comes in happily for the general effect, and Mr. Byrne has 
very successfully conveyed the idea that it is — after 
a drawing by Hearne. hi 

A tree which stands in the sight h hand corner might (we 
think) have been omitted without. disadvantage to the whole. * 
To us it appears to subtract much from a certain air of lonely 


‘ 
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JoRiness4 in iia tower, with which medida treen better pleased 
_ to have been affected; anda. chimney which appears beyond 
the roof, has eitheran erroneous Mahe and shade, or is out 
ef ein, ih | , 


The inside view of the same church of St. Seputcure, is _ 
from a drawing by W. Axexanper, F, 8. A. hes artity , 
“4 the junior Byrne. | 

- The laws which regulate the peispective of shylinde atid 
arches ate here somewhat violated. The ‘columns do not 

- accord with each other, and some of the arches are re- 
présented as if they did not bear upon the centers of the 
pillars. If the nearest column be correct, (as it is very 
nearly,) that which stands in the next remove is wrong, ahd 
those which are farther removed, are proportionably so, as 
may be seen by comparing their capitals. A cylindtical ob-_ 
ject, when seen in perspective, takes a semi-elliptical form, 
its transverse diameter sloping toward the point of sight. 
Uf therefore the diameters of the capital of the nearest cor 
umn, and those other circles which mark the courses of the 
stones in the column itsélf, converge toward this point, those 

«of the second column. should converge also, and so of the 

ee! me be bt. fae 

The contrivance of the light and shadow is also faulty : the — 
‘shadows want harmonizing, and the light is garish, and not 

‘at all in unison with the sentiment of sacred solemnity which 
such a subject should inspire, and which Mr. Alexander, by 
removing the modern pews, (as he has very judiciously done,)_ 
in some sort’prepares us to expect. ; 

Whether the defective toning of the shadows be the fault 
‘of the engraver, we cannot say, but the want of firmness in - 

“the lights is evidently so, while the gchar we will say 
pppoe 3 of the i doe 


Pe 


Saitoud's COLLEGE, engraved by the same artist after 
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- Hearne, is better: and we are happy in this instance to 


notice and record Mr. J. Byrne's improvement. The. 
relative tone of the brick building, as compared. with the 


stone bridge, is much what it ought to be, and the line 
which Mr. Byrne has employed on this building, is character- 


istic and free. The water too is clear, and much in the. 


style of Hearne. 
Of its faults we have little to say. “The trees are some= 
what harsh and spotty, and underneath the nearest arch of 

the bridge, the direction of the line does not agree with that 

of the perspective. ea 
The view is taken from a viclltghnetl station on the 


western bank of the river Granta, (or Cam,) and shews two 
of the three arches of the bridge which connects the spacious. . 


gardens of St. John’s with the college itself. Beyond the 
bridge, is seen the back part of the inner court. 


Of the south-west view of the city of Ery, which is 
drawn by T. Hearne, and engraved by J. Byrne, we 
cannot say that it is executed with either firmness or feeling. 
The trees and ground are muzzy: the cathedral is rotten: 
the water is leaden: the sky is not gradated: the figures, 
not forgetting the water-woman, are odd fish; and the fine 
aerial tones which Mr. Hearne generally spreads over 
‘scenes of this kind, will here be sought: for in vain. The 


outlines are everywhere cutting, and the tout ensemble affects . 


us with the strange notion of buildings in battle. 

The description which accompanies this view, brings us 
acquainted with a scrap. of legendary lore, and with the 
curious etymology of a word which is now common, A 
fair which is held at Ely on the festival of St. Ethelreda, 
““ was in ancient times noted. for the sale of ribbands of va- 
rious colours, which were held. in veneration as having 
touched the shrine of St. Ethelreda, and were called St, 
Audrey's ribbands ; hence the origin of the word tawdry.” 
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_ The remains of the very ancient and curiousConvenruaL 


Cuurcu aT Exy, now transformed’ into. prebendal houses, 


is engrayen by the late W. Byane, F.S. A. with much of — 
his accustomed clearness in. the shadows, and a tolerably 
characteristic crispness of line in the old stone and stucco 
walls ; but the ground is deficient in the markings necessary 
to denote that it is either bare earth, or grassy, or payed, or 


gravelled: it wants freedom, and is treated in a style which 


bears too near a resemblance to that of the conventual church 
itself; and a square modern sash window in’ the middle 
ground appears too much of g dark spot. 

This print is an exceedingly proper accompaniment. to 
the Magna Britannia of Messrs. Lysons, being beyond all » 
controversy, one of the oldest specimens remaining of the 
Saxon style of architecture; and here the pencil of 


Hearne, which is so excellent in subjects of this kind, has 


been very properly employed, The form of the cloud, con- 
trasts those of the pointed gables,.the chimneys, and the pre- 
dominating lines of the composition, with good effect ; and 
the general arrangement of the light and shadow, delicately 


discovers art, while it nearly resembles nature. 


The next plate presents us with a yiew of the remains of 
the two parish churches of St. Mary and St. Cynic, at 


~SwarrHam Prior, as they appeared in the year 1804, 


engraved by Exiz. ByRNe, froma Arawing by W. ALEX- 
ANDER, F.S. A. 

Too many cutting lines prevail in ite i cectshnti and 
the chiaroscuro is somewhat spotty: yet the sky is, not ill 
adapted to the subject, and, apart from these defects, and 
notwithstanding that finishing is much wanting, Miss Byrne 
has shewn a moderately good general eye ‘towards that hazy — 
grey, and that mild tone of colour, which Mr. Alexander is 
sometimes so successful in producing. 

But we would recommend to this lady to reflect ahgtlte: 
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she has not adopted a false notion, in etching “her lights 
$0 singularly close in comparison with her shadows, 
as they appear in the building and certain parts ‘of the 
ground i in this plate. Her style of treating old buildings, 
but for this (defect, as it appears to us)” would be deserving 
of some commendation ; and if she should discover this to be 
a fault, it is one that in her future engravings it willbe easy 
to remedy. | ree 


A view of Tuorney Appey Cnurcn, engraved by G. 
Cooke, froma drawing by W. ee ee B. i A. cone 
cludes this part of Britannia Depicta. eras 
This engraving shews the west end, which is not’ the most 
ancient part of the Abbey Church, with the south ‘side 
much foreshortened. This west end is of beautiful Gothie 
architecture, having two embattled turrets, | richly orna~ 
mented with tracery, and between them a row of nine 
Gothie niches, filled with statues; ufider which are a win- 
dow and door of most elegant proportions, and ‘highly’ en- 
riched with niches surmounted by crocketed: pinnacles and 
other Gothic ornaments, all of which Mr. Alexander has 
delineated with considerable fidelity. | 
But here is a want of proper attention to keeping “in the 
shadows, and the existence of reflex light, excepting in the 
porch, is scarcely acknowledged: the common-place bit of 
tree which is introduced in the right hand corner, impairs the 
grandeur of the abbey, and the figure which stands beneath 
it is somewhat too large—so we judge on comparing her 
with the table tombs—-unless indeed we are here given to 
understand that the Walloons who were interred here, were @ 
smaller race than now inhabit the fens of Cambridgeshire, 
In thé engraving: that mechanical coarseness of line 
which we are sometimes called upon te tolerate in Woollett, 
is here introduced (we are sure without reference to Mr. 
Alexander's drawing) on the fore-ground. It has a pre- 
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posterous effect, and we recommend to Mr. Cooke to avoid it 
under similar circumstances in future. — The line with which 
he has covered the front of his building, is free, firm, and 
ofa stony character, and the small ornaments of his Gothic 
window and door-way, are detailed with a considerable por- 
tion of care and’ skill. 58 ‘ 


Fue Dramatic Works oF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. In 
~ Nine Volumes Folio, ornamented with ninety-five Plates 
of a proper Size to bind with the Work, 42/1. and Two 
~ Volumes Imperial Folio, consisting of one hundred large 
Plates, 63/7. The Whole, including large and small 
plates, 1051. Printed by Bulmer, at the Shakspeare 
are for Si Messrs. Boydell and G. Nicol. 


In order to form a judgment of this various afid extensive 
assemblage of error and art, it will ‘be necessary to take a 
view as well of the auspices under which it was produced, 
and the circumstances which have attended, its progress, as 
of the easton itself; and.to compare the promises which 
were originally held forth, and the consequent expectations | 
which the public had'a right to form, with the performance 
which has resulted from both, and which is now before us. 

- The proprietors indeed—willing to spare us the trouble of 
these enquiries and comparisons, have kindly informed us in 
the brief review which they have * taken of their immortal 
Jabours, that it isa “national and magnificent work ;” that 
“the plates which adorn it are engraved by the very first - 
artists, from pictures painted on purpose for it by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Benjamin West, Esq. and Messrs.”’——here fol- 
_Jow the names of twenty other painters, with two et-ceter as 


* In their catalogue, published in 1803. 
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at the close of the list; but who the very first artists aré, the 
subscribers are not told: it was perhaps not thought neces- 


sary to name them, for who is so ignorant as not to know 


the very first artists? What must the painters think who 


are severally named ?—Let them think what they may, this 


is certainly a compliment of the very first class, paid to the 


engravers of Boydell’s Shakespear, of which we hope or 
are duly sensible. 

Mr. Boydell! proceeds, “ Of this magnificent saietiation, 
for the honour of our nation it may be truly said, that no 


country nor age has yet produced an edition of any author’s. 
works, of such exquisite taste and beauty. Ti surpasses in — 
splendour ALL FORMER PUBLICATIONS, AS FAR as the ge~ — 
nius of Shakspeare surpasses that of all other dramatic 


fe 


poets ! 
Admirable indeed ! Mr. Boydell; ; you may defy the whole 
fraternity of puffers, from the Grub-Street author of the puff- 
contemptible, to the authors of the puff-sublime in the 
Review, to surpass this. But the Shakespear you say is 
“ completed,” and 


“‘ The picture seen, why is the painter heard? . 


Your book certainly ought to “ surpass in splendour all 
a hundred guineas sur~ 


former publications, as far as” 


passes the price of all former publications of the kind: but. 


if it does, is there occasion to tell us so?—or, think you the 


sun doth need a trumpeter to inform us that he surpasses. 


all the other luminaries in brightness ? 


Notwithstanding these high-sounding assurances and pre- 
tensions, we purpose to examine, first the managers, and. 


afterwards the performers, in this magnificent melo-drame 
“of exquisite taste and beauty.”—But, before we begin this 
examination, it will be but fair to report what was the exe 
isting state of the theatre, : 

When the Royal Academy was formed, and England sat 
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down to art, though we had the advantage of knowing whathad 
previously been done on the continent, we began our national 
career with an utter disregard of the respective powers and 
proper employment of painting and engraving: we had no 
constitution of art, but sat down to it with the same thought- 
less indifference, as to past and present examples and future a: 
consequences, that we rebuilt London after the great fire. 

We have now the same reason to regret that no super- , 
intending mind was employed upon the important oc- 
easion. # . | 


x 


In the apathy which then prevailed upon the subject, 

among the higher classes of the community, and in the. 
consequences which have ensued, there is (as the author of 
the Painter’s Remonstrance has well observed) even more to 
be regretted than is included in the fate of artand artists: 
« There is something to affect our rhore general interests—to 
excite the reflections of the politician, as well as the feelings i 
of the man of taste, and to implicate seriously the reputa- ie 
tion of the country. , 
_ & Whatever may be the power or prosperity of a state, 
whatever the accumulations of her wealth or the splendour 
of her triumphs, to her intellectual attainments she must 
ook for rational estimation : on her arts she must depend 


_“ Fox living dignity and deathless fame. 


“Tf there be a nation in which we might expect more 
particularly to behold their powers protected with public .. 
solicitude, and their advancement a general concern—it is 
-GreAT Britain; for what. other state has such a treasure 
of reputation to confide to their. charge? such triumphs to 
transmit? such -heroes to commemorate ?”—Yet——“ In 
Great Britain, the fine arts seem never to have been 
viewed by the public as a national object, nor te have expe- 
rienced from the state that paternal, protection, which less 
prosperous countries have even been forward to bestow.” 
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». Phat the'fine-arts have not been viewed by ihe publicas a 


national object, is to be ascribed to their not- having experi- 
enced paternal protection, either from the state, or from that 
elass of the community from which the rulers of the state are 
usually chosen. The attention which they have experienced 
from the higher orders is but of recent date, and cannot yet 
be said toeamount to paternal protection, or yet ta have pro= 
duced any considerable effects upon the public mind ; or te 
have any bearing on the truths and the time of which we 
are new treating. ‘The arts. were then left by the state “to 
the influence of ordinary events, turned loose upon society to 
fight and scramble in the rude and revolting contest of 
eoarsér occupations.” ai 
Still this important truth remained, the solitary hope of 
the. Pandora of Taste—that, art and MANKIND are mutual 


friends. Ewen in uncivilized ages and countries, as soon as. 


light begins to dawn, man perceives that Art is ™ a 
and is instinctively the friend of Art. | 

At the time now under our notice, the bright example of 
a munificent sovereign had shed some influence, and pro- 
bably increased this sentiment, among the middle classes of 
his subjects; to the extent of their means, when combined 
with their slender judgment, there existed a general desire 
among them to possess the productions of Art; and while 
the higher ranks who derived their taste from travel, have 
been anxious only for exotics, the indigenous art of the 
country has been gradually reared to its present state, 
whatever that state may be allowed to be, by this sentiment 


alone—operating, not with the vigorous promptitude of na-- 


tional feeling, but with the slowness and certainty of ehant-sie 
induction. ; 

Such was the situation of art, and such the uti feeling 
respecting it, when Mr. John Boydell appeared, and soon 
distinguished himself, among the dealers in prints. He had 
the discernment to percejve; and the commercial sagacity 
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angiaiidveds to seize without violence, on the powerful but 
neglected lever, which the existing state ef things pre- 
sented, and which in the hands of wise statesmen has - 
been known capable of effecting the most important PUPA, Oe 
poses of national happiness. Whether Boydell knew, or 
mistook,. its proper fulcerum-whether he employed it too 
much in coining money, and too little in raising the arts— 
or whether, like certain commercial statesmen, and certain 
Birmingham manufacturers, he really conceived these pur- 
poses to be inseparable—is yet to appear. We see that his 
machine has’ suffered much from friction and unskilful 
usage, and we know that he lias occasionally repaired and 
strengthened it-as wellas he could, (sometimes with mates 
rials hammered i in the houses of parliament,) and that he 
has contrived to ornament it either with the pore © or 
the reality, of public virtue. 

‘The elder Boydell knew a little, and but little,’ of engrav- 
ing: but that little, while it served somew hat to elevate his 
notions, enabled him, ere long, to outstrip Sayer,’ Bowles, 

“and the rest of the printsellers of that day. He was far 
advanced in this successful career, before he thought of ~ 
availing hunself still more effectually of the liberal disposition 

_ which he knew existed among the middle classes, or some- 
where among the public, toward the indigenous art of the 
country, by opening a subscription for a aibticatton of ens - 
-gravings after the works of the painters of our own school. 

Of Painting, the Alderman’s ideas were vast and vague, and 
the little which he knew of Engraving appears rather to have 
hindered than facilitated his knowledge of more. Being 


himself a sort of mechanical practitioner in the latter art, he 


seems to have reluctantly believed, and only when convict- > 
ion was irresistible, that others were capable of performing 
more than himself. In short nothing can more strongly at- 
test his want of radical feeling for the art of engraving, than 
the productions of his own graver ; and hence he appears al- 
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ways to have considered it merely as manure in the _ _Hespe= 
rian garden of his fortune, where painting, as he supposed, 
was to have produced the golden fruit, an opinion. in which 
he appears to have been heartily joined by his co-partner Ans 
nephew, the present Alderman Boydell. ) sc 

For the general interests of the arts and of society, it were 
devoutly to be wished that, at the period of which we are: 


treating, persons of taste and. reflection, and possessed of 


sufficient authority to effect a laudable national purpose, had 
employed themselves in determining which of the early pro- 
ductions of the British pencil were worthy of being diffused 
and transmitted by the art of the engraver; and in forming 
a school for this art, in order that by being well engraved, 
they might be fairly and honourably transmitted to posterity. 
Instead of this—the fact is well worthy of the reader’s at- 
tention—we have been in the habit of believing modern 
pictures to have suffered abatement in their value, from the 
circumstance of their having been engraved, and eyen now 
this belief is but subsiding. We ‘submit this fact as worthy 
of the reader’s. most serious attention, because while it cor- 
roborates our statement of the backwardness of the higher 
classes of the community to encourage painting, it serves 


to shew how broad and how wide was the commercial field 


ofart; how grateful was the soil, and how carelessly it was 
cultivated—Cultivated !—Great Britain is the country where 
the arts had no sooner sprung up, than 4 number of locust 
dealers began to feed upon them, even while they needed 


props and support, and before their raofs were fairly struck 


into the soil, 

Ata dinner-party at which Sir Joshua Reynolds, AYE we 
believe some other painters and literary characters, were 
present, with Mr. George Nicol the bookseller, and the 
Messrs. Boydell,. it was discussed whether Shakespear, oF 
the History of England, (or what other book,) would be the. 
most proper subject for a large publication of engravings 
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after pictures to be painted by British artists? which, either 

at the suggestion of Sir Joshua or Mr. Nicol, was very 

7 properly determined in favour of Shakespear. We do not 

imagine that artists, either painters or engravers, were con- 

sulted further than this: for all the turbid mixture, and all 

the fermentation, of success and failure, that has followed, 

the Messrs. Boydell are indebted, we believe solely to ae 
“ own EXERTIONS.’ : 

It is really laughable to observe how often and how vaunt- 
ingly this ambiguous term is reiterated by the Messrs. Boy- 
dell. In their advertisements, catalogues, and prefaces, 
they are. almost perpetually calling their readers’ attention 
to ther exertions. The senior Boydell, in the preface to 
his Catalogue ‘ef 1789 thrice boasts of his exertions and 
“the. unwearied exertions of his nephew and partner Mr. 
Josiah Boydell, whose knowledge in the ELEMENTARY 
PART of painting [qu. what part of painting is this ?] en- 
ables him to be of singular service in conducting” &c. &c. : 
in his advertisement of 1790 he again speaks of his exer- 
tions, and again, and again, in the prefaces to the Shake- 
spear itself; and, as if this were not enough, Mr. J osiah Boy- 
dell, in his printed letter to Mr. Udney, dated 1803, has the 
following passage, “ You, Sir, have followed our’ house 
through all its exertions, and of course from the knowledge 
tyou have of the large sums we have expended upon the fine 
arts, may think that J am somewhat qualified to judge of 
what might be done in this country” &e. &e. 

We are far—very far—from accusing the Messrs. Boydell 
of ill-intention in conducting their Shakespear, when we 
_ say (as we unequivocally do) that it has been very ill con- 
ducted. Itisso evidently the interest of the proprietors of 
such a work, that it should be well conducted, that it is 
scarcely possible to suppose they would not conduct it as 
bas: as they could. 

But it has been very truly observed that, mankind Have 
a Es i 1 
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been too indifferent about the ignorance of those to whose go- 
vernment they submitted, “ whereas ignorance may be fully 
as mischievous as bad intention: in the science.of. govern- 
ment it is of little importance that legislators are elected ac- 
cording to the form of a free constitution if they’ do not 
know-how to direct their power to the only proper and ra- 
tional end, the happiness of the people.” In the science 
of conducting publications of art—for it should be studied 
as a science—this reasoning is strictly in point, and nothing 
is more common. in both cases, than to hear bad managers 
boasting of their exertions, 

We have. no hesitation in asserting, for we aay find 
little difficulty in proving, that the exertions of the Messrs. 
Boydell have been those of clowns in a ball-room; where 
the elegant mazes and the music, of art and of artists, have 
been crossed and frustrated, and where the Boydells have 3 


- 


. © Wasted their strength in strenuous idleness.” 
‘ j . & 


At the memorable season when, this scheme was devised, 
we have stated that the wea'thy and the great, taking them 
in the gross, had not learned to appreciate the merits, and 
reverence the majesty, of modern art; but Subscription - 
had now unfurled her flag, and Commerce had. unreefed 
her sail; and, while public curiosity was to be gratified, 
and public morals amended, the rich stores of the 
painter's, and the poet’s minds, were to be bartered for a 
portion of the wealth of the opulent, and the yet more 
precious approbation of the tasteful and judicious. Every 
historical painter (and even some who only fancied them- 
selves such) was pleased with “the opportunity which was 
now offered him of displaying his powers; and each, as was 
his duty, summoned his strength or stimulated his weak- 
ness, and taking his own or his employer’s view of the sub- 
jects allotted to his pencil, began his work with a degree of 
ardour proportioned to his hopes of distinction or his desire 
of wealth. ¥ 


/- 
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- What were the consequences ¢ 

- » As if from a consciousness that the work would not hold 

together, or a latent intention that it should not, not the 

smallest attempt is made to preserve harmony of parts. 

Whenever i in the same play the same characters recur, dif- 

ferent painters have been employed, unless by mere good 

luck, to'represent them: hence that unity which it is one 

of the greatest cares of the poet (and should have been of 

the conductors of such a publication as the present) to - 

exhibit or preserve, is most grossly and shamefully’ vio- . 

lated. As you turn over the play, the characters on their | 

re-entrance are often ludicrously changed. As you entered aa 

the Shakespear Gallery, Perplexity and. Distraction. stood o | i 

ready to mar the tranquillity of your enjoyment. Notwith- | 

standing that as Messrs. Boydell’s re informs us) 

the pictures were “ painted on purpose” for his publication, 

you. beheld a Shakespear of “shreds and patches;” and 
were in perpetual danger of mistaking old Gobbo for King 

Lear, and Miranda for Lady Macheth. 

To go no further for the present than a very little way 
into the first volume of the larger prints. From the first, 
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play (the Tempest) there are four engravings, after as 
many different painters, namely Romney, Fuseli, Wright, 
and Wheatley. In the course of these four prints we have 
no. fewer than three Prosperos differing widely from each 
other, and four Mirandas differing more widely still! — 
Upon the same principle, or rather the same want of iy 
principle, in the third play, which is the Merry Wives of | MI ih 
Windsor, we have Peters’s merry wives, Durno’s merry 
- wives, and Smirke’s, which are the real merry wives of 
Windsor. The tifth play is the ‘Comedy. of Errors, a title, 
which, but for the serious price which subscribers have paid 


for it, might well have suited the whole work. From this 
play there is wifortunately. but a single print: ‘the’ rival 
112 
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Antipholises and Dromios would else, we dante ot have : 
afforded us some fun for our money. : : 7 
The art of exhibiting Tragedy on a theatre, is more cri- 

~ tically understood—at least has been much more sedulously 
attended to, than that of embellishing plays with the pro- 
ductions of Art: we may therefore appeal to sentiments and 

_ perceptions which general and habitual attention to the drama 
has rendered common, with little hazard of being misunder- - 
stood. If then, after the stage representation of an act or two 
of any of Shakespear’s plays, a fresh set of performers, and 
also a new taste of costume, scenery, &c. were to be intro- 
duced—if the Hamlet and Ophelia of Kemble and Mrs. 
Jordan, were, by order, to give place to those of + 
and 


and 
being their first appearance in those characters, who would’ 
applaud the manager? or rather who would® endure to sit? , 
the remainder of the performance? Yet in every play of 
the imperial folio volumes, save the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream and Richard the Third, have the Messrs. Boydell 
most scrupulously adhered to this wise principle of manage- 


or be exchanged for those of 


ment, and accordingly the performance passes current, and 
the managers expect, and almost demand,’ your plaudits. _ 

The audience did not applaud, but has hitherto been too 
modestly doubtful of its own critical information to venture 
to hiss: yet the managers appear to have been told of this 
inconsistency behind the curtain. Hither the remonstrances 
of subscribers behind the curtain, or the frequent repetitions 
of palpable absurdity, appear to have opened their eyes whem 
they were somewhat ‘advanced with the smaller volumes ; ; 
for here we find, except in about seven instances, our prin- 
ciple of relation of parts, recognised, | 

Tf Mr. Boydell, or his advocates, shall say “ the cases are 
not parallel,” we grant that they are not exactly parallel ;— ~ 
but on which side does the obliquity incline, since in the case 
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‘of the stage exhibition, as in. that of Ulysses *, the ears ‘of the: 
audience might assist in refuting the censure of their eyes? 
But in the case of this connected series of engravings there’ 
_ lies no such appeal, and the decision of the eye must be 
final, | 
After thus violating this cardinal principle of good ma- 


- nagement, we are at a loss to conceive upon what other 


principle the present Alderman will contend, either for the 
approbation of his subscribers, or the continuation of their 
pecuniary. contributions: and yet from recent proceedings 
we are taught to believe that he expects both, from those 
who have not-yet taken up the latter numbers. 

Upon the ground of appreciating talent in the artists who 
were, and who might have been, employed, and of adapt- 
ing subjects to talents in all their multifarious varieties, we 
are very sure he will not meet even the feeblest reasoner and: 
most. purblind observer; neither do his own pompous an- 
nouncements alter our opinion on that point. We even 
doubt whether such a consideration ever entered, or canre 
near, hishead: if it did, it found that head so full of crafty 
eogitations of ways and means to seduce or compel sub- 
scribers to continue their subscriptions, and to produce en- 
gravings black and at small expense to himself, that it in- 

-stantly fled away with spirit speed. 

Let us listen, however, for it is but fair, to those who 
contend that “ Messrs. Boydell vave great prices for pictures, 
and employed the first painters in the country—what could 
they more?” 

What could they less ?—if they have done so.—* But why 
_ of, (say their advocates,) since they certainly have done so ?” 

That they have absolutely employed the first painters, 
may admit of dispute, and even of denial. We willingly 


- «¢ When he speaks, such elocution fies, 


Their ears a TPES the censure of their eyes,” 
Pornr’s Homer. 
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admit.’ it, however, to a certain extent, and are. - veady te 
contend'that it would have ‘been more to their interest as 
well as honour, to have employed the first class, both of © 
painters and enginvelss more, isi the second: and third 
classes less. But ave they appreciated 


and appropriated the talents of those painters and engravers _ 


who were employed? (for that is ‘our present question.) 
Have they read Shakespear ? Have they studied to suit the 
action to the artist—the artist to the action, with the special 


observances which Shakespear has so admirably laid down, | 
and which by strict and powerful analogy are applicable to 
all arts? Alas! no. In this requisite also, where delicate” 


and’ judicious management’ was most required, the most 
gross mismanagement appears: where conductors of ability 
would most have shewn their judgment and taste, have they 
been most wanting. =~ } : 
To say nothing at present of those painters who reteived: 
commission after commission, to paint subjects, for the: 
treatment of which they had shewn themselves so very 
poorly qualified, how came so few subjects to ‘be allotted to 
West and Hoppner*?. and how came the author of the 
Eidophusikon, who had shewn himself ‘so eminently quali- 
fied to treat the conflicting elements, and romantic scenery of 
Shakespear (such as “'The Tempest,’ “ As you like it,” 
“ King Lear,” and other plays afford,) to be entirely omit-_ 
tel? Flow came ‘Turner never to appear on Boydell’s 
theatre, in a work which called for all the superior talents 
of the country? Were the prices of these artists’thought 
to be too high? or did the Messrs. Boydell estimate their 
abilities as being too low? | j 
We do not however mean:to deny that there: may have 
been instances of the late Mr. Boydell’s generosity. Ges 


nerosity is amiable even in error. Even to the appearance of » 


this rare and respected Virtue, we should give what credit 


* ‘Two to the former, and one to the latter, out of two hundred. 


” 
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~ we can, while tothe reality every credit and every praise. is 
_ due. Some pictures the Alderman lias presented. to the 
city of London*, and some painters he has doubtless paid 
very handsomely for their performances. But we are the 
advocates of ail the arts, not excepting that of engraving: 


more liberality, than parsimony js economy 5 and a mix 
sence of liberality, nor amounts to steady and equable mdg- 
ment, but rather provokes the application .of an old pro- 
verb. A late appeal to the public+, if it does nct oblige us 


to say that he paid for some pictures much more than they 


ward to prove the contrary: but whether these prices were 


| paid with a. view of setting a handsome example to those 


who might be likely to purchase British’ pictures; or that 
he thought it necessary to the character of a Meecenas ; or 
indispensible to the obtainment of subscribers; or really be- 
lieved these pictures to be worth the sums he respectively paid 
them, will at least admit of question: in cither. case, his 
parsimony towards, and his sacrifice of, the art, and his 
preservation of only the trade, of engraving, is not justified, 
even if we should put patriotism and wisdom aside, and only 
consider his conduct with a view to commercial expediency. 
- Whethex these errors originated’ in want of principle, or 
in the adoption of erroneous principles ; whether they were 
unintentional, ‘or designed to produce large profits to the 
proprietors, folly and misconduct are equally palpable. Nor 
are these epithets (of folly and misconduct) less applicable 
to the misappropriation of the subjects to the respective 
talents of the engravers employed, or who might have been 


® An example worthy of being followed. Every patriot and every 
man of taste, would wish to see more large historical Pictures in our 
public:halls. ~ s 
_ + The sale of the Shakespear pictures. \ 


now, partial or ill-timed, or) ill-judged, profusion, is no_ 


were worth, will-prevent ‘any person from being very for- 


ture of profusion and parsimony, neither atones for the abe 


— 
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employed; though in the present dearth of critical know- 
ledge on the subject of Shenae they may be less. ob- 
vious. tnd 1 Sa 
Our readers will recollect that at the time when ‘the 
Shakespear was begun, we had more engravers of large 
plates—we mean artists of decided talent and in the line 


manner, to which Fashion and even Beydell have lately 


yielded the preference—than have appeared in this country 


either before or since. Among these may be named Sir 
Robert Strange, Woollett, Hall, Byrne, Pouncy, Ryland, 


Sharp, Emes: with the single exception of one plate by 
Sharp—the best in Boydell’s. work, and where the poet, 


painter, and engraver are in full harmony—not one of these, 


distinguished’ engravers was employed on the Shakespear. 


Of those who were employed, the quantity of employ has » 


been in an inverse ratio to their merits, from Bartolozzi 
and Sharp, who each engraved one plate, down to—we 
suppose, the cheapest, and those who were most forward 
with their promises of celerity. 

Now, if the conductors of a public concert, to scat 
and bring forward which the subscription had been ample, 
deceived by bad taste, or tempted bya mistaken parsimony, 
should dare to bring forward a bad musician, at a time and 
in a country, where much better might have been engaged, 
the public ear would not endure the insult. On the stage, 


(unless the reader should be tired of dramatic allusions,) if 
the manager should presume to fill an important character’ 


with alow, vulgar performer, the public taste, being here 
also too well informed. on the subject to submit to the im- 
position, would revolt: the manager would be discredited, 
and the actor hissed off. But on the stage of Boydell’s 
Shakespear, many of the parts which the Siddonses, the 
Jordans, the Cookes, and the Kembles of Engraving ought 
to have performed, have been consigned over to dull, me- 
chanical drudges—the half-formed, imbecile, swaggering, 
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ba pretenders to the art—and ‘this, though the bill of fare [see 
_ Boydell’s Prospectus for the Shakespear] so abundantly pro- 

mised us the contrary. Yet the manager not only escapes 
with impunity, but appears to think himself privileged to 
compel his audience to sit through the performance and 
seem to applaud, because they have once entered. his theatre 
and hailed his rising curtain. | gy 
~The joint manager, author, and now chief proprietor, of 
the work before us, is Mr. Josiah Boydell, alderman of 
Cheap ward, who though he was educated with a view to his 
being something of an artist, has drunk deep of the Circean 
— eup with which Commerce but too often brutalizes her vo- 
taries, and is now much more of a merchant: a painter 
among printsellers, and a printseller among painters. Else 
should we have had a better Shakespear for our hundred 
guineas : - else would the publie never have been reproached 
with not having seconded the exertions * of a man who is 
known to have risen from poverty to affluence by the busi- 
ness of print-selling : else should we never have heard certain 
delicate suggestions of legal compulsion to be employed 
against those subscribers, who ceased to take. in the numbers 
of the Shakespear, when their hopes were extinguished of 
possessing such a work as the original prospectus taught 
them to expect. ) 
In the existing, uncritical, state of “the judgment of the 


public with respect to art, we fecl ourselves happy when we 

‘ean unfold and apply general principles; which are always __ : 
the more distinctly felt, if not the better understood, by 
_ reference to particular examples. We advert to pecuniary 
encouragement, only in tbe illustration of such general 
' / principles as are necessarily connected with the growth of 
art ; at the Boydells ate but the hands of our clock, by 


* See Mr. Josiah Boydell’s‘ pamphlet entitled. “ «Suggestion, ith 
printed i in 1805. 
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means of which we point out.td others, on. an anata day, 
how high the sun of Taste has ascended. ed ahaa 
The best argument of the present Alderman—the argu- 
ment which appears’to constitute his own ground of con-. 
_ vietion, and at the same time to.be that on which he hopes 
to convince ‘others of the boasted..exertions that have-been 
made, is the debility and exhaustion that has succeeded : 
in other words, we are expected to believe that afterall, the 
present Alderman is not rich—hut, that he ought to have 
been rich, after conducting to its close so magnificent, so - 
superb, so national a work, and of such “ eaquisite taste 
and beauty”—a work “ surpassing in splendour all former 
publications, as far as the genius of Shakspeare surpasses 
that of all other dramatic poets” ! ; 
We hope the former part of this proposition is as Ae i a 
i the latter is assuredly false. Not that we should have any 
objection to the Alderman’s opulence, were it an hundred 
times more considerable than his most sanguine friends could 
wish, or himself aspire to; but because his disappointment — 
in this respect, if it be real, affords a reasonable cause to ° 
hope that the public taste, though it has suffered alloy, has 
gold at the bottom. ‘The profits of the Shakespear, as we 
are now taught to believe, have not been considerable 
enough to cover the errors of its conductors; to remunerate 
, the studies of the artists who were engaged in it, and to 
leave a large surplus of profit. 

On these points. of the adequacy or inadequacy of the public | 
encouragement, and public disposition to promote the under- 
taking of the Messrs. Boydell, we appeal with confidence to 
the list of subscribers. Let it be fairly produced : not such 
as it was towards the close of the publication, but such as. 
it was‘about the year 1790, or when (in May 1789) the 
elder Boydell published the following sentence— 

“< I cannot permit this catalogue to appear before the pub- 


lic without returning my sincere thanks to the numerous 
subscribers to this undertaking, who, with a liberality and - 
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‘confidence. unparalleled on any former occasion," “have laid 
2 “me under the most. flatterinig obligations.” 

- Let then: the list be produced, even such as it was at any 
: sab leek period, while there remained the least glimmer- 
ing of hope to the subscribers, of having their intentions 
(of being instrumental “in facilitating the advancement of 
the fine arts): fairly carried into effect, and we have very , 
little doubt but it will plainly appear, that the elder Alder- 
man has here spoken the truth, and that the public has done 
its part—nobly |—-with all the genial glow, ahd all the ge- 
nerous dispensation of a God! but, ofa | 
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kissing * carrion.” 


% We know that in these cases nothing but strange maggots are en- 

_ gendered. Our correspondent who signs himself “ a subscriber to 
Boydell’s Shakespear” may however rest assured, that though what 
he has heard of Messrs. Boydell and Co. having taken the opinion of 
counsel on the question of whether they can legally compel the sub- 
scribers to take the remainder of the Shakespear numbers, and of 

that opinion having been given favourable to their. wishes, may be 
true, (and we have heard the same thing from other quarters)—yet 

_ that he can have nought to fear from legal compulsion. A counsellor 
formshis opinion from the allegations contained in the case as it is laid 
before him, and for cases to be partially stated, where only one party 
is heard, is neither unprecedented, nor indeed uncommon. 

-'The’plain state of the case as it appears to us, isas follows: certain 
subscribers to Boydell’s Shakespear, haved died during the progress of 
the work :—itis scarcely necessary to say that the sons and daughters, 
or other representatives, of these, cannot be compulsively called upon 
to pay up the remainders of their subscriptions, and take the remaining 
fragments of the work,.though they will naturally be disposed todo 
so, 7f that remainder be worth having at the stated price. Certain 
other subscribers have been content’ to forfeit their deposits, and lose 
the sums they had respectively paid for those portions of the work, 
which they had continued to receive as long as their hopes or ‘their 
means lasted, or until they respectively thought that the prints were 
too bad to be received and paid for any longer. 

For Messrs. Boydell and Co. to'think they have claims on these lat- 
ter classes of subscribers, they must have forgot that obligation in these ~ 
' KK 2? 
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[The review of this article will be continued, when the 
engravings in detail will come under notice. Having mislaid, 
or lost, our own original Prospectus of Boydell’s Shakespear, 
we earnestly request the loan of that paper (or of any others 
relating to the publication now under review,) from any sub- 
scriber or other person who may have kept it so long. Our 
_ Publisher will be answerable for its being safely returned.] 


cases, is always reciprocal ; and moreover, what they engaged with their 
subscribers to perform and produce: or, if in a court of law, they 
should join issue on these points, resting their hopes of success on the 
cause being brought before a jury tasteless and uninformed of matters 
of art, they must then have forgot or mistaken the more fundamental 
maxim, that the perfection of law is right reason ; and that it if were, 
or could possibly have been, meant to bind the subscribers and their 
heirs at the time of subscribing, to take mnolens volens, whatever the 
Messrs. Boydell might choose to offer under the title of engravings 
from Shakespear, equity would have required the publishers to Pay, 
not to recezve, a deposit. 

The sum deposited in these cases, is so deposited with the view of ‘ 
assisting the artists or the speculators in the prosecution of the intended 
work: it is moreover a pledge which the subscriber may voluntarily. 
forfeit if he’ is not pleased with the engravings when produced, or if 
from any other cause he cannot, or does not choose to, take them, 
‘The loss of this pledge, and the further loss which he must sustain by 
the purchased fragment of the work, is surely loss and disappointment 
enough, to balance the account of equity with the publishers, and in | 
such cases, the subscriber has clearly the right of judging es himself of 
the merit or demerit of the work produced. 

But it is observable that when engravings of great merit have been 
published by subscription—not 14.2t compulsion is necessary to. make 
subscribers take them when finished, but that they rise so much in 
value, that subscribers who have early impressions are considerable 
gainers. ‘The subscription price of the Battles of La Hogue and the 
Boyne was two guineas: a good subscription pair is now worth six or 
seven. ‘The Death of General Wolfe, some of Raphael Morghen’s 
works, and Bervic’s portrait. of Louis XVI. have risen still. more in 
value. The subscribers in these cases—as they ever do, when only the. 
interests of the artists and the public are concerned—purchased both 
pleasure and advantage. 
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Sr. Pau preacuine at ATHENs, drawn and engraved 


by Tomas HoLtLoway, Historical Engraver to his Ma- 
jesty, from the Cartoon of RAPHAEL in the possession of 
his Majesty, to whom this Plate is dedicated. Published 
at Hampton Court and.in London by T: el 808. 


We en it fortunate for Mr. Holloway, bud not less ‘so 
- for the public, that his abilities, and the subject on. which 
they have been for some considerable time engaged, are both 
well known. The kind communications, the encouraging 
smiles, the disinterested offices of no dealer in prints, were 
necessary to inform us of either, or to usher into notice, the 
artist, or the great work to which he has devoted his talents. 

. Itis a pleasure in which we are proud to participate in 
common with the lovers of fine art, that Mr. Holloway has 
been able to devote his talents, independently of all. con- 
trol, to an employ so worthy of those talents, and so con- 
genial to his wishes, as (according to his own declaration *) 
are the Cartoons of Raphael. The dissemination of those 
great examples of art which have received the willing hom- 
age of ages, is, of the various purposes to which the art of 
the engraver may be rendered subservient, that which we 
value most, unless we should put in competition there- 
with, the translation and multiplication of the best works 
of the best painters of our own country, on a scale so ample 
as might afford scope for the professors of both these arts to 
exert their utmost endeavours to carry BririsH art toward 
its ultimate degree of perfection. 

When we consider the large size which Mr. Holloway has 
very properly adopted, and the great length of time that 
such plates as that of St. Paul preaching, must necessarily 
occupy, we are involuntarily led to express our wishes that 


* See his Prospectus for engraying and publishing Raphael’s Car- 
toons. 
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earlier notice had stimulated or invited him to the laborious : 


task to which he has. now, at no’ early period of life, sat 
down : yet ‘we rejoice to hear that: “ his age is: like a lusty 
winter,” and heartily wish hin a handsome. vecompense 
Woth of honour and profit, while we pray that Providence 
will give a nod to Nature kindly to protract the: vigour-of- his 
powers as an artist to her Jatest period. 

- But our concern is also for other Holloways: of fature. 
growth. We wish to see among the public, knowledge and’ 
taste to appreciate the arduous studies of the engraver. who 
follows his profession as an Art, and reward the severe re= 
straints which we know are attendant on his toil; and to 


this end, we could wish to see a sanctioned place of public: 


exhibition for the meritorious. preductions of this, as of the: 
other arts: some better place, at least, than the merce- 


nary * and often merciless hand of an ignorant dealer shal} - 


find or fancy it his interest to allot them.—Some place, such 
as the generous care of the noblemen and gentlemen of the 
British Institution might easily and at small expense en- 
graft upon their present establishment, and where, we ven- 


~ 


* We are credibly informed that more than fifty per cent. is some~ 


times demanded,: and that fifty per cent. has often been actually” paid, 
merely for exhibiting and publishing an engraving on which the artist 
had chosen to» employ his own talents; that the shopkeepers require 
this enormous percentage under various heads or pretexts, and leave 
the poor.artist to defray the expenses of printing, paper, and adver- 
tising, out of the other moiety—-We hope that our disclosing these 


facts, and informing the friends and admirers of engraving, of the- 


heavy tolls that are levied on the highways of art, in consequence of 
which, travelling there is rendered so much more expensive to the 
public, than it else would be—may have’ some effect. ‘T here are 
among ourselves, who are not unacquainted with the truths which we 
here state, and we have moreover been addressed on the subject by a 
professional gentleman—so at least we have supposed him to be—who 
we trust will pardon some extracts we may seem to have made from his 


paper, as it arrived too late for us to insert the whole in our present 
Number. 
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| “ature‘to anticipate, the grateful art would amply repay the 


‘attention that would be necessary to its culture, by the supe- 


--wior beauty of its blossoms and the high flavour of its fruits. 
At sucha place, the erigraver, either individually, or -in 
oncert with other artists (painters or engravers) might 
fairly meet the eye, and receive his just proportion of en- 
eouragement fromthe hand, of the public. Here might « 
person properly qualified, attend, and whose business it 
should be to deliver impressions from engravings as they 
might be finished, and receive such unsolicited subscription 
as the tasteful, the patriotic, or the generous, might volun- 
teer to promote large or extensive works during their pro-. 
gress. Above all, toan exhibition and publishing-office of 
this description, sanctioned by the countenance and kind 
patronage of the first. class of connoisseurs and. dilletanti, 
would the print dealers, both foreign and domestic, be 
: gradually breught to resort, as the taste of the public erman- 
wipated itself from their bondage, as to a common empo+ 
rium for what was commerc'al in art, and thus become as 
agenis, Jess numerous indeed, but much more valuable 
men :—the very men, whose every effort, as directors of art, 
has proved—and must ever prove, while such principles and 
sucha medium of pattonage preva l, as prevail at present, 
| baneful and debasing in their consequences to British ant. | 
As the superlative merits of the cartoon itself of Raphael 
have been the theme of frequent and of merited praise ; have 
ealled forth eulogiums from the first critics and artists both 
abroad: and at home; and as Mr. Holloway has printed what 
he terms an Analysis of this cartoon, we have thought it 
better to abstain from all comments on Raphael’s, and 
speak only of Mr. Holloway’s, performance: referring such 
of our readers as may need. information on the subject, to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s and Professor Fuseli’s Lectures, and 
Mr. Holloway’s Analysis. 
In this print the art of engraving displays itself to our 


t 
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notice under all the chaste pretensions of that of the statu- 
ary, adding to the advantages which the statuary would 
possess in the treatment of this subject, that Superior vigour 
of chiaroscuro, from the judicious employment of which 
» arises that superior expression of space which is possessed by 
the art of painting—we mean where divested of local co- 
Jour; and it has before been declared, and from the highest 
authority, that the harmonious chiaréscuro of Corregio him- 
self, who far excelled Raphael i in this respect, “is ee in- 
‘dependent of colour.” 3 
With these advantages, 1s combined an art sehen Is pe- 
culiar to engraving, of expressing the various textures of na- 
tural objects, but which in this performance of Mr. Hollo- 
way, is not ostentatiously displayed, but wisely kept sub- 
servient to the sublime sentiment with which the whole is 
intended to impress the spectator. 
We give the engraver large praise for the dito sub- 
-serviency, in which, in this instance, he has held the local 
energies of his art: for when Paul announces his God, from ° 
the height of the areopagus, attacks polytheism in its very 
citadel, and is about to bring “ life and immortality to 
light, ” no man stoops to examine, nor scarcely bears to 
be informed, whether the apostle, or his i eore is clad in 
sackcloth or in sattin. 7 
Mr. Holloway has therefore with great pidgrient in. our 
opinion, lowered the varieties of which the art of engraving 
in hishands, is susceptible, to a perfectly unobtrusive key. 
The nice discriminations which subsist between the surfaces 
of flesh, stone, drapery, &c. are not forgotten in this en- 
graving—on the contrary, they are well-remembered, and 
their beauty will steal upon the attentive and tasteful ob- 
_ server, as the sublimity subsides, which at the first gaze ar- 
rests and raises his mind, and which unites and pervades the 
performance. The holy apostle and the divine painter, 
claim our first attention: the claims of the engraver follow, 
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and he raises himself the more effectually in our estimation, 
Be by the modesty of his comportment. 

~ Hence it has been very truly said that “ where the inte- 
rest of the subject and the. pes of the painter are so pe- 
 euliar and extraordinary, as in this instance, the engraver, 
like the fair sex, must practise many excellent qualities in 
: silence, and unseen but by the discerning few ; like them he» 
- must listen to the advice of the dying Pericles * ; and like 
them, he must chearfully prefer the consciousness of de- 
ae well, to the desire of obtaining praise.” 

To this tribute of well-merited approbation, may be added 
that the characters and expressions of the several heads, are 
most exactly rendered, and the hands and other nudities 
drawn with the utmost care. If Raphael himself had gone 
over the outlines, as he has been reported to have done for 
Mark Antonio, we do not think they could have been more 
exceedingly like those of the original cartoon. 

Ifuipon this occasion, we might point to any of these coun- 
tenances as excelling the rest, they would be that of Damia- 
_ ris, that of the farthest and lowest figure to the left hand, 
whom Mr. Holloway (in his Analysis) suspects to be a spy, 
the Magician above, and those of the three representatives 
of the prevailing sects of heathen philosophy +; upon the 
truth of the expression of whose countenances, the senti- 
ment of the picture, and the reasoning which follows in the 
spectator’s mind, and sustains that sentiment, so much 
depend. 

The hands also of St. Paul and Dionysius, and the right 
hand of the magician, are drawn with the utmost precision, 
and most exquisitely engraven, 

And while the effect of Raphael’s chiaroscuro is copied, it 
is, in our opinion, somewhat improved. The engraving is 


* To conduct themselves so as not to attract obseryation, 
+ The Stoic, the Cynic, and the Epicurean, 
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at least equal in force, while it is superior in harmony, tp 
the original cartoon. 

But as we have already in other words ai shoe ec while 
Mr. Holloway has firmly held the rein, and kept his own 
powers of execution subservient to the purposes of. Raphael, 
he has most effectually disclosed his taste and his judgment : 
and as the modesty of that mind is most admired which dis- 
“covers itself in the beauty of a blush; and as what is seen 
reflects what is restrained, so we here view with surprise and 
delight, the evenness of tone and softness of surface, which . 
the artist has spread over the vast area of his performance ; 
and though the vigour and varieties of line which he might 
have exhibited do not here solicit our regard, we are the 
rather.tempted to admire the stretch and continuance of 
patient attention, and obedience to the views of his original, 
which he has manifested, and to give the more credit to his 
motive while we allow a higher value to the persevering 
care and skill which has enabled him to. extend to the dome 
of a temple, that exquisite polish which other artists haye 
been satisfied to bestow upon the ornament of a ring. 

Yet the exertion of these qualities may lead to_an excess. 
avhich taste and sound criticism cannot commend; and if we 
might say so without unsaying what we hawe already. said, 
we would add that Mr. Holloway’s universal smoothness and 
amenity of tone and surface, and the elaborate precision of 
finish which he .has bestowed on this cartoon, bordet on 
this excess, and render him in some degree liable to have 
the censure which he has thought appbigale to the cartoons 
of Dorigny * » retorted on hisown. _ 

The cartoons themselves of Raphael, though thoroughly 
studied, do not strike.a spectator as having been effected by 
means of such extremely careful attention bestowed on every 
part as the engraver has evinced, but with a more _ free 


= That they seem to have been copied fom plaister and not h froin 
painting? | 
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and fearless hand; and if Mr. Holloway in the future car- 
toons should re-possess himself of that more painter-like 
spontaneousness of style, which we have seen with pleasure 
in some of his former engravings, they will, in our opinion, 
be yet more to be admired than the present. : 
And to this event we shall naturally look forward ; for it is 
the necessary effect of custom and familiarity, in matters of 
taste, to diminish our sensibilities as they improve our judg- 
- ments, and tous it appears that at present Mr. Holloway’s 
sensibility to the charms of Raphael—if we may say so 
without ourselves incurring the reproach of insensibility—is 
excessive. His love borders on fear, and like the Arachne 


of Pope, ‘he | 


« Feels at each pore, and lives along the line.” 


We wish not to see an engraver, or a translator of any 
kind, become the idolizing votary of his original. He will 
else approach him with too much of superstitious awe and 
veneration, and his humility, sinking toward abjectness, 
will prevent him from aspiring to catch the fervour of his 
original. ‘He alone can translate or engrave Raphael, or 
any other great master, whether painter, or poet, in per-— 
fection, who can so raise himself—in the presence too of an 
admiring world !—as to treat his author with the fellow- 
feeling of a friend—not with the servility of a slave. 

Of the particular defects of this rare and highly-valued 


work of art, we can have little to say. The critical eye 

which can see distinctly through the blaze of its-merits, will — 

perhaps discover that the effect of the whole would have 

. been still better than it is, if the light had been led off 
from the white drapery of the Epicurean, a little stronger 
upon. that figure of the academical group who turns away 
his face to complain of interruption from the philosophers 
behind him—and will perhaps regret that the simplicity in 
the direction of the lines, which admirably characterises 
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some of the draperies, does not reign throughout. It is 
certainly in some passages departed from, among which may 
be remarked the right thigh of the young man who points to 
the apostle, while he calls upon those behind to attend to his 
discourse; and. also the sleeves and shoulder of St. Paul 
himself. 

The apostle stands almost literally, as well as figuratively, 
the main pillar of the Christian church ; and asimplicity at 
once analogous to that of a Tuscan column, and an apostle 
of Truth, should have characterised his figure throughout ; 
whereas the style of these objectionable parts of his drapery 
is characterised by a sort of discomposed refinement. Mn 
Holloway should have applied to this figure of St. Paul the » 
principle of what he has quoted from Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
comments on the stoic, who appears wrapt in medi'ation, and 
of whom he has observed “that the same idea is continued 
throughout the whole figure, even to the drapery, which is 
so closely muffled about him, that even his hands are not 
seen; and that by this happy correspondence between the 
expression of the countenance and the disposition of the 
parts, the figure appears to think from head to foot.” 


The Geocraruy and Anrravitiss of IrHaca, (dedicated - 
by Permission io the Kine,) by Wit~tam GELL, Esq. 
M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. and Member of the Society of 

-. Dilletanti. London, printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
and Orme. 4to. 1807. 


We opened the Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca, with 
more than ordinary curiosity ; and with an expectation of its 
being gratified, proportioned to the known erudition and 
talent for research of Mr. Gell: nor were. we in the literary 
part of the work, in the smallest degree disappointed. 


: 
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The léarning dispiayed in this volume is very considerable, 

and the author’s reasoning upon points connected with an- 
cient history and geography, acute, and in ‘general con- 
clusive. ‘The enquiries upon which he enters, he prosecutes 
“thoroughly. He goes round his object, and successively en- 
lightens it on every side: yet-he infers with modesty and 
caution, and with the utmost candour ; in most cases rather 
seeming to collect evidence, than to pass a verdict. 
' . ‘With-the views which accompany the work, we have not 
the same reason to be satisfied: yet allowing to them such 
credit as may be claimed for landscapes which have been 
selected rather with reference to geographical than pic- 
turesque purposes, and granting that correctness of detail to 
the shapes of the several promontories, distant mountains, 
enclosures, &c, which they appear to possess, and of which 
none but an eye-witness of the real scenes in nature, can be 
qualified to detect the error or confirm the truth—we wish 
for more of them: we wish the author had had the oppor- 
tunity cf delineating, and had stopped to delineate, certain 
objects which he has only described—in elegant and perspi- 
cuous language indeed, but yet in language which must fall 
far short on such subjects, of that of landscape-painting. 

In wishing for more views in Ithaca it should be observed 
that as lovers of classic lore and of all that relates to it, we 
are thankful for what we are here presented with, though as 
critics in art, we feel obliged to apprize our readers that 
they are not to expect in Mr. Geli’s book the drawings of a 
landscape-painter ; neither are the subjects delineated those 
which an antiquary would have selected. Let them expect 
only the drawings of a geographer or surveyor, and they will 
he far from disappointed. | | 

When the draftsman, who appears to have been the au- 
thor himself, ascended an height, he took the bearings of 
the several capes and other important objects in view, by the 
compass, (sometimes casting round his eye until his subject 
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assumed a panoramic character,) and copied their forms, 
evidently with all the accuracy of which he was master*, 
but with little of an artist’s feeling, | 

We may therefore say that though Mr. Gell fas thrown - 
light on the Odyssey of Homer, and accurately determined 
the geography of Ithaca—the scanty architectural remains 
of that island, and its romantic landscape scenery, (which 
every landseape-painter who looks into this volume will long 
to visit,) yet remain to be drawn and engraved in such a 
manner as to satisfy an eye of taste and critical discernment. — 

Subject to these deductions, we esteem the Geography 
and Antiquities of Ithaca a very interesting book, wherein 
much of geographical, and classical information is blended 
with a certain portion of moral and political instruction 
which may not be useless to our eountrymen. Of this we 
are persuaded, that the reader who peruses the following 
quotation from the introductory chapter, (which, while it 
submits to his belief a very credible account of the probable 
origin of Homer’s Odyssey, contains also a modest account 
of the design and execution of Mr. Gell’s work) will be welk 
satisfied. eg 

* In the course of the travels of Homer, Ithaca, which 
from the singular excellence of its port must always have 
been a place of commerce, would probably attract his no- 
tice; his residence might be protracted by the hospitality of » 
some descendant of Ulysses; the mention made of him in 
the poet’s story, would awake the recollection of his coun- 
trymen, and the intervals of the song might. be filled with 
the marvels of his adventures, with the description of his 
return, and circumstantial relations of the art and valour by 
which he recovered his dominion. Gratitude towards his 
family, as well as the peculiar interest of the tale, might 
have induced Homer to construct on this foundation the 


* And presumptively Mr. Gell possesses considerable powers of 
accuracy. 
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second prodigy of his genius; the conversation of the 
islanders would supply aneedotes of their hero in abundance ; 
his own geographical knowledge might correct or heighten 
their report of his distant dangers, and his observation of 
existing circumstances in Ithaca might turn his attention to 
the danger of immoderate commercial aggrandisement, and 
draw from him those expressions of abhorrence of the sea, 
which in a manner characterise the Odyssey. , 
“The confirmation of the justice of this principle, applied 
to the island in question, will not be the most unpleasing 
feature in the present survey ;.and while every day witnesses 
some new tract of land lost to cultivation, some new coun- 
tryman quitting his cottage for the lucrative though perilous 
life of the sea, the modern inhabitants of Ithaca may have te 
regret their inattention to, the admonitions of Homer.” 
When knowfedge is sought in distant climes, it is much 
to be regretted that the traveller (or travellers) should not 
go qualified in all respecis to bring home every kind of in- 
formation which those climes afford. This regret however, ra- 
ther belongs to the present state of education and of the times, 
than applies to Mr. Gell, than whom, scarcely any travelling 
scholar has shewn himself to be better accomplished as a 
draftsman.—lIt is at present rather the dream of an en- 
thusiast, than the rational and sober hope of a critic, but 
the time will surely arrive—those halcyon days of peace and 
prosperity, which Fancy delights to anticipate—when parties 
of scholars, artists, philosophers, and dilletanti, shall fol- 
low the steps of Pausanias or the wanderings of Ulysses, and 
the topography of Egypt and Greece be as well known in 
Juondon, as thatof Scotland, or the Cumberland lakes *, 


* Alas! before these days can arrive, such measures as Mr. Vil- 
liers’s Bill for the encouragement of literature, (if it be as the news- 
papers have represented it,) must be opposed upon higher principles than 
a petition from booksellers. ‘The independent part of the literati them- 
selyes must be heard—whose \interests no partiai views of pecuniary 
profit must, or will, be allowed to separate from those of society itself. 
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On the plates which accompany Mr. Gell’s volume we 
have not room to comment severally, neither is it necessary. 
They are fifteen in number, viz. two of maps, one of examples 
of ancient modes of masonry, (in illustration of the remains 
of the palace of Ulysses, and the ancient metropolis of 
Ithaca,) and twelve of, for the most part, bird’s-eye views, 
of which some are etched in outline, (finished in some in- 
stances with aquatinta,) and others, slightly hatched up in 
the shadows, with lines. They are executed in a mediocre 


style by P. W. Tomkins and J. H. Wricut, with the oc- 


casional assistance of J. Bruck. 
The maps bear the name of NEELE as the engraver, but 


are evidently not the work of the same hand; thestyle ofthe | 


general map of Ithaca being dry and insipid when compared 
with that which is termed “Plan of the Hill of Aito;” the 
style of which latter shews some taste, and is in our opinion 


much to the purpose. Both have all the appearance of _ 


being drawn with the minutest accuracy. 


Of the general map, the author says that he is “ per-— 


suaded that it will be found not only accurate, but more mi- 
nutely faithful than any specimen which has yet been pre- 
sented to the public of foreign geography. Not to mention 
the great number of angles by which it is laid down, its 
value arises from the actual delineation of the shape and na- 
ture of the ground upon the original draft while on the spot. 
There are nevertheless two small parts which he was unable 
to examine so scrupulously as the rest. One is the coast 
close to Cape Melrisi, and the other a little portion of thg 
northern shore behind Mount Araconlia.” 

We shall now follow the author, in the order of his worky. 
to the principal of those remains of antiquity of which we. 
think he ought, unless he was prevented by insuperable cir- 
cumstances, to have presented his readers with such per- 
spective views as his book contains of the:vallies and moun- 
tains. - 
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When he ascended from the fountain of Arethusa to the 
summit of the rocks of Korax, and was “ agreeably surprised — 
by the sight of a little enclosure containing the remains of 
antique tombs ‘or sarcophagi,” of which he says “there can 
he little doubt that this was the necropolis or place of sepul- 
ture for the inhabitants of MaraTura,” and that “ the 
workmanship of the tombs is so simple and devoid of orna- 
ment, that it would be difficult to form a probable conjec- 
_ ture onthe period of their construction,’ why did he not 
give the public a view from this singular station, where the 
tombs might have constituted his fore-ground, or a view 
of the necropolis, or at least delineate one or more of these 
very ancient sarcophagi ?—-Why does he favour us with no- 
representation of a remain so classical and exceedingly curi- 
ous as that of the Grorro of the Nataps at Dewia—the 
probable place where the Pheacians left Ulysses asleep ?— 
Mere ruin or vestige though it be, it would have been re- 
garded with great interest. | 

As howeyer this pleasure cannot be enjoyed, we shall 
present our readers with what is next in value: we mean 
Mr. Gell’s account of the discoyery and remains of this cu- 
rious cavern, which will at the same time shew his accuracy 
of observation and manner of treating his subject. 

“The shore of Dexra nearly resembles in shape the figure 
of a horse-shoe, its southern extremity terminating in a 
rock of conic form, which divides it from Batur.. The pro- 
jecting rock on the north of the entrance exhibits the ves- 
tiges of a cave of considerable magnitude, in the formation 
of which art has been called in to assist the ordinary opera- 
tions of nature. 

“ From this cave the interior of the port of Dexia pre- 
sents a beach consisting of sandand pebbles, and sloping so 
gradually into the sea, that boats may be drawn upon the 
land without difficulty, a ‘circumstance the more remark- 
able, as.a sandy shore is rarely to be fuund jn Ithaca. At the 
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head of the port are afew cultivated terraces and vineyards, 


spotted with olive and almond trees. ‘The cave has now lost _ 
its covering, the stones lying conveniently for the use of the 


masons employed in building the town; and I should have 
quitted the island without seeing it, as no one imagined we 


could wish to see its remains, if one of the persons who had — 


been active in its demolition had not fortunately heard of 
our anxiety to discover a cave near Bathi. | ~ 
_ ©The old people recollect the roof perfect, and. many 
about the age of twenty-five remember it only half de- 
stroyed. | sith 

«“ The rubbish occasioned by the removal of the covering 

has overspread and filled up the whole area of the cave to 
such a degree that its depth cannot be ascertained without 
digging ; but the pavement must have been nearly ona level 
with the surface of the sea. Its length is at least sixty feet, 
and its breadth exceeds thirty. The sides have been hewn 
and rendered perpendicular, withsome labour. J¢ is close to 
the sea, being only separated by that portion of rock which 
served to support the roof when 1é was entire. On the left of 
the entrance from the south, at which commences the 
sandy beach, is a niche, which on being cleared from the soil 
~and stones, presented a species of basin, resembling those 
which are usually found. in the wails of old churches in 
England. ‘There is another of similar construction near the 
centre of the same side, and above both are certain small 
channels cut in the rock, which have served for the passage 
of water into the basins, and some are in consequence en- 
crusted with stalactites, while others, where the water no 
longer trickles, are tenanted by bees. 

* The cave has been entered from the north as well as 
from the southern extremity ; the former [entrance] was, 
however, smaller than the ‘latter,.and must have afforded 
rather an inconvenient descent to the cavern. It is now 
called by the people of the island the cave of Dexia. They 
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are entirely unable to account for its formation; and the de- 
struction of the roofs by the Greeks, who entertain the 
most profound veneration even for the vestiges of a church, 
is a most decisive proof that it never nserred for the celebra-_ 
tion of Christian ceremonies. 

“Jt will now be necessary to cite from the Odyssey a 
passage in which the poet has mentioned a remarkable ca- 
-vern in Ithaca, that it may be seen whether the cave of 
Dexia bears any resemblance to the description of the grotto 
of the Nymphs. This account is introduced at the moment 
when Ulysses, overcome with sleep, is placed by the Phe- 
acians, at the dawn of day, on the’ sandy shore of the port 
of Phorcys in Ithaca. ‘The ship was impelled with such 
force against the beach by the rowers, that half its length 
was aground, so that the sailors were enabled to carry 
Ulysses without difficulty from the vessel. 

“The hero reposed ona bed under which was a carpet, a 
mode of sleeping precisely similar to that practised by tra- 
vellers in Greece at the present day; and it seers possible, 
without the intervention of supernatural sleep, that a person 
might be carried to a very short distance, ona bed of such-a 
nature, and so circumstanced, without ‘perceiving the 
smallest interruption of his slumber. 3 

“The description of the cave of the Naitads, and of the | 
port of Phorcys, may be thus translated :—_ 
_ In Ithaca is a port sacred to Phorcys, the ancient sea- 
“ god. Two bold projecting points of rocky shore, vergifig 
«¢ toward each other, repel the waves which the blast has 
“ excited. But when the gallant vessels have once gained 
“ the accustomed station within, they ride without moorings 
“¢ in perfect security. Atthe head of the port risesa shady 
“ olive, and near it is a dark and pleasant grotto, sacred to 
“ those who are called Naiades: Within are basing and 

urns, and there the bees make their honey. There also are 
* long seats of stone, and there the nymphs weave their 
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“ sea-green garments wonderful to behold. Within is 4 
“ perennial supply of water. There are two doors to the 
“ cave; one is toward the north, by which mortals de- 
< scend; the other, to the south, is more honoured, and 
‘ appropriated to the gods, as men never pass it.” 

The author’s account of the architectural remains which 
he found on the hill of Arro, which he supposes with great 
appearance of probability to be those of the palace of Ulysses 
and the ancient metropolis of Ithaca, is too long for us to 
‘insert. The classical reader will find much pleasure and 
information in referring to this part of Mr. Gell’s book, where 


he will also see, beside the plan and the specimens of ancient . 


masonry which we have already noticed, a very extensive 
view taken from this station ; but a particular view of Aito, 
with the remains of its raised terraces and towers, seems 
wanting. 

We should also have been glad to have seen a view of 
the ruins of ALALCOMENZ (supposing from the author's 


account, that its remains are sufficient to become the subject 


of representation) and of some other objects which are also 
mentioned in Chapter VIII. It is presumed that the reader 
will find the following extract from that chapter, sufficiently 
interesting to account for its insertion in this place. 

“ As we began to ascend a ridge of the mountain (Neritos) 
we found a large cistern of good workmanship and perhaps of 
some antiquity. (This we think should have been drawn.]} 
It isseven hundred and thirty paces distant from Kathara. 
Having crossed the ridge, our descent was rendered very 
laborious by the heat of the sun, and the roughness of the 
path, which often conducted us over terraces, and always 
amcng loose rocks and stones, to the village of LeuKa. 

“The beauty of the place and the quantity of cultivated 
ground, induced us to imagine that Leuka might be the 
situation of the garden to which Laertes retired during the 
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absence of Ulysses. The position corresponds with the 
description of the port. [See Odyssey lib. 24.] Ulysses de- 
scended from the citadel to the farm of Laertes, which 
was at some distance from the town. Now the farm could 
not have been on the southérn portion of the island, for ifit 
hhad, Ulysses must have passed very near it in his way from 
the house of Eumeus to the city, and in the other portion 
of Ithaca there is no way of descending from the citadel 
without coming upon Leuka. That Laertes lived on the 
Western side of the island seems probable from the cireum- 
stance that -a ship sailing from Italy was driven near the 
garden by astorm. - } 
“The house of the aged hero seems to have been precisely 
similar to the Metoicht of modern Greece. The oikos or 
residence of the lord, like the Pyrgo at present, was sur- 
rounded by the klision, a range of low buildings occupied by 
servants and cattle. ‘The orchard which Laertes cultivated 
fay on the outside of the klision, and was planted with figs, 
vines, olives, and pear-trees, which still remain indigenous 
to the soil. Above Leuka, high among the rocks, is a cave 
called Actopholia; and on the highest part of the mountain 
is a large white rock called Meleisi. About five hundred 
paces beyond Leuka we passed a well of good water, at 
a cultivated spot called Ampelo, or the vineyard. ‘The road 
became passable for horses as we proceeded, lying near the 
shore at the base of the mountain... On the right we saw 
another cave among the rocks called Sacco-Spilia; and at 
the distance of 1770 paces from Leuka we ascended a 
little to a cave in the face of the rock called Mourai. 
Within thirty yards, and on the south of the cavern, is @ 
cistern well cut in the rock, now half filled with stones. 
It has been made with great labour. We were told 
that some shepherds had been crushed by the fall of a_ 
great fragment of rock from the roof, while sitting under the 
~ Narch to avoid the rain, At the distance of 2870 paces frona 
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kgukes we found ourselves on the shore of Port Polis, whicks 
compelled us to change our course. On the point to the left 
are the ruins of a tower. | . 

“ We were astonished to find vines, or currants, antic ten! 
in the greatest luxuriance among loose stones without a 
particle of earth. They not only rival the plants of riper 
soils, but actually ripen at a much earlier period. | 


* he oh * * 
; | 
“* From Port Polis we began to ascend, having crossed the 
mouth of the rivulet which trickles in the middle of the 
valley. At the distance of 3800 paces from Leuka, we saw. 
on the right, at the extremity of Mount Neritos, the village of 
Stauro, containing fifteen houses, and we passed through 
another called only a kalybeas or summer residence, but 
in fact permanent, and daily increasing in houses and in- 


habitants. Cypresses and gardens among the dwellings give 
an agreeable effect to the village, and we found the people 
dancing before their doors on. the oceasion of the feast that 
suceeeds the long Lent of the Greek church. We reached. 
an eminence in the centre of the isle, at the distance of 4625. 
paces from Leuka, and found a house inhabited by a physi- 


eian of Cephallonia, who shewed. us the walls of an ancient | 
eity onthe summit. These walls consist of large stones, and 
the curlain is strengthened by towers. The remains prove 
sufficiently that they are not of very remote antiquity, nor at 
all comparable to those of Aito. The courses are horizontal, 
and the stones are generally, if not always, regularly squared. 
The ground being entirely cultivated, the circuit is not easily 
traced, but the situation is very agreeable, and affords three 
different views of the sea; at Port Polis, Port Frichies, and 
the Bay of Aphales. ‘The doctor shewed us in a field, a large 
amsulated rock, on the top of which we found two coffins or 
sarcophagi, near which two square holes cut wm the stone are 
probably the evidences of sepulchral columns. The soil is 
mixed with vast quantities of broken pottery. It seems very 
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probable that this was the city called ALALCOMEN® by 
the writers who have mentioned Ithaca after the age of 
Homer; and there can be no doubt that this, and not Aito, 
avas the capital of the island during the government of the 
Romans.” | | | 


Eneravixas toa new Edition of the OpyssEy of FoMER, 
as translated by A. Port. London, printed for J. F. Do 
Roveray by ‘F. Bensley, Bolt-Court; and sold by J. 
and A. Arch, Coruhill; and E. Lloyd, Harley-Street. 
Price Six Guineas. + | 
Mr. Du Roveray, the editor or conductor of these en+ 

fravings, isa man not educated to art, but brought up at 

the desk of the counting-house. In the punning language 
of the late Admiral Payne, (if critics might indulge in such 
jokes, upon occasions so serious) he was not bred to the 
arts, but (like many other adventurers in business, as it is 
called) took itimto his head that the arts might be bread 
to him: falling into the common error of supposing that 

_ talent fer business, (i.e. activity and arithmetic) with a 

“sufficiency of capital, were the sole requisites for conduet- 

ing publications of art. 

Unhappily, a very large majority—we may say the general- 
ity of those who purchase books embellished by the arts of 
the painter and engraver, have not thought it necessary, im 
regulating their purchases, to do more than compare 

the commodities of one shop with those of another, and 
 henee, from want of better information, but more from 
want of eoramon reflection, have virtually agreed with such 

“men as Mr. Du Roveray—to a certain extent: but we be- 

lieve that their eyes are beginning to open and their eredu- 

dity to subside. We more than suspect that some recent 
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speculations of this kind have turned out less profitable than 


formerly: but then it is well known—having been recog- 
nised in parliament—that when an enterprise of this kind 
- fails, it is never from want of brains in the general—O 
dear, no—but always from want of support in the trate 
The Whitelocks of Art are never to blame. 

In his edition of the Odyssey Mr. Du Roveray has, it pos- 
sible, exceeded in some of their errors, the Boydells and 
the Macklins, and particularly (though with their exam- 


ples staring him full in the face) he has followed, and. 


even exerted himself to get beyond, them, in the gross ab- 
surdity of confounding the ideas of his purchasers, by the 
duplexity and triplexity of his dramatis person @. 

Mr. Du Roveray appears to think not that “ true poniany 
emulates the poet’s lays,” and that 


“ The rival sisters (fond of equal fame) 
« Alternate change their office and their name.” 


JYe does not seem to believe that the legitimate object of . 


the painter’s art, in such cases as the present, is to impress 
the spectators with one vivid idea of the hero, (or other per= 
sonage introduced by the poet,) varying only with time, 
place, and occasion, but to try by what perversions of inge- 
nuity, such a character as Ulysses could be ridiculously con- 
trasted to itself. 

Hence, instead of the variegated unity for which we are 
contending, and which might have been a source of so 
much of that pure pleasure which we derive from mental 
reflection, sve have in Mr. Du Roveray’s Odyssey, the Ulysses. 
of Fuseli, and those of Smirke, Howard, Westall, Single- 
ton, and Burney: and with respect to Penelope, Telema- 
chus, Minerva, and the other principal actors in the poem, 
the same confusion and disorder are as religiously preserved. 

If the reader can imagine a translation, mingled with a tra- 
vesty,’of an epic poem, and offered to his attention under one 
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and the same title, he | will have some idea of what he may 


~ expect to find in this pictured series of the Odyssey which 


has been produced under Mr. Du Roveray’s auspices.. When 
the serious ismixed with the burlesque, enjoyment becomes 
corrupted ; and we well remember of ourselves, grave as we 
are beyond all question, that:in first turning’ over Macklin’s 


_ bible, where art has doubtless been called in to strengthen 


virtue and enforce religion, instead of being more deeply 
impressed than before with the divine truths of the Gospel, 
when we arrived at the New Testament, where the prints 
are crowded sufficiently thick to convert an infidel, (by 
which the reader may understand, if he pleases, an unbe- 
liever in our tenets,) we could not for our souls shake off the 
propensity which’ seized us of considering the whole as an 
artful illustration of the text “Lo! here is Christ, and lo! 
there is Christ;” nor get rid of the notidn that the Royal 
Academy had united under an Irish cabin-boy, to confound © 
Jesus Christ with Judas Iscariot. | 

We have been affected much in the same manner by the 
work before us, wherein Homer is elucidated by Mr. Du 
Roveray; if therefore the light which we shall throw upon 
this gentleman should be less clear or more unsteady than 
usual, the reader will candidly impute it to its true cause. 

On this point of the preservation of unity of character, 
we are indnced to dwell the longer, from finding ourselves at 
variance with the whole fraternity ‘of publishers. “The 
blind have led the blind in all ages:” and we have resolved 
if possible, to open the eyes of Mr. Boydell, and the multi- 
tude who have followed him, among whom Mr. Du Roveray 
has here placed himself in a conspicuous situation. 

‘Phe chains which artful custom hath entwined around 
tie genuine face of things,” have long held these things in 
bondage, and we must expect that some will be tardy in re- 
nouncing old errors: yet again, there is good reason to think 
that others will eagerly lay hold on our principle for the sake 
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of their own advantage, and that all the publishers who are 


not absolutely of the Grub-street class, will sooner or later 


perceive that the pain of travelling back to the eminence 


whence they ought to have started, will be compensated _ 


by the prospect which will there open of future profit. 
But perhaps a greater difficulty may remain with regard 


to the public. Those who have filled their libraries with ex-. 


pensive Shakespears, Homers, Bibles, and Histories of Eng- 
land, may perhaps not readily be brought to believe that they 
possess nothing but heterogeneous and disorderly masses of 
art-mongery, among which a few diamonds only are scattered ; 
or to think that their purses have liberally opened to so little 
purpose, and that profitable lotteries have been lavished 


upon thoughtless blockheads, with small. benefit to the 


professors of art, and still less to the commerce, the morals, 
and credit of the country. . 

Though these are demonstrable facts to those who bring 
with them taste and disinterestedness to our lecture, they will 
in all probability be reluctantly admitted by some; for as a 


stupid bigot once threw sack-cloth oyer the armillary sphere, 


so interest and ignorance and prejudice, do oft times clumsily 


cover the truth, even from themselves, with a veil of thickest 


texture ; but we are proud to anticipate that all will sooner 


or later become proselytes to our doctrine. 
Again: though the sun at noon day he not more obvious 
to the corporeal eye, than to the mental eye is the justness of 


the principle which we believe is for the first time laid down. 


in our present Number, yet, by those. who brought forth 
their lanterns, we expect (having used the word proud’ as 
above) to be accused of boasting our own superior discern- 
ment and sagacity. | 


We cannot however be accused of boasting of more than 


our principles, while ourselves are unknown; and against 
the culpability of this species of anonymous pride, no phi- 
losopher or rhetorician has yet thought it necessary to de- 
claim. 


a 
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~ Nor do we fear but that the thinking part of mankind 
avill agree that in promulgating this principle we’ have flung 
‘a ray towards the objects of the future pursuits of art; or but 
that the public will in due time perceive that a Shakes- 
pear, Homer, Bible, and History of England, embellished 
by Bririsn Arr, are things yet tobe done.—We passnow | 
to Mr. Du Roveray’s prints. ) | 

The number of engravings introduced into these volumes 
is twenty-five, viz. one to each of the books of Homer’s 
Odyssey, and one of the bust of the poet, placed as a 
frontispiece. The engravers are Bromley, Collyer, Cromek, 

Delatre, Fittler, Schiavonetti, Stow, Isaac Taylor, Walker, 
Warren. ‘Their employ has, generally speaking, been (as 
we remarked was the case in Boydell’s Shakespear) inversely 
as their merits*, By Schiavonetti here is a single plate, 
and by Bromley only two, while there are eight by Stow, 

The names of the painters of Mr. Du Roveray’s Odyssey 
we have already given; and shall only at present comment 
on those which we esteem the best plates, regarding both 
their design and execution. 

The Discovery of Utyssrs by Eurycira is engraven 
with great neatness and skill by C. Warren. The 
flesh, draperies, and architecture are all in a style charac- 
teristic of that of the painter. In the picture, which is 
by R. Smirxe, R.A. the mingled wonder and delight 
of the nurse, and the severe look and action of Ulysses by 
which they are repressed, are forcefully and beautifully de- 
picted, and nothing is here overcharged. 

The architecture is magnificent, but too modern; and the 
painter has, either by oversight or design, deviated from the 
poet in placing the light before Ulysses, trom which Homer 

* These things would scarcely be worthy of repeated notice, if they 
did not serve to shew whether merit or cheapness in an artist, has been 


with these publishers the real object of preference. 
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expressly says that he turned away lest Euryclea should aid 
cover the scar on his knee. Pope’s words are— , 


revolving in his thoughtful mind 
The scar with which his manly knee was sign’d, 
His face averting from the crackling blaze, 
His shoulders intercept th’ unfriendly rays. 
Thus-cautious, in th’ obscure he hop’d to fly 
The curious search of Euryclea’s eye. 
Cautious in vain! nor ceas’d the dame to find 
The scar 


and Cowper, who adhered much more closely to the Greek, 
bears still less resemblance to Mr.Smirke’s picture. He 
says that Ulysses, alarmed lest Euryclea should remark his 
scar, “turned hastily toward the shade.” The language of 
the discovery is remarkable for its force, beauty, and parti- 
cularity, and is therefore subjoined— 


- That scar, while chafing him with open palms, 
The matron knew ;—she left his foot to fall; 

_ Down dropp’d his leg into the vase; the brass 
Rang, and, o’ertilted by the sudden shock, 
Pour’d forth the water, flooding wide the floor. 
Her spirit, joy atonce and sorrow seiz’d; 
‘Tears fill’d her eyes; her intercepted voice 
Died in her throat ;—— 


In TELEMACHUS reproving the Swtors, which is shame- 
fully sacrificed in the engraving by J. Srow, Mr. Smirke 
has been, we think, more completely successful as a painter 
of Homer.” 3 

The general arrangement of the composition bears a strong 
resemblance to Poussin. The mild and youthful dignity of 
Telemachus, and thelawless revelry and heedlessness of the 
suitors (one of whom brandishes a bumper as he receives the 
prince’s rebuke, while another gazes “wantonly at the female 
attendant who pours forth the wine,) are admirably de- 
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picted; while in the countenance of Ulysses (who is seated 
— in disguise behind the tripod table which Homer mentions) 
is finely expressed the gathering storm which is about to 
-burst in fury on the heads is, the devoted suitors. 


The chief indignant grins a ghastly smile ; 
Revenge and scorn within his bosom boil. 


The Interview between’ Uniysses’ and Larrres, en- 
praved by J. Firrter, A. from a drawing by R. Wesvt- 
ALL, R. A. is Mr. Fittler’s best plate. We mean the best | 
that he has engraven for this publication: but it is also 
_one of the very best book-plates that he has ever produced. 
It hasa good chiaroscuro, with much of the rich tone of ° 
Westall. The subserviency of the back-ground (which is 
softened and subdued without being sacrificed to the figures, 
is in ‘this engraving a great merit. 

The rapturous delight, tempered with filial piety, with 
which TELEMAcuHuUs first heholds his revealed Father, is - 
finely expressed in the plate that is engraved by C. War- 
REN after H. Howarp, K.A. and much picturesque art 
is here shewn in contrasting the youthful beauty of the naked 
_Telemachus with the draped figure of Ulysses. The print 
“ possesses much brilliancy of tone with a good chiaroscuro, 


ea ee 


Fuseli’s Tempest, with LrucoTuoe presenting the 
Zone to Untysszes; his Guost or Agax; his ULyssrs 
clinging to the wild Fig-Tree ; and his DrestrucTrion oF 
THE SuiTors, are full of his accustomed energy. 


His ULysses suspended over CHARYEDIS is engraven with 
great ability, anda thorough understanding of the painter’s 
intentions, by W. Bromtey. It is more finished, and there- 
fore, as well as on account of other excellencies, better, than 
most other of this artist’s book-plates. 


i) 
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‘The picture (which we have seen) is a work of perfect 
originality, and is the evident offspring of a mind thoroughly 
conversant with Homer. The monster Scyla in the back- 
ground is depicted in a manner entirely different from all 
former attempts, and the nearer danger of Charybdis, with 
mysterious grandeur. , 

‘The moment which the artist has chosen reflects both on 
the past and on the future. ‘The past is dreadful ! and the 
transition from this, through present peril, to future uncer- 
tainty faintly ttnctured with hope, is scarcely kess so. Ulys- 
ses still clings to the wild fig-tree’> but the wreck of his ves- 
sel is Just emerging from the vortex, and he is about to quit 
his hold, and again commit himself to the mercy of es 
raging elements. 

The figure of Ulysses, and also the tree from which he 
suspends himself, are relieved with great effect, by being 
brought off dark (yet without harshness) from a light but 
mysterious back-ground of spray and sky awfully inter- 
mixed ; and in these passages, as well as in the figure, both 
the painter and engraver have been eminently suecessful. 


In the Destruction or THE Surrors, which is en- 
graved with considerable skill and intimate knowledge of his 
art, by L. Scutavonetti, Mr. Fuses has againselected a 
moment which reflects the past, and is prophetic of, and 
pregnant with, what is to come. 

Shields, spears, and the dead who have fallen by the arrows 
of Ulysses, bestrew the ground, while above, the head of 
Medusa glares and “ Pallas shines confest,” extending the 
arm of vengeance towards the remaining suitors, whom 
Ulysses and Telemachus are in act to destroy. 

‘Terror and dismay reign throughout the performance. 
The chiaroscuro is striking and vigourous; such as may 
well seem to proclaim some superhuman event: and the 


prevailing lines of the composition, by being scientifically — 


x 
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— made up for the most part of acute-forms, appear, either 
when considered in the abstract or with referenee to the 
human figure, admirably suited to the expression of the 
sudden. transitions of successive and surprising action, It 
is altogether a picture wherein Painting fully displays the 
catastrophe of Homei’s‘Odyssey. 


Warrr-CoLoun EXHIBITIONS (resumed.) 

Our friend and correspondent Ty W. may be assured that 
it was not from inattention,or insensibility that. we omitted 
in our “ Review of the Bond-Street Exhibition, all notice 
of the interesting cottage scenery of Mr. W. . Pynr,”. but 
from mere want of room, Let TW. believe that we. re- 
gretted this circumstance not less than himself: let him be- - 
lieve that we found ourselves, from the same cause, reluct- 
antly obliged to suppress uch of what we had written of 
those ,artists whose performances we did mention; and 
let him refiect what other names we were obliged altogether 
to omit—and we are persuaded he will acquit us of neglect : 


a3 


as for “ intentional partiality,” it is altogether out of the 
question. Lae 

It is with us at least equally matter of regret that we were 
under the necessity of omitting all mention of the younger 
Barretr, whose professional progress has lately been se 
considerable, and with whose “ Hiii-streer, Hast- 
inGs,” (where the effect of twilight is introduced,) and smal} 
drawing of Dover CasTLeE, we were particularly pleased ;—- 
neither would the friends and admirers of Mr. J.J. CHa. 
yon, Mr. Stevens, and Miss Byrnne—we mean of their 
pictures—have less reason to complain, if the narrow limits 
which necessity at present prescrrbes to us, did not silence 


all complaint of this nature. 
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But as the friends of merit, we most of all regret to have 
omitted the particular comments which we had intended on 


‘ 
} 


young artist with whose name and works we were heretofore 
unacquainted, is following hard after Callcott and Havell, 


stock, his Orrmoor, and his WuicHwoop Fonesr, (all 
in Oxfordshire,) display the wide range of capacity and 
contrivance, of a veteran landscape-painter to whom Na- 
ture is become familiar, and in their kind were not sur- 
passed by any pictures in the room. By the mere dint of 


scapes, as has given to a flat country an equal grandeur with 
mountain scenery, while they fully account for the striking 
and natural effects of light and shade which he has introduced. 
His colouring is grave, subdued, and such as properly be- 
longs to landscapes of a majestic character.—In short, we 
repeat that so very far are these performances of Mr. Turner 

from discovering any traits of the timidity or the temerity of 
youth, that were we not well informed that their author is a 
young man, we should have concluded he was an artist of 
long practice, and of judgment matured by age. 


r 
~~ 


| We have now to redeem our pledge of introducing some 
account of the late Exhibition in Broox-Strreet. But. 


* what we had originally written. The principle of being use- 

' ful to the arts and to the public, to the utmost of our power, 

will constantly govern our conduct, both in what we print 

and what we suppress: and we rely that the reader will here 

trace the operation of that principle, ,as the works themselves 

iy which constituted the Brook-Street Exhibition, are ne 
longer collectively before the public. | 


the picturcs of Mr. Wirt1am Turner, who, though a 


and his own great namesake. His Corn-FIELD near Woop- 


his superior art he has rolled such clouds over these land-. 


. * ‘eur critique can consist of no more than a few extracts from. 
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. The Exhibition of ee is pictures in Brook-Street 
intalnad several performances of very considerable merit, 
_ and, itis remarkable, that its interest was chiefly sustained 
by artists, whether members of the Society or not, we can- 
| not tell, but—with whese names the London public is but 
| little acquainted. It seems as if British merit, in art as in 
arms, only wanted ee tunity to manifest its superiority. 


Of Witt1am Wesratt, having heard much, we were 
taught to expect much, and were not disappointed. Be- 
tween his manner of thinking and employing the materials 
ofhis art, and those of his brother the Academician, there ~ 
is a strong family likenéss; yet having been round the 
world, and having seen Nature in every aspect and in every 
clime, William has availed himscif of the multifarious ope 
portunities of improvement which such a voyage must afford, 
and has also much of originality, | 
We confess that when we heard he had embarked on this 
voyage, we trembled for his youth and inexperience, and 
were almost ready to censure those who had appointed a 
professor of so little experience to perform so, arduous a task, 
but he shews that he has ever since been a close student in 
) the school of Nature ; and now he is returned,: we repudiate 
our. former precautions, and rejoice in his Kole - 
In truth, among all the circumnavi gating artists, we have 
not seen another who so successfully transports us to the va- 
rious countries which he represents ; not another, who with . 
equal art selects and assimilates the circumstances which 
characterise a country, and—from a persuasion that the 
portraits are correct —we were about to add, those features 
which identify a scene: but persuasion (we must not forget) 
is not very sound, nor safe, ground of criticism; and we 
must candidly confess that no one amongst gurselves has 
been a circumnavigator. | . 
More credit and authority than may belong ay ungrcum- 
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navigating cities we will not assume : but all that we have 
seen, and all that we have heard and read, ‘conspires with 
the persuasive internal evidence of Mr. Westall’s pictures, ! 
to satisfy us that his representations of the various scenes 
which he exhibits, are at once characteristic and poetical re- 
presentations of the countries which he has visited. His art | 
seems to elevate the truths of nature, but of the truths which 
must form our best knowledge of those distant countsies, he 
appears to have firmly possessed himself. — . 


His “ View froma Manparin’s: GARDEN on Danes 
Island, Canton River,” is an extensive and delightful landscape 
of perfect novelty and almost boundless extent. In the off- 
skip the spectator’s eye wanders over several reaches of the 
Canton River, where many a sail glitters in the brilliant 
sunshine, and where imagination might be led to mingle in 
the distant commerce, but for the exotic * paradise which 
constitutes the fore-ground. A Mandarin, and a Chinese 
lady, with her attendant holding an umbrella to shelter her 
from the sun’s rays, are here introduced with much cha- 
racteristic grace, and the effect of the whole is florid, force- 
ful, and glowing. 

Weare not sure but that the distance would bear a little 
more solidity of tone: yet on the whole we cannot recollect 
to have seen the fervid sunshine of a tropical climate’ 
more powerfully, and as we believe, faithfully, represented 
than in the present instance. | 

The figures in this picture are intrpduced with the greatest 
address, and the umbrella tells for much more than an 
umbrella’s worth, both as a valuable form in the composi- 
tion, as characteristic of China, and as contributing to the 
general sentiment of the whole. 

While the trees, flowers, and fruits (as y we have already 


* This word is used with reference to our own country. 
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observed) are the vegetation of another hemisphere, and are 
regarded by an English eye with a kind of pleasing wonder, 
“they do not disagree with the mechanical representations of 
such objects, which we have long been accustomed to 
see displayed on Chinese porcelain; and both the land- 
scape and figures meet, with far more effect than any 
other picture which we have ever beheld, the general © 
idea which we have formed, from reading the best au- 
thenticated accounts of that country, of China, and the 
superior class of its inhabitants. Those who doubted the 
‘truth of the descriptions, of such scenes, which Sir William 
Chambers has published in his Oriental Gardening, may here 
find a remedy for their scepticism. Other painters had made 
China and its inhabitants lock gaudy, but cheerless: here the i 
lively colours which Mr. Westall has employed, serve, to te 
promote a general sentiment of chearfulness, of which the we 
spectator of feeling cannot fail to partake. | : oa || 


His “ Hinpoo Tremp e on the north-west end of the island 
of Bombay,” is a scene at once of oriental splendour and 
romantic seclusion, and (like the view in China) is so 
perfectly characteristic of the country, that it impresses the 
spectator’s mind with all the force of an abstract idea rendered 
evident to sense. . 


On the skirts of an Indian forest and under a banian tree, 
is placed a small Hindoo temple, or rather we should call 
it, a shrine, (for it: has not dimensions to entitle it to the 
rank of a temple.) Its architecture is singularly beautiful; » 
reminding us of the domes and palaces which Genii have 
been fabled to raise. by supernatural power, such as we read 
of with delight in the poetry of the East, and which appeared 
as if built of ivory, agate, jasper, and other precious materials. 
It is elegantly formed, but perhaps is a little too poetically 
coloured: at least it does not agree in this respect with the 
prose representations of such subjects by the Messrs. Daniel, 
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or even with those by Mr. Hodges, who was more dpt to 


indulge in the ideal picturesque. Pi le Sepa 


The figures which are introduced in this picture; are 
drawn and grouped with much art and coloured with fascina- 


- ting richness and brilliancy ; but we have heard it remarked 


—and by an oriental traveller—that Mr. Westall is here 
somewhat in error in introducing mussulmans so near the 


- yotaries-of Brama, at the time of their devotions, 


His “ Forte po Pico,” near the city of Funchal, is a scene 


-of towering magnificence, the dimensions of which, if we 
measure them by the known height of a man, and the pro-: 


portions which ‘his figures bear to the mountain and fortress 


on its summit, borders en incredibility: yet though his — 


figures bear no credible proportion to the lofty walls of his 


- fortress, and though these walls, when considered with rela- 


tion to his figures, appear unnecessarily high, the general 
character of Mr. Westall’s mountains of Madeira is in per- 
fect accordance with the accounts of the various travellers 
who have visited that romantic and extraordinary island, who 
all describe it as a vast pyramidal moutitain of volcanic ori- 
gin, rising irregularly from the sea, broken into glens and 
fissures, and watered by numerous rivulets: precisely such a 
country as he has painted in this picture, and also in his view 
the “ MounrTains above the River of VicENTE 5” but in 
both these pictures we should have been glad to have seen a 
little more of detail in the mountains themselves, 


Mr. H. WixtaMs is another artist with whose works we 
were not heretofore acquainted. His colouring is mellow, rich, 
and generally harmonious, and his power over the instrunyents 
aud materials of his art, is great. His“ LAanpscare AND 
CaTrie,” (No.48,) and its companion, possess all these excel- 


‘lencies in an eminent degree, while his “ Conway CastTLE” 


which hung immediately above, is less mellow and less 
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eirnenteihe and the bastigoctin road is deficient in cha- 
_¥acteristic ruggedness of surface, though he has very 
successfully imitated that of the barks of trees. The foliage 
"of the trees,.as well as the cattle, in these upright landscapes, 
possess preat merit. ‘The former seems to be drawn without 
least effort, and hence to display all the ease >and spontaneous 
growth of Nature herself. : 
r. Williams should also be noticed for that great eXx- 
Geiss in the drawing of trees which we admire in the 
: landscape-painting of the best of the old masters, of keeping 


the forms of his solid masses of foliage very simple, and the ,,/ @ ©° ~~ 


extremities light and tasty. Trees derive a value from the 
harmonious coutrast produced by this mode of treatment, 
which the less informed part of our readers would do’ well to 
notice. 


Either the light of the Brook-street rooms is very superior 
to that of the lower Exhibition Rooms of the Royal Academy, 
‘or Mr. CLARENDON SMITH is very much improved since the 
‘Jast year. Probably both may be the case. | 
The effects of his crypts and interiors of cathedrals are in 
- general very successfully managed. In his “ Unpercrorr 
of Canrerpury CATHEDRAL” he has introduced the arrival 
of a procession of pilyrims by torch-light: in the dark ap- 
‘proach to“ HENRY THE SEVENTH’s Cuapey from WeEstT- 
MINSTER ApeeEy,” he has also introduced torch-light, and in 
both pictures with good effect. 


~~ 


\ 


His View under the CLoisters of WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
is an exact portrait’ of a place with which we are well ac- 
quainted, and the chiaroscuro here also is excellent, and 
“powerfully conveys the idea of lengthened space in the 
receding cloister. The cool light which the artist, has in- 
troduced, is also a great local merit. | 
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' His view of Bis gaath from the harbour, i is ee a portrait 
of much fidelity in all those parts where accuracy is valuable. 
The straight, regular, lines of the new buildings and of 


_Jacob’s Ladder, which: terminate the view, are made to 


contrast and campose exceedingly well with the rough cliffs 
and irregular forms of the fore ground. apist - 
‘This subject in itself does not contain much of picturesque 


material, but by means of the figures and boats which the. 


artist has introduced, the skilful manner in which he has 
treated the fore-ground, and the rich mellowness which he 


has spread over the whole, Mr. Smith has produced a very 


pleasing picture, 


Among the new performers at the Brook-street theatre- 


whom we hail with plaudits of encouragement, and whose 
merits appear to be less. known than they deserve, is 
Mr..S. Owen, the marine-painter. We regret that we have 
not room to comment on his pictures severally. 

Having rarely seen any of his productions before, and none 
lately, we were very agreeably surprised to see him, steering 
into the Brook-street harbour, in such gallant trim. 


We cannot however look at these pictures of Mr. Owen, 


without thinking of Turner, nor think of Turner without 
remarking how much Mr. Owen—and indeed most other 
of the landscape-painters of the present day, are beholden 
to him for their acquirements. From -him, he has learned 
to put fearlessly to sea, to steer his course, and brave the 
tempest with confidence; and from him he has caught 
that spirit of enterprize which reigns throughout some of his 
performances, and which is more especially conspicuous in 
his stormy skies. 

Turner’s excellencies are high.and various. Im this single 
department Mr. Owen is one of the most successful of his 
imitators, but in this single department he is still far astern of 
that first-rate man of Art. 
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The portraits of their RoyaAr Hicunesses Princess 
AucGusta, Princess E1izABETH, Princess Many, Prin- 
cress Soru1a, and Princess AMeita, by A. Roperrson, 
contained in a single frame, are beautifully painted, and 


very tastefully varied. 


«& The First Sutiiinc” is the title of-a.picture which 
f represents a child with his Christmas-box, to whonr the first 
shilling has just been presented. It is painted by J. THom- 

son with much of the clearness and mellowness of tone 
and colour of Murillos whom it also resembles in subject. 

We do: not recollect to have anywhere seen a countenance 
: beaming more vividly with the delight of infantile novelty. 


Several miniatures in this Exhibition, both originals, and 
_eopies from the old masters, attest the extraordinary merit 
in that department of art, of Mr. A.Cuaton. Norare his 
historical compositions, wherein he introduces with so much 
taste, the old English and Spanish dresses, less entitled te 
praise. Fis style is original, and shews that he possesses a 
iarge share of pure insight into the genuine appearances of 
Nature. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

TY. W. wail find his remonstrance attended to in page 287. 

J. LL. will find himself addressed in a note to Mr. Holloway’s first 
cartoon, in page 262. | 

Mr. Thomas Hope zs respectfully informed that communications 

_ from him on subjects relating to any of the various pursuits of Taste, 

well always be esteemed ornaments to our Publication. — 1 

He would thank “ A Subscriber to Boydell’s Shakespear” if he 
could procure us a sight of the printed letters to which he alludes. To 
any other person tho may possess them we should be equally obliged 
to transmit,them to our Publisher: they were printed during the 
second year of the Exhibition of the Shakespear Gallery, and, if we 
are rightly informed, tn the Morning Herald. 

N.B. We have by accident omitted to mention in the proper place, 
that Messrs. Cadell and Davies are the Publishers of Lysonss Magna 
Britannia. 


A RRS AAAS AE AR REE SE SEA ASO OS GEE ET RS EE 
PRINTED BY JOHN TYLER, RATHBONE-PLACE. 


MR. GRIGNION. 

We have been requested to announce that the friends of 
Mr. C, Gricnion, the Engraver, are now soliciting a sub- 
scription in his favour: we hope, and: trust that the claims 
ofa man who has. done so much and’ done : so well, 78 be 
speedily attended to. 

Mr. Grignion, has arrived at the very adyanced age. of 


ee years, 1s consequently past the exercise of his powers ) 


as anartist, and has a wife and daughter (the latter nearly 
blind) dependent on him for support—or rather now de- 
pendent upon the benevolence of the public.—Behold then, 


reader, the united _ claims of, virtue, old age, professional % 


merit, and filial and parental suffering | 
We are well persuaded that we ought not to.add more than 


the names of those gentlemen by whom subsctiptions.are res - 


ceived, ~They are as follow : 


_ Messrs. Hoare, Bankers, Fleet- Street, 
-—_—-— Hammersley and Co. ditto, Pall- Mall, 
Mr. Johnson, Bookseller, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
— Carpenter, ditto, Old Bond Street, 
— Richardson, ditto, opposite the Royal Exchange, — 


— Hunt, Examiner Office, Beaufort+Buildings, Strand, . - ? 


— Sharp, ‘Engraver, No. 50, Titchfield-Street, 
—- Heath, do. Russell-Place, Fitzroy-Square, 
-——~ Warren, ditto, 17, Chad’s-Row, Gray’s-Inn-Lane, 
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- On Grectan anp Goruic ARCHITECTURE. 
By Tuomas Hore, Esa. 


a 


: T THINK it both unfair and impolitic to call in question the 
* merit which a thing really possesses, because one main- 
tains another anda different thing to possess a far greater de- 
gree of merit; and therefore I am most ready to allow that 
in many instances Gothic architecture offers very striking 
beauties, though at the same time I think that in most in- 
stances Grecian architecture offers beauties of a still much 
higher class, as well as more generally applicable to every 
purpose. . | ggg 
Without here attempting to investigate all the various 
points in which the Grecian style of architecture is superior 
to that called Gothic, I shall only mention two—namely, 
the greater facility with which its forms may be adapted to 
the peculiar exigencies of every object, and. the peculiar 
nicety| with which its richness may be proportioned, to the 
peculiar character of every work, either external or internal, 
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fixture or moveable, which petoass to the province of the 
architect. 

As to the first ats : it should be recollected that the 
Grecian architecture owes its birth and developement to a 
nation, or rather, to an aggregate of nations, which, rude 
as that architecture itself, in their origin, had nevertheless 
at the time when they gave it the last and highest polish, 
acquired the utmost proficiency in every art conducive to 
splendor, to elegance, and to comfort ;.whose cities exhi- 
bited under the various. denominations of temples. of 
every form and dimension, of theatres, of odea, of sta- 
dia, of gymnasia, of porticoes, of lycea, of baths, of 
naumachia, and others, the utmost variety of the most 
sumptuous edifices for public purposes; and whose habita- 
tions presented an equal profusion and choice of elegant - 
embellishments and contrivances for domestic use and gra- 
tification ; insomuch that the Romans, even at the period 
of their greatest wealth and power, were obliged to imitate 
the fashions, nay, to borrow the nomenclature of their 
Greek subjects for every new article of luxury and of re- 
finement, which they successively adopted in those palaces 
in which they collected the spoil and plunder of the world. — 

T need not then add that the architecture of the Greeks, 
which from its very first. conception was wholly their own; 
which arose out of, which was founded upon, which grew 
and developed along with their own immediate wants and 
improvements in every other branch of art and science, 
ever kept pace in its variety, its means, its versatility, and its 
resources, with the number and diversity of buildings and of 
implements which required its support and its embellish- 
ment; and we know from those few, remnants which have 
resisted the havock (not so much of time as of man himself) 
towhich the rest yielded, what dignity and what grace, as 
well as what strength and solidity, this architecture gave to 
whatever it designed, : 
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~ Now it only requires a thorough understanding of its prin- 
ciple to transfer its forms and modifications with equal fe- 
_ licity from every refinement of ancient luxury to every re- 
quisite of modern elegance; whether in the exterior or in- 
terior of buildings, in fixtures or in moyeables: and nothing 
less than a total misapprehension of these principles could 
so often make modern architects apply the rigorous symmetry 
ofthe ancient temple, that species of fabric which resembled 
in the unity of its character and the fewness of its exi- 
gencies, the Deity itself, ta the private habitation, with its 
necessarily intricate distribution, and multifarious requisites ; 
nothing less than an entite misconception of the spirit of 
Grecian taste could make those bunglers torture their intel- 
lects.in order to give the box of a London citizen that exact 
correspondence of. external forms, totally different in their 
internal destination, to which the villa of a Roman emperor, 
even of Hadrian himself, did not aspire; and thus make 
them wilfully forego thé means of giving the different 
parts their most conyenient distribution and most suitable, 
aspect, | 
So far from being exclusive in its character, repelling in 
its demeanour, and in its nature repugnant to assimilation 
with whatever it has not from its infancy been familiar with, 
the Grecian architecture, like every other offspring of a high 
pitch of civilization, is, quite on the contrary, disposed to — 
associate with any strangers, to domesticate under any roof, 
and to spread root in any soil. No where it need, old as it 
is, with the least degree of judgment, employed in its intro- 
duction and management, offer any real incongruity, or appa- 
rent constraint in its union even with the most youthful and 
most trifling modern production, ‘The Greeks had not pre- 
eisely either chimney maniles ar sash frames, steel grates, or 
plate glass: yet, so pliant, so ductile are their architectonic 
forms; so. many other analogous objects had they. already . 
| PR? ; 
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been used to adorn, that they fit these objects as well, and - 
look as much at home on them, as on altars, tripods, niches, 
sarcophagi, and every other implement, most prevalent in 
ancient times. Grecian ornaments resemble the ivy which 
implants its root as deep in the wall along whose surface it 
isled, asin the native earth, out of whose bosom it springs. 
Not sothe architecture called Gothic. This is the off 
spring of an age when all attempt at elegance and splendor 
was limited to sacred structures ; when all private mansions 
were destitute of the at present commonest articles of 
utility and comfort ; when lords and their tenants, masters 
and. their servants, feasted in the same hall, at the same 
oaken board, on the same gross fare, off the same coarse 
platters; when beds were scarce, and books unseen out 
of convents ; and of this species of architecture the affected 
imitation, in times of luxury and refinement, and in edifices 
in which are admitted galleries of pictures and of statues, 
baths and conservatories, large libraries and miniature 
boudows, marble chimney pieces and metal sashes, satin 
curtains and silk carpets, sideboards and sofas, looking- 
glasses and lustres, clocks, candelabra, tripods, draperies, . 
and every luxurious production of every age and clime, not 
only offers apparent inconsistencies, but real difficulties of 
every description; for so formal, so stubborn, so un- 
bending are the peculiar characteristics of Gothie archi- 
tecture, that they can only be pointedly applied to all : 
these different objects, by making them highly inconve- 
nient in their shape; and so limited, so few, so unvaried 
are the peculiar features of this style, that they can only be 
markedly adapted to them by making them tediously mo- 
notonous in their appearance—-as may be seen in chairs, and 
tables, and stools, and desks, &c. when we injudiciously 
apply to these implements, with which our persons must 
every moment come in contact, those bundles of rigid 
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perpendicular supports, and those clusters of sharp-pointed 
finishings, which in their origin were only applied to pillars, 
roofs, and other objects, raised far beyond our reach. 

' And, as to the second point of superiority in the Grecian 
architecture, every one who has sedulously studied its prin- 
ciples and examined its specimens, knows that, from the 
facility of increasing or diminishing the quantity and the 
delicacy of its ornaments, it admits of as many different 
shades of richness and of simplicity, of severity and of 
gaudiness, of size and of minuteness, of solidity and of light- 
ness, as there are degrees between the Colossus of Rhodes 
and the smallest cameo. These different shades conse- 
quently may be adapted with the greatest nicety to the pe- 
culiar relative situation and character of every architectonic 
production, whether a facade, an apartment, or a utensil. 
While, therefore, in the larger and more exposed ex- 
ternal parts of a building the Grecian architecture may 
display the greatest breadth, simplicity, and strength, it 
may, in the more contracted, and sheltered internal 
recesses, exhibit the greatest richness and delicacy : nay 
it may, as the beholder passes from the one extreme 
to the other; as in the temple he advances from the 
porch to the sanctuary and the altar; or in the palace, 
from the hall towards the presence-chamber and the 
throne, offer at every succeeding step such a gradual pro- 
gression of splendor, and delicacy, and costliness of orna- 
ment, as must, through its effect on the eye and the mind, 
- every instant increase our delight and our admiration. 

Not so again the case with Gothic architecture. A Ge- 
thic building, when rich and delicate in its parts, is often 
asrich, as delicate, as minute, without a& within; in the 
parts most exposed, as in those most protected ; in those on 
the largest scale, as in those of the smallest size; and this 
want of graduation in the ornaments is so marked and so 
! - eharacteristic a feature of the Gothic style, even in its most 
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approved models, that, not to exhibit the same in the pre= 
tended imitations, were, in fact, not imitating what we pro- 
fess to copy. iad 

These defects in what is called Gothic seGhikecturds and 
many other which I shall not here enumerate, may not per- 
haps, even though acknowledged, be thought by some of 
sufficient importance to outweigh the reverence we owe it, 
as the immediate offspring of our own forefathers whose 
originals, however rude, their descendants at least may 
think themselves bound to imitate, even in preference to 
the more refined models of utter strangers. Be it so, as 
long as the Gothic style can continue to support among us 
any claim tothe respect due to a national invention: but: 
I feel sore afraid, that even this title to a preference in our 
estimation must soon be forfeited ; for lam much mistaken 
if certain persons, who of late years have minutely investi- 
gated every principal Gothic monument at home and 
abroad, with the express view of ascertaining its real pa- 
rentage and descent, have not at last unequivocally traced 
every one of the different successive stages of developement 
of the Gothic architecture from the earliest and shortest and 
heaviest and most unadorned Saxon trunk, out of which it 
sprouted, to the last and highest and lightest and most lux 
urlant ramification and foliage, on whose bringing forth it 
died, to be but so many earlier or later corruptions of the 
aboriginal Grecian architecture itself; first degraded by the 
Romans on transplanting it to Latium ; and next still further 
debased. by the Greeks themselves, not of Athens, but of 
Constantinople, when these degenerate heirs of a noble 
race (who were mean enough to take a pride in calling 
themselves Romans, their language Roman, and _ their 
country Romania) afresh transplanted it to the new capital 
of what was most properly termed the lower empire. From 
this dim focus of the degraded arts of the dark and middle 
ages alone, were the first rudiments, and all the lates 
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modifications of the style now called Gothic, disseminated, 
to the east and south, among the Saracens, and to the 
west and north, among the Christians. In many, even 


the comparatively early buildings, planned by the Greeks 
_of Constantinople, in*Asia, in Africa, and in Europe, 


may already be traced the germ of every latest, and 
most luxuriant, and tmost short-lived efflorescence, which has 
been with us considered as an exclusive characteristic of the 
later and more recent Gothic; and so gradually only did 
these changes travel to our distant shores,..that there is not 
one peculiar species of Gothic form displayed in this island, 
of which some earlier example may not be found in some 
continental. region; andy whieh, were it not recognised 
as originally of Greek extraction, would at least have a 
greater right to be called Italian, or German, or Spanish, or 


French, than it has to be called English, 


MaceENAS IN PURSUIT OF THE FINE ARTS. 


To the Editor of the Review of Art. 
. Sir, | 
J am happy to observe that every day we are shaking off 


some old and vulgar prejudice. Every day we discover with « 


equal surprise and delight, that what we hitherto had most 
strangely mistaken for a subject of encomium, is in fact le- 
gitimate matter for ridicule-——For, instance: we foolishly, 
until very lately, thought.a certain nobleman of high rank 
and great fortune RATHER praiseworthy than otherwise for 
employing some part of his income in encouraging the arts, 
and in acquiring their productions. No such thing! A 
print-shop in St. James’s-Street holds him out in the very 
aty of so doing as a very proper subject for caricature; and { 
sannot suffigicntly commiserate. the dullness of many who, 
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on glancing at this admirable production of Mr. Gillray, as 
they pass by the shop, seem to shrug up their shoulders, and 
to be totally callous to the egregious wit and humour there — 
is in the conceit. 

This, however, I hope will not discourage'e or prevent that 
admirable caricaturist from exercising his talent on still more 
glaring absurdities: such as that of certain people who are 
silly enough to devote part of their fortune to relieving vir- 
tuous indigence ; or of others who on Sundays make ita 
practice to frequent those useless places, where time is idly 
wasted in prayer; and many other such pitiful weaknesses still 
lurking in a few minds, which are so palpable, that I should 
deem it a reflexion on your penetration to point them out to 
you, | 

I remain, Sir, 
~ Your most obedient humble servant, 


London, 4th Sept. n,Q, 


We at first thought A..Q.’s irony rather severe, and that 
the prince of caricaturists was here caricatured in his turn: 
but when we afterward saw the etching of “ Mzcenas in 
pursuit of the Fine Arts—Time, a frosty Morning,” we 
were sufficiently satisfied of the justness of our correspond- 
ent’s observations, and have therefore given them the earliest 
insertion. hy 98 

We must do Mr. Gillray the justice to say that we do not 
remember another instance where he has employed his ta- 
lent so foolishly. He has not represented Mecenas (as the 
title might have taught us to expect) as if pursued by those 
butterflies of art—trifling and gaudy to-day, and dead to- 
morrow—whe czll themselves artists: not as turning a deaf 
ear to the claims of modest merit, while he listens with evi- 
_ dent pleasure to the flattery of a sycophant or “ the puffof a 
dunce :” not as if turning his back on modern art in admi- 
ration of ancient rubbish: not even as if looking at pictures 
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_ through his green spectacles, (which might thus have passed 
pleasantly enough for the jaundiced and_ artificial eyes of 
tasteless connoisseurship.)—-Under none of these ludicrous 
circumstances is Mecenas represented, but simply as walk- 
ing along Pall Mall through frost and snow, to a sale at 
Christie’s, and as wearing green spectacles precisely at that 
time when it must be allowed to be most rusts 4 to ated 
the eyes from the glare of snow. 

 Inshort, we not only cannot perceive “abate a wit, or 
a or ridicule, of this performance lies, but are equally 
at ailoss to guess where it is.intended to lie. Outré resem- 
blance and distorted action, are of themselves, and by them- 
selves, paltry, and far,beneath the satirical talents of him 
who conceived and executed the “ Sacrifice to Avarice,” 
and adapted the Hell gate of Milton to modern politics. 

We are rather surprised that no person has yet thought of 
paying Mr. Gillray for.this exertion of his talents in his own 
coin. If his neighbour, who has but too often: indulged in 
the dishonest licence of haying plagiarisms engraved of his 
superior works, will substitute Mrs. Humphries’ shop for the 
entrance to Christie’s auction-room, and find another Me~ 
cenas—as he may without looking far—of taste quite oppo- 
site to that of the nobleman whom Mr. Gillray has. misre~ 
presented, Mr. Fores shall .in this case have.free licence 
from us for publishing Macenas in pursuit of the Fine 
ARTS. : 

_ (But quere—After all, is this print am unintended carica~. 
ture and an intended compliment, or is it an unintended 
compliment, and an intended caricature? Surely, if he who 
would ridicule another, can, find nothing more. ridiculous 
in his character than a propensity which is universally es- 
teemed laudable and praiseworthy, there is ground for such 
questions. . 
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Tie observations quilte follow on the structure of theatres 
are from the pen of Mr. Thomas Hope, as well as the 
foregoing on Gothic architecture—Having' already, in 
part, appeared elsewhere, they were not intended to have 
re-appeared in this Publication but for the circumstance 
which seemed to render their insertion particularly. sea- 


sonable just now : this circumstance has induced the writer to > 


‘comply with the desire which we caused to be imparted to 
him to that purpose, to revise the whole, and make such 


additions and alterations as he conceived the essay required. » 
: 3 | 


On THE SrrucTuRE or ENGLISH THEATRES.” 


Awd 


As one of our principal theatres, lately destroyed by fire, 


is said to be at present, like the phoenix, resurging’ from\its 
ashes with more splendor than before; as house, ‘scenery; 
dresses, all is to be entirely renewed ; and may, according to 
the greater or less degree of judgment displayed in the re* 
newal, become either an honour or a discredit to ourna= 
tional taste, the following remarks’on the arrangement of 
our playhouses, and the costume of our stage, may ‘not per= 
haps, at this juncture, appear wholly inapposite. — 

On the propriety of long deep porticoes, which may shel- 
ter the pedestrian, waiting for admittance, ‘from rain and 


from dirt; on the advantage of a capacious and dignified 


entrance-hall, wide easy staircases, roomy corridores for 
circulating round the boxes, so situated as to present them- 
selves at first sight, and as not to transform a playhouse into 
a labyrinth; and above all, on the desirableness of extra- 
ordinary egresses or yomitories, to be thrown open on any 
sudden alarm, in order to let out at once that torrent of 
spectators who are only let in one by one, I deem it super- 
fluous to dwell. These are requisites of too obvious an. 
utility to admit the supposition that, where they are want- 
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ing, i it can be owing to inattention or incapacity. | in the 
architect. wh 4 

_ [shall therefore at once we the reader into the interior 
os the house, there to look about him ; there to investigate 
those architectural defects which, in atheatre, during every 
tedious dropping of the curtain, are sure to meet ove with 
more than their merited share of censure. ile 

_ Even. here, however, I shall not waste words on that 
. disgraceful appendage exclusively belonging to English 
theatres—that excrescence, that wen, that elongation of the 
front boxes; that tail which they drag after them, vulgarly 
known by the appellation, borrowed from the structure of 
our stage coaches, of the basket. Dire necessity alone could 
have prompted the admission, most hostile both to the eye 
and ear, of that dark, deep, dismal den, that frightful 
yawning abyss, which irretrievably swallows up every ray of 
Jight or sound directed towards it; and: never reflects the 
least particle of either. Less glaring defects seem to require 
more minute animadversion; and I can, only pity the ma- 
| nager, if he should be compelled to re-edify that receptacle 
of noise and confusion, in which all the agitation of Charybdis 
is constantly united with the yell and the barking of Scylla. 

The outline of the ancient theatre usually described a 
perfect, semi-circle. — This form, of which the different 
“portions meet the eye most directly and most fully, iS, ab- 
stractedly considered, the most elegant. and beautiful. It 
moreover places all the spectators at the most equal distance 
from the stage, and gives them the most’ complete and 
straightforward view of the scene, which alone ought to fill 
the whole orbit of the eye. If the boxes be divided by 
‘colwnns, ¢ caryatides, or other architectural’ supports of a 
certain diameter and substance, (without which no play- 
house can display any marked solidity or symmetry, elegance 
or grandeur,) this form is the only one which can prevent 
those supports from interfering with the view of the perform- 
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ance; and aweordingly ithas, by the French, been oi 
in several of their latest and handsomest theatres. 

Our playhouses, on the contrary, still uniformly present a a 
very elongated oval, or rather a purse-like rotundity, whose 


‘curve, contracted at the opening of the stage, swells as it 


recedes towards the opposite extremity. By this means the 
width of the scene is a great deal too narrow for the diametet 
of the houses and the place allotted for the performance, 


instead of Solely and entirely occupying the sight, only ob- 


tains, in the distracted eye, a small portion of that space of 


Which the remainder is filled by the audience itself. 


I need hardly observe how irregular, how lame, how dis- 
torted this form is, considered in itself, and abstracted even 
from all reference to the stage. It presents, every one of its 

* ¢ © . ‘e> o- ' phe d “We, 
divisions in an oblique, a foreshortened, and a different 
point of view; it allows none of its parts to meet the eye re- 


_gularly and fully; but it is above all most defective with re- 


lation to the scene. It throws most of the spectators at a 


considerable distance from the stage ; makes half the boxes _ 


exclude the other half from a view of the performance; and, 
of those comparatively few spectators whom it allows to ob- 
tain a sight of the scenery at all, it only permits the greatest 
proportion to behold it in a lateral and oblique direction, 
by distorting their spines and dislocating theirnecks. From 
its already rendering the prospect of the stage so imperfect 
and so partial, even in theatres where the front of the 


boxes remains destitute of columns, pillars, or other archi- 


tectural supports, it above all totally precludes every possibi- 
lity of admitting such supports, whose wide circular ranges 
produce so magical an effect 6n the beholder, and give 


such grace and dignity to a building ; and whose presence is 


indispensable in the interior of a playhouse, in order, in the 


first place, to afford a repose to the eye, by breaking hori- _ 


zontally the long hollow circuit of each separate individual 
row of boxes, and, in the second place, to afford an ease and 
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sécurity to the mind, by connecting veigiotier vertically the 
Jofty pile of otherwise totally unconnected different tiers, 
~ and thus obviating the equally terrific and mean appearance 
of so many huge shelves stowed full of human bodies, sus- 
pended over each other to a most tremendous height, with- 
out any visible, or at least adequate means of Jenin tence 
support and bearing. 2 matt 

Thus much for the body of the house. I now approach its 
extremity, its necking, if I may so call it; the part by means 
of which is effected the junction with the head or stage. 

Even the smallest picture, basso-relievo, or other pro- 
duction of the imitative arts, strikes the eye more distinctly 
and more forcibly, displays greater effect, and produces 
stronger. illusion, by being sttuated in a frame which insu- 
lates its circumference, and affords an interval of repose to 
the eye, between its own immediate boundary and the limits 
of surrounding objects. 

Now, if the few entirely motionless and entirely imitative 
objects that compose the small design.on canvass, still re- 
quire the assistance of a frame to prevent their being con- 
. founded with the surrounding realities, how much more 
~ must the numerous partly motionless and partly moving, 
partly imitative and partly real entities, which together form, 
_ fhe vast and intricate picture on the stage, require the relief 

and setting-off which they may derive from such an in- 
closure? While its mediation continues wanting to mark 
the respective limits allotted to the performers, the painting 
‘of the scenes must, confound itself with the embellishments 
of the house; the business of the stage with the bustle of 
‘the audience: the eye must be bewildered, the attention 
distracted ; the splendor and dignity of the performance in a 
great measure annihilated. 

To obviate the danger of these arava on the beauty 
of the spectacle, most of the ancient stages were incircled 
in a wide and deep frame: for such in fact was that inter- 
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mediate architectonic body which, under, the name of 
proscenium, without disagreeing in. its character either with 
the design of the house, or with the decoration of the stage, 
was nevertheless, in its’ features, somewhat different. from 
both, and somewhat more marked and striking than either. 
An imitation of the ancient proscenium, :adapted to 
modern exigencies, adorns most of the fine theatres on 
the continent. oper wie 
Not so in England. The opera-house, whose arehitecture 
ought to have been more pointedly -than that of any other 
‘theatre designed with a view to impress and to court the 
sight, because many of its exhibitions profess no higher aim 
than the gratification of the eye, so far from offering the 
substance, does not even present the shadow, of that es- 
sential part of theatrical architecture, the proscenium.— 
Avarice has, by repeated encroachments, made the boxes 
protrude to such a preposterous degree beyond the opening 
of the stage, as almost entirely to drive away the scenery 
from the boards, and to cause a very considerable portion 
of the spectators themselves ta form the background to. the 
actors. is 
As to the Opera, however, it isin this country a mere 
exotic, whose constitution can at best be but pining and 
sickly; and whose fate can little interest the public at large. 
But even our national playhouses, whatever faint at- 
tempts at a stage-framing they may exhibit, under the flame. 
of frontispiece, have never yet displayed in all its perfection’ 
alegitimate proscenium. ‘Their spurious copies of this im- 
portant part of the internal fabric neither offer that august 
appearance nor that judicious disposition, without which 
the avant-scene cannot fulfill the essential purposes, both 
with regard to the eye and the ,ear, for which.it was 
originally introduced: ‘for these flimsy would-be prosce- 
nia, instead of appearing, as they ought, in the shape of 
solid masses of architecture, destined completely to insulate 
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_ the house from the stage, by displaying features distinct from 
either, only present themselves in the form of hollow cup+ 
boards, calculated more imperceptibly and gradually to blend 
the stage with the house, by’ partaking in equal shares of 
the character of both. Provided with doors underneath, on 
‘alevel with the beards, for the’ use of ‘the ‘actors, and ‘with. 
recesses above, on a’ line with the boxes, for the reception 
sof mere spectators, these amphibious proscenia as it were 
_ eompletely dovetail the house with the stage; bring in close 
- eontact the performers and the audience; ‘confound ‘the 
voices of jocular spectators with the speeches and groans of 
dying queens and heroes; people Cora’s solitude ; intermix 
the British frock with the Roman toga; and make the dis- 
tracted: Alicia rush out of a hs: ee — a isos 
Brak full of the best company. Haid | 
When the stage ‘is’thus. blended with “the ha bila the 
scenery with the boxes, the performers with the audience, 
most of the effect‘of the performance on the eye, and much 
‘of its impressiveness on the mind, must needs be lost.“ 
. The side doors, for the ingress and egress of the dramatie 
personages, should ever be niade to accord with the peculiar 
costume of the play ; should be Gothic in Henry the Eighth, 
“Grecian in- ‘Timon of Athens; ‘and therefore these lateral 
apertures should ever, as abroad they invariably are, be in- 
‘troduegd in the moveable side‘slips themselves. The sta- 
‘tionary procenium should be kept free from ‘all perforations, 
either in the shape of doors, or in the form of boxes. This is 
an essential condition toward the gratification of more 
senses than one, A solid proscenium is’'to'a theatre asa 
_sounding-board "to ‘a musical instrument it reflects every 
articulation of the voice to the very bottom of the house. A 
perforated. proscenium on the contrary is what a rent would 
be in a violin; it intercepts, it wastes that voice before it 
hasso muchas reached the stage boxes—-and this is one of 
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the reasons why, in smaller English houses, one often hears 
so much less distinctly than in larger houses abroad. 

The architecture of that part of the house which is devoted 
to the audience necessarily requires to have its height broken — 
by several ranges of horizontal divisions; the. architecture 
therefore of that other different part which constitutes the 
proscenium, should display no such strie in its elevation; 
and while a number of smaller pillars or caryatides might 
support the ceilings of the different rows of boxes, two co» 
Jumns of large dimensions might: be made to embrace on 
each side the whole height of the proscenium, from top to 
bottom. | 

How appropriate between these columns. would be the 
statues of Thalia and of Melpomene ; and, over these repre- 
sentations of the dramatic muses, medallions of the greatest 
dramatic writers, interspersed with comic and tragic masks ; 
and other emblems of Apollo and of Baochus, ee nee 
patrons of all scenic exhibitions ! 

With regard to the disposition of the stage itself I shall 
say but little. Icannot however refrain from an observation 
which seems to me characteristic of the turn Of our nation. 
Itis this, that the English, who are allowed to make the 
most general and dextrous use of any people of the: powers of 
mechanism, in the improvement and dispatch of all objects: 
of direct utility, avail themselves the least of any nation of 
the assistance of machinery in the exhibition of means of 
pure diversion. In the immense theatres of France'and of 
Italy, every change of scenery, however extensive its whole, 
and however intricate its detail, is entirely accomplished by 
means of mere machinery. ‘The turning of one single 
wheel effects at once both the simultaneous retreat of all the 
lumber that is to.disappear, and the simultaneous advance- 
ment of all the trappings that are to take its place—The 
whole mass of scenery, above, underneath, and on either 
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side, moves at once 3 and the deepest forest, or ‘the most TO 


found grotto, is, as if by magic, in a twinkling converted 
into a garden or a palace. On the English stage, on the 


contrary, ‘even the partial transfigurations of.a harlequinade 
are seldoin entirely accomplished by the sole powers of me- 


chanism 3. and * ‘every more extensive change of scenery. is_ 
effected by mere dint of hands. Be the action supposed. to 


‘lie if Peru or in China, in modern London, or in ancient 
“Greece, whenever the scene is to be shifted, out pop a par- 


cel of fellows, in dirty full dress liveries, to announce the 
event, and bring it about by 1 mere manual labour.. Away 


‘they tug, as hard as they can, piecemeal at every slip ; here 
‘lugging out one, ‘there pushing back another. Some inte 
deed hitch, others tumble in headlong. ‘Here a wing 


comes rofling on the stage full speed, long before.its time ; 
there another lags behind ; and sticks by the way till perhaps 


‘the scene for which it was intended is half over ; and thus 


does every one of those changes of scenery, . which disturb 


«the unity of English plays so much more frequently thatt 
of any other, present a scene of aukwardness and cor 
fusion, and often of roaring and bellowing, most gy 


to the sense, 

- Tshall not expatiate on the little attention that is paid on. 
the English stage to the perspective, and to the connection 
between® the different pieces that compose together the en- 


semble of ascenes in consequence of which at one time thé 


loftiest columns appear hovering over the earth, and at an 
other, the lowliest cottage seems lost in the clouds. I shall 


“as little dwell upon the extreme shallowness of the wings or 


side slips on our stages, in consequence of which a great part 
of. the audience is treated with at least as considerable a sharé 


~ of the extempore by-play acting behind the scene, asof thé 


rehearsed performance announced in the bill. Nor shall I 

say much of the paltry and undignified effect produced by 

the performers, even in the most exalted parts, seldom, if 
VOL. I. RR- 
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ever, entering the stage straightforward, through a central 
opening, soas to present themselves from their very first ap- 
_ pearance full in front to the audience ; but almost always 
‘sliding on and. off the boards edgeways, through the side 
scene: not minding the additional absurdity of bravely 
making their way athwart the interstices of the wings, even 
where these were intended by the painter to represent a most » 
solid and impenetrable wall. — 7 | 
Before however I conclude, I shall only beg leave to touch 
upon the invariable neglect of distributing (as is customary 
on the French stage) round an apartment which is to ap- 
pear inhabited, such appropriate furniture as the interlocu- 
tors may be supposed occasionally to want; and may be able 
to help themselves to, in an easy and natural way. The 
consequence of this omission is, that in every scene in which 
a seated dialogue is to take place, the audience is compelled 
_ to see a couple of the laced attendants before mentioned 
give due notice of its approach—no matter how entirely 
(according to the intention of the author) that conversation 
should appear the result of the most unforeseen incidents— 
by the never-failing ceremony of lugging in two heavy 
dumbering arm chairs, on no other occasion to be spied 
in the room, to the very center of the in other respects 
totally unfurnished boards, there to keep staring the won- 
dering audience full in the face, until the awful period 
of their subsequent eclipse ; with all the impertinence which 
attends consequential emptiness, whether in manor chair. 
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ON THE ee eee AND. “MORAL Purposes OF THB 
_ THEATRE, 
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~The following observations, from the pen of aitthes 
correspondent, ‘Tespecting © chiefly the dimensions and 
moral purposes 0 of theatres, form no improper sequel to 
Mr. Hope’ s essay on their architectural structure. Though 
there may be reason to fear that both these papers. will 
appear too late to accomplish some of those purposes of 
practical good, connected with the re- erection of Covent 
Garden Theatre, which they have been calculated to pro- 
duce, yet they are not too late for others, and the principles 
on which they turn. should ever be kept in mind. We wish 


‘that c our correspondent Mouiers, i in his laudable zeal for the 


morality of the theatre, had devised some plan for shieldin 

the’ virtuous youth of both sexes from the assaults, which 
are now § SO frequent and so exeeédingly offensive, of those 
loose and disorderly females who are permitted to obtrude 


themselves into the boxes, and whose presence annoys and 


contaminates modesty and i innocence. We are much afraid 
that until some separate part of the house be allotted to 
them and their paramours, or some principle tantamount to 
this in its effects be adopted, though the theatre may be a 
nominal school of poe it a remain a real seminary 
‘ef vice. 4 7 

In most of the principal tlieatres of the continent ‘the 
prevalence of superior manners has obviated complaints of 
this nature, and in that of Edinburgh the same effect is to & 
certain degree produced, either by the interference of th 
police, or a sense of decorum. ‘The presence of these im- 
proper associates is there in a great measure confined to one 
side of the house, aud the upper row of boxes, 
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\ | For the Review of Art. 


Tue destruction of the theatre in Covent Garden, al- . 
though it must have been a calamitous event to the suffering . 
individuals, might, in many respects, turn out advantageous 
to the public, if taste, reason, and justice were to be con- 
sulted | in the reparation of the loss, and if the rational 
amusement and moral improvement of the: audience, in-. 
stead of the mere emolument of the proprietors, were to be 
made the prime consideration. . 
| A theatre, to answer the purpose of rational amusement 
should be so constructed, both in form and size, as to enable 
the whole audience to hear. and see distinctly. When this 
is not the case, (and for many years it has not ‘been the case 
in ‘this. metropolis,) though the passion for. amusement, 
which must ever take place among the inhabitants of a rich 
~ and. luxurious capital, will draw crouds to the theatre, those 
crouds do not, cannot, receive the improvement, nor indeed 
the amusement, which should and would be the result of a 
well-regulated dramatic exhibition. 3 | : 

The proprietors of those receptacles of gaping multitudes, 
J mean the immense theatres of London, are aware of this ; 
and as their houses are not suited for the conveyance of 
either mental food or physic, they sedulously furnish their 
asses’ milk to their diseased patients. Plentiful doses of in- 
sipid sing-song, or of gaudy, ridiculous, and childish spec- 
tacle are poured forth—the patient, accustomed by . habit to 
the dose, is satisfied ; for even from the upper gallery ‘he 
can discern the glitter of a pantomime, and i in this fiddling 
age no man dares to acknowledge, even to himself, that he 
has not an ear for music. . Thus the end of the caterers for 
public amusement is, answered, their houses are full, and 
for more they care not ;, but the legitimate end of the drama 
is totally defeated, ‘The public taste is contaminated; fid- 
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dlers, taylors, scene-painters, machinists, &c. &c. are the 
favourite authors of the day, while the man of genius, who, 
if encouraged, might have given to the theatre wit, hu- 
mour, ‘and morality, is. compelled to see, with contempt 
and indignation, the triumphs of Mother Goose ! 

‘Such are the _ consequences which follow, in a great 
measure, from ‘the present enormous capacity of our 
j theatres. Bae * 

_ The proprietors of Covent Garden theatre have it now im 
their power to counteract this growing evil; and they have 
it intheir power, not only without injury to their interest, 
but, I will venture to say, with the highest probability of 
increasing their receipts. [a ; 

Instead, therefore, of building a new theatre to’ emulate 
orto exceed in size the immense and absurd erection in 
Drury-Lane, (a plan likely enough to be in contemplation,) 
it would be, at the same time, wise in the patentees, for 
their own interest, and highly beneficial to the public, to 
erect two houses of a moderate size; one, perhaps, on the 
site. of the late theatre, and another considerably more 
eastward.” The advantages of this plan are sufficiently ob- 
vious. Though. somewhat more of immediate expense 
might perhaps be incurred, yet a certain additional receipt 
would soon more than repay that expenditure. The con- 
venience of a theatre royal at their doors, would bring an 
influx of citizens of which at present we have no con- 
ception. 

So much for what must be conmased are essential con- 
siderations to the proprietors. Ag to the advantages to the 
public, J shall just mention a few, , 

1. In the proposed moderate-sized houses persons will 
both hear and see what is going on: they will hear tones 
not stretched beyond 1 their natural pitch, which had hefare 
vainly endeavoured to convey the sentiments or passions of 
the character to ears that were too distant tg receive them ; 
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and they will be able to discover whemee the Nees Or the 
actor’s face are in unison with the passions he attempts to 
pourtray. Bec 
2. In the theatres of the kind I have mentioned, where 
the voice of wit can be clearly heard, the pleasing oddities 
of humour distinctly perceived, aud the words and tones of 
pity, terror, rage, despair, &c. reach the ear in all their 
genuine vigour, legitimate comedy, and dignified and im- 
pressive tragedy, will gradually come to be relished, and. 
may by degrees, as the public taste improves, be introduced, 
and fill that place on the stage which they have a right to 
possess, instead of the miserable succedanea by which it is 
now usurped. Something must perhaps be sacrificed to the 
admirers of Blue Beard, the Sleeping Beauty, and Mother 
Goose, and things of that kind may from time to time be ex- 
hibited to please the growndlings.: 
| 3. Two houses, instead of one, will open a wider field 
for the encouragement and exertions of theatrical perform- 
ers; and the size of the houses, where the critical eye can 
_ distinguish the features and whole deportment _ of the actor, 
will stimulate emulation, and contribute to repress that 
tendency to exaggeration and caricature which sometimes 
disgraces even the best performers. 
4. This arrangement will likewise be of advantage in 
producing more and better authors for the stage. Two é 
houses must require a supply of more new pieces than one ; ; 
, and men of genius, who disdained to enter the lists with the 
*doer of apantomime, or the tagger of the songs in a comic 
opera, and who, had he condescended so to do, would have 
been defeated in the contest, will, when he finds that there — 
are theatres where his productions can really be heard and 
appreciated, be desirous of appearing before auditors, who 
then, and not till then, can be said to be in a situation truly 


to hear them, and who, Tam convinced, will gradually learn 
to relish what is good. 
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WThese are a few of the advantages that would ‘arise from 
the plan here proposed : the advantages would be reciprocal 
to the theatrical proprietors and to the public ; nor does it 
appear to me that the former can have any solid objection to 
its adoption. But if, asl fear, an erection similar to the 
overgrown: monster in Drury-Lane. is meant to be raised, it 
is high time that the hand of just power should interfere. 
It appears consonant to the dictates of common sense that 
no patent should or can be granted, without a power of re- 
calling it when itis abused, A patent to exhibit stage plays 
was granted to the. present patentees not solely for their 
emolument, but that, under their direction, a well-regulated 
stage should afford a rational amusement to the nation, that 
nothing should be exhibited there to corrupt the morals or 
vitiate the, taste of the community ; and it was moreover 
certainly understood that the plan of the exhibition was ta 
be such, that the audience should both hear and see what 
was exhibited. . 7 

Have the patentees fulfilled pale implied engagements ? > 
No. Are they likely to fulfill them? I am afraid not. It 
is to be. hoped, therefore, that his Majesty, when properly 
applied to, will pay that attention to the enjoyments, the 
good sense, the taste, and morals of his people, as not to 
permit them to suffer in.all these respects by the preposterous 
conduct of the present patentees, especially when a different, 
conduct would be advantageous to themselves, and highly 
beneficial to the public. | 

Iti is for those who have interest, and who Can at heart, 
the melioration of the British drama, to concert measures 
for approaching the throne on a subject certainly of high na-, 
tional importance, Liberavi-animam meam. | 
MOoLIEREs. 
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The ARCHITECTURAL ANTIauITiES of GREAT Brivatn;, 
represented and. illustrated in a. Series of Plans, Views, 
Elevations, &c. of various ancient ENciisH Edifices, with 
historical and descriptive Accounts of each, by JouN 
Britton, F.S.A. Vol. I. London, printed for Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, Paternoster-Row; J. 

_ Taylor, Architectural mci 59, High Holborn ; and 

| the Author. 1807. 


- The work opens with a display of three title pages and 
two dedications. ‘Why three title pages, containing nearly 
the same words, have been thought necessary, we are at 
some loss to perceive, unless it be that two, namely, oné 
‘Tetier press, and one engraved, title, have been deemed in- 
dispensable to a book of so much consequence, and that a 
second engraved title has been added since. Mr. Britton at- 
tained the honour of F.S. A. as a mark of respect to the 
Society of which he is so distinguished a member. Both of 
these engravings are by John Smith; neither of them is 
very good, and that which was done last and stands first in 
the book (with the addition of F.S. A.) is dry, and in its 
style and execution somewhat inferior to the other. ; 

But two dedications! Where is the consistency or how 
shall we discern the propriety of dedicating the same: book 
in July to Sir Henry Englefield, and in the following March 
to the Marquis of Stafford?—But of Mr. Britton’s dedica- 
tions we will say more hereafter. it foe 

We next arrive at what the author terms “a prefatory 
advertisement,” full of that kind of specious and nauseous 
stuff as which criticism sickens: however, having found it 
necessary to fortify, and having fortified, our literary sto- 
machs with Q:S: of bark and steel, since we sat down ta 


the task of analysing quack nostrums, we shall proceed as 
well as we can. 
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_ The snake presses the ground with his belly that he may _ 
raise his crest: and in this prefatory advertisement we meet. 
with those undulations of groveling humility and affected 
high pretension, which is become a characteristic trait of 
Mr. Britton’s writings, but from which every thinking, up- 
right, and independent mind, desires to keep far distant. 

He here tells us of his hope and zeal arising “from the’ 


combined operating causes of individual partiality towards 


the subject, and, the encouragement of very general appro-' 
bation, commendatory criticism, and friendly assistance.” 
Of “ combined operating causes” we must say that it is‘a' 
starched phrase, by which if the author means anything” 
more than to string words together, he must mean to in- 
form us that he believes in the occasional existence of — 


- causes which are not operative: and of “ commendatory’ 


criticism” we are obliged to declare that itis a new phrase, 
an undermining phrase, and therefore, as Hamlet says, “a 
vile phrase.” ‘To impress us the more emphatically with , 
his triumph, or disgrace, the author has printed this vile, 
undermining phrase, in italics, and has subjoined to it the 
following note— : 

“TI cannot reflect on the peculiar good fortune I have 
experienced from all-the critical journals, without feeling 


_ grateful for their unanimous and chearing approbation. ‘To 


merit the good opinion of the liberal critic has ever been my 
actuating principle, and to have obtained this so generally, 
must at once afford me much-consolation (poor man) and 
pleasure.”—Then follows a list of those Reviews and Ma- 
gazines, to whose editors he repeats that he is “ much, 
obliged, and chearfully declares his obligations.” 

Now, either these liberal critics betray the trust which 
the public reposes in them ; or, from their ignorance of Fine 
Art; should leave unnoticed books of picturesque or architect- 
ural pretension. Probably some liberal critics are easily ca- 
joled, others are venal, others are ignorant of art,though know- 
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ing in literature; and we fear that others, again, areall of these. 
However Mr. Britton may profess himself obliged to these gen- 
tlemen, he would have been in reality much more obliged, if, 


‘in the outset of his work, any reviewer had put it in his power 


to re-model and improve the remainder, by laying before him 
such wholesome, though perhaps unpleasant, truths, as it is _ 
now become our duty to impart, and his to listen to with 
such attention as may arise in his mind from the. consider- 
ation that the public is also listening. 

Before we proceed however, with our review, it may not 
be amiss to say a word or two more of the honour and 
purity of the motive and manner in which the “ good for- 
tune and chearing approbation” which Mr. Britton acknow- 
ledges with such profound—gratitude, has sometimes been 
obtained. 

The ground may be thought delicate, or perhaps slippery, 
but Mr. Britton knows, or’ may easily convince himself, 
that we stand on the terra firma of facts, while we ask if he 
never applied, either personally or by letter, to barter such 
popularity and praise as he could give, for such as he hoped 
to receive? Has he never threatened those whom he had 
reason to fear would not comply with his wishes, with in- 
veterate war? Has no kind soul of a commendatory critic 
touched this gentleman significantly on the shoulder, and, in 
answer to his request of an early and commendatory, or in- 
dulgent, review, said, “ Why, Britton, you can do it very 
well yourself”? &c. &c.—Mr. Britton must be conscious 
with what success all of these: unworthy practices have Beer 
resorted to. 

Even such a sampllatea) as is here intimated, we might, 
however, have pardoned, if Mr. Britton could have so ab- 
stracted himself, and had so abstracted himself, from self, 
as to have produced an honest and impartial review of his 
Architectural Antiquities: but when he comes afterward to- 
boast in a preface to that very work, of “ commendatory 
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eriticism,” “ peculiar good fortune,” and “ unanimous and 
chearing approbation,” what just reviewer, who feels as he 
ought to feel for the public, shall refrain from exposing such 
despicable literary quackery?—I{ the stream-going re= 
viewer forgets that honour is due in proportion as conti- 
dence is reposed, he must be taught to review his own con- 
duct, that the tide of corruption may be stopt. If the 
architectural antiquary saps the very foundation of literary 
probity, and public taste, and public reliance ; no one, even 
‘in these temporising times, will dare to say that he ought 
not to be countermined—fellow though he be of the—Anti- 
- quarian Society. 

We have now to notice the two last words’ of the sen- 
tence which we have quoted from Mr. Britton’s “ prefatory 
advertisement,” videlicet, “ friendly assistance,” after which 
we will, without more preface from ourselves, proceed to 
what he calls his Architectural Antiquities. 

Friendly assistance he certainly does right to acknow- 
ledge, for to friendly assistance he is much indebted; but 

while he is about it, he should honestly acknowledge all 
that he has received; for if it be proper to register the 
names of some of the obliging parties, why should others 
be suppressed? Bis. | 

In order to make offerings to the great, no man should 
take from the little. To acknowledge favours received 
from the obscure man, may be of much more essential 
service to him, than Mr. Britton’s professions of obligation 
can possibly be to those on whom the light of fortune has 
shone: and if it were otherwise, the same impartial justice 
that calls for such acknowledgments in the latter case, 
demands it also in the former. Wherefore, to the list of 
names which Mr. Britton says he “ records with sentiments 
of high respect” he should at least add those of the men 
who have really written and drawn many things (all the | 
best, we believe) which have been given to the public, and 
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even exhibited at the Royal Academy, as Mr. Britton’ sown 
productions. Some half dozen or so of. these:names, we 
will “record.” Indeed, having proceeded so far, we can- 
not in n justice do Jess than mention the names of Messrs. 
BrayLey, Pucu, Prout, Matcotm, SHEPHERD, and 
the Rev. Mr. Evans—(we do so with little fear of con- 
tradiction, and none of contra-proof)—and though our 
author may plead that he has paid these gentlemen HAND= 
SOMELY for what they have done for him—he certainly ; 
has not—for he could not—purchase of them the right of 
deceiving the public by affixing the name of one man to the 
productions, whether in literature or art, of another. . 

These principles are strict, we allow, and perhaps more 
strict than can well be put in general: practice in a country 
where both art and literature are held in subservience to 
commerce: but, not their strictness, nor less ‘than their 
fallacy, could authorize—though we grant that, if polity be 
so essentially different from truth and morality, as to render 
them impracticably striet, it may palliate—Mr. Britton’s 
conduct. Being thus in possession of the screw, the 
reader may relax the strings of our instrument till they vi- 


brate in unison with his own sensibility, or patriotism, or 
indifference. Our business is not to temporise: and he 
who by act of parliament or otherwise, could put an effect- 
ual stop to this practice, in art and literature, would, in our 
opinion, do so great a good to Great Britain, that we are 
not sure that even the victory of Vimiera, which cost so 
much, could be put in competition with it. 

On the remainder of the prefatory advertisement we have 
not room to dilate. . What we have just written may be a 
suficient exposure of the fallacy of the following sentence, 
or if the sentence be true, will entitle us to a reasonable 
share of this author's acknowledgments for supplying the 
names of six gentlemen whom he_ has unfortunately forgot- 
ten, or which the printer has somehow unluckily omitted, 
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« Ever ready and willing to acknowledge favours, and de- 
Sirous of apportioning to each artist his deserved share of 
merit and reward, I have made it a rule to specify the 
names of all persons, (assisting in the production of the 
architectural antiquities), and thereby attach to each the 
credit or discredit that may be found in his productions,”--- 
So that Mr. Britton may now, if he pleases, pay us the 
same epigrammatic compliment that old ‘Time (according 
to the poet) once thought due to Hearne the His sedi ath 


« How’s THIS? (guoth Time to Thomas Hearne, _ 
Whate ver I FORGET—Yyou LEARN.” 


To be serious, ‘The reader already perceives that we be~ 
lieve Mr. Britton to be a mere empirical pretender both in 
art and literature, and have treated him accordingly: but 
such belief on our part must by no nieans supercede the 
critical detail, which will naturally be expected from us. 
We shall therefore now turn to the ArncuIrEcTURAL AN- 
T1auiTiEs themselves, of which plate I. is a good view of 
the arched Entrance of Sr. Borotrn’s Priory Cuurcs at 
Colchester. It does credit to the talents both of the drafts- 
man (Mr. S. Prout) and the engraver (Mr. J. Rorrs) ; 
and in justice to Mr. Britton, we shall add, on the pre- 
sumption that the choice of view is his own, that it does 
credit also to the conductor, for the view is judiciously 
chosen, and the print much resembles the entrance to 
- St. Botolph’s Priory Church; the wooden gate which is 
placed there to keep out mischievous boys, &c. being 
very properly omitted in the engraving. 

~The lights on the ground are perhaps a little too bright} 
especially that within the area of the building; and the lower 
/part of the small distant opening through which appeats the 
sky, should probably have been so much lighter as would 
have allowed the brick wall on the left hand to come off 
dark, (as the aftists phrase it,) by which means it would 
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have acquired superior solidity and richness: But for these 
defects, the chiaroscuro is very well contrived; and Mr. 
Roffe has treated the old Roman brick-work in a style suf- 
ficiently bold, and with much of characteristic richness. 


In the next plate, which is a GENERAL view of the | 
whole of the remains of St. Borotpn’s Priory Cuurcu 
as they present themselves from the north-westward, etched 
by J.Smiru, Mr. Britton has followed—or led (for it ori- 
ginated about the time that he began his Architectural An- 
tiquities)—the foolish fashion of converting pictures into 
vignettes. The west fronts of DuNsTAPLE Priory and 
Matmspury Appey; the CourcH oF THE Hoty SE- 
PULCHRE at NorrinGHAm, and the north-east view of 
CoLtcuEsTER CasTie---all in the present volume, are 
subjects the most fit for pictures, or (in other words) re- 
presentations of such portions of nature as might be sup- 
posed to be seen through an aperture, or so inclosed within 
a frame as most effectually to address the attention of the 
spectator, yet these the conductor has, very injudiciously, 
~ converted into vignettes. 

We would not be understood here to discommend or dis- 
countenance vignettes, when they consist of proper subjects 
and are properly introduced. Vignettes should make little 
things appear great; (and inthe hands of such an artist as 
De Loutherbourg they have this effect.) Mr. Britton, on 
the contrary, contrives them so as to make great things 
look little. From the simple, massive, and solemn ma- 
jesty of St. Botolph’s Priory and Colchester Castle, he in- 
sists upon diverting the attention of his subscribers to 
mighty pretty fringes of weeds. 

On this tasteless mistake or miserable economy of Mr. 
Britton, we shall comment once for all---(at least we hope 
it will not be necessary to repeat our admonitions.) In the 
general view of St, Botolph’s Priory Church which is now 
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before us, it is conspicuously displayed: indeed with more 
parade and silly ostentation than we could have supposed 


~ would have been tolerated even by vulgar purchasers, much 


less by that class, some of whom we know are subscribers 
to the Architectural Antiquities. The general style (if so 
it might be called) of the execution of this engraving, is in 


_ full harmony with the ingenuity of converting it toa vig- 


nette ; for here is not only a fringed foreground, but the 
whole area of the plate---ground, building, vegetation, and 
all, is covered with curls and, twirls and unmeaning wrig- 
gles, which must surely have been mistaken by Messrs. 
Britton and J. Smith, fordrawing, taste, and characteristic 
touch. In thort, the spriggy prettiness of a,child’s grotto, 
formed of bits of mineral and _ shell and sea-weed, is here 
palmed upon our notice for the peculiar richness and grand- 


eur of St. Botolph’ s Priory. 


~ 


Of the Priory Cuyurcu at DuwnstTapie, which follows 
that of St.Botolph, we shall say little (because we happen 
to know little) more than we have already said. That view 
which should have made the principal picture, is here, as in 
the former case, either from bad taste, or to save expense in 
the engraving, degraded to a trifling vignette, wherein the 
delicacy of Mr. Prout’s drawing of pointed arches and 
Gothic ornaments (which we have seen with much pleasure 


in his drawings themselves) is vulgarised by Mr. A. Bir- 


RELL, and the beauty of the edifice is lost in clumsiness, 
and its majesty in silly affectation, 


The next plate, which consists of scuLPrTURED CAPITALS 
and other ORNAMENTS of the west front of Dunstaple Priory 


Church, is a very necessary—and if it were well done, 


would bea very proper—accompaniment, to an architect-— 
ural account of a building so highly enriched. — It is etched 
by W. WootnotH, and entirely consists of nearly the same 


* 
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kind of afferted display of ill-applied lines which. we aba 
blamed in Mr..J. Smith and Mr. A. Birrell, and can convey , 

wery little or no information to the architect. It i is, in truth, 
as vile a specimen as we have any where had the misfortune - 
to see, of the conceit and misconception of those who ape 
their betters by lame endeavours to copy them, without ad- 
vertence to their feelings, or the principles to which those 
feelings have led. It is entirely without drawing, freedom, 
ortaste. In fine, we hope it is the very bathos of this spe- 
cies of antiquarian engraving, and that none of those whom 
Mr. Britton selects and superintends can go lower than this. 


The Tower Gareway of LAYER Marney Hatr, 
which follows, is an euceeding curious remain, and is 
worthy of being treated by a more intelligent antiquary 
than Mr. Britton has shown himself to be. We shall there- 
fore make no.apology for.dwelling somewhat longer on this, 
than on the other engravings contamed in the present vo- 
lume, conceiving that particular criticism on a single sub- 
ject of this importance and kind, will be far more accept- 
able to the public and beneficial to the author before us; 
than a vague notice would be—such as is generally be- 
stowed—of any dozen prints in his work. 

" It would be of much more service to the reader, and to 
the future conductors of such works as the Architectural 
Antiquities ought to have been, as well as to Mr. Britton in 
the future prosecution of that work, if we could lay down 
the general principles that should govern his determination 
in cheosing his distance and. view of his object, than if we 
merely declared his production to be good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, or laid before him sub-rules for the regulation of his 
practice. Now generally speaking, of every remain of 
architectural. antiquity, some view may be found—and it 
surely ought to be the business of the conductor of such a 
work as is now before us, to find it—that either shews thé 
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alitice: (whether dilapidated | or entire) to most advantage’ 
or is. espana characteristic sgl its local Sitio, or of the 
as a 2 Ri portrait-painer, in iy atthe will pre- 
_fer ‘either a | front view, or three-quarter face, (as it is termed,) 
or profile, as may be iniost picturesque and characteristic of 
the individual, ‘soa topographer, or superintendant of such 
a work ; as. Mr, Britton’ s, if he knows well what he is about, 
will choose that view, or those views, of his object, which 
under all its vircumstances, whether historical, architect- 
ural, picturesque, general or local, shall be most charnétet: 
istic and interesting: and this, if he be a conscientious 
fan, and possessed of those principles and feelings which 
should qualify him for the task, will frequently cost him 
some time and reflexion to determine. 

Mr. Hearne is often in these respects extremely pertinent, 
and successful, and so is Mr. Turner. The view of Edin- 
Surgh Castle in Hearne and Byrne’s Antiquities, is a re 
markable instance, and may serve as an example, of what 
we mean; shewing at once the situation of Edinburgh 
Castle and the castle itself to advantage. The peep of 
distance below, and the towers above, (to which the spec- 
tator is taught to see how much the draftsman. must have 
jooked up,) shews its vast elevation, the belief of which is 
also much confirmed by the judicious composition and 
perspective of the sky ; the outline of the rock on which it 
stands, and the figure cautiously creeping down by the help 
ef a stick, shew the steepness of the declivity ; and in uo 
other picture of Edinburgh Castle, have we seen the round- 
tower take so grand a station, or appear to such. picturesque 
advantage. | 

Yo apply these considerations to the view of Layer Mar- 
“hey tower which is now before us | 

_In the first place: Mr. Britton should have been able, but 
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has not. shewn himself so, to enter into on views of ‘its 
architect, who appears to have been an artist, and in pan 
session, either from reasoning or sentiment, of those philo- 


sophical principles which should govern his intended edi- 
fice : which ever holds the design in due subservience to the : 


‘purposes of its erection and the means of accomplishment 
which may de in the power of the architect. 


In the next place: If such a view could not have been 
found of the towers of Layer Marney as should ina single 
picture shew the building itself to advantage, and also the’ 


local peculiarity of its situation, the conductor should (as he 
has done in the case of St. Botolph’s Priory Church) have 
_presented his readers with more than one. But, having visit- 
ed this place, we are enabled to say that such a view. as we 


speak of, might have been found, marking at once its in- » 
herent elevated grandeur, the intention of the architect to: 


display which, is attested by the pointed windows of eight 
‘successive stories in the octagonal towers 5 and its situation 
‘in a flat country. 3 PR 

In a county which, for the beauty and. rane of its 
towers, is superior to many, the lofty majesty of Layer 
Marney is conspicuous. It is the Agamemnon of Essex. 
It seems to rear high the sceptre of supreme command, and 
with an air of mild sovereignty to awe the sunt Up AN 
country. 

In the third Hees As Mr. Britton has given plates of Mw 
ornaments in detail of some of his architectural antiqui- 
ties, why has he not done so here, where the ornaments 
_are so very remarkables The Greek honeysuckles which, 
are placed over the angles of the turrets of Layer Marney, 
like what architects term the ears of an antique sarcophagus, 


and which are supported by dolphins; the singular capitals of 


the sort of Gotho-Greek columns which are introduced in the 
‘windows, and are perhaps peculiar ta this place, and the ¢uri 


* 
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‘usly-carved panels within, (none « i which are particularly” 
noticed in Mr. Britton’s ‘book,) we might natur ally have eXs 
pected would have commanded and obtained some atten- 
tion from the ere ery. 


Hs 
: ih 


the dolphins: and happen hee he. ornament iihich 
workmei commonly term the. egg-and-anchor, appears 
with | pacing. a variation as iB the» towers of- Layer 
Marney, é Ee Ce wg ©. | a ee. 

From a ani rat his: wake we are Sted to ee cits the 
architect of Layer Marney: studied his profession abroad ; 
and had probably seen in Greek or Roman edifices, which, 
having been subsequently destroyed, can now be seen ve 
more, examples where the ornament of which we are now 
speaking, was represented with the ovalos not separated (as 
in modern works) by anchors, or by what have been mis- 
taken ‘for’ anchors, but by the bar bed fulmen of Jupiter : 
which seems to shew that this ornament—now so common 
and corrupt, and formerly so highly honoured by the Greek 
architects, was probably once understood to signify, or de- 
note, the mundane egg and vivifying etherial fire, | 

‘We cannot get it out of the antiquarian part of our sa- 
pient noddles---though how it got in, we are unable at this 
time to recollect and decilare---that the ornament in question 
was thus intended to be understood, by its inventor ; and 
was thus represented, in a more marked manner than in 
other Grecian edifices, in the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
But, we shall urge these points no further, since we do not. 
intend of critical reviewers to become romantic antiquaries 3 
and shall therefore only add that the egg-and-anchor orna- 
ment, as displayed on Layer Marney towers, has the very 

TT) 
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peculiar variation of: an additional zig-zag and barbed 
points, as represented. (though somewhat t qlumallyy | in the 
accompanying wood cut, 


In the fourth. place: Any person who has -but a, ériflng: 
acquaintance with perspective, and wilk put one foot of his 
compasses. in: the point of the arch which forms the en= 
trance-gate, or exactly between those two centrak honey-. 
suckle-and-dolphin ornaments which decorate the summit, 
or will draw a line from one of these points to the other, and — 
place one foot of his compasses any where in that line, 
turning the other successively to the lines of junction be-. 
tween the octagonal towers and the central part of the. 
building which connects them, will see how. much the. said 
ornaments and large square windows which should be in the 
middle of the front, are out of their proper places. 

In the fifth place: ‘The gable which is seen beyond the 
farthest octagonal tower, and the pointed window beneath, 
are erroneously:represented, and so is the twisted chimney 
which rises over the center of Layer Marney gate-house. 

In the sixth place: The effect. is common-place, iba 
and ill adapted to the subject, 

In the seventh—and last place—for the reader must be. 
quite tired: One, if not two, of the curious chimnies. of 
Layer Marney, and part of the top of a square tower, which 


”“ 
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~ should form the north-east angle of the building, are here 
“entirely omitted. There are, in this: part of the edifice 
two chimnies standing like twisted columns, close to each 
other, arid another of an octagonal, form a little to the 
northward.) Be tem three chimmies Mr. Prout. or Mr, 
wiphce | the view was + plaid the sci of nn vee eee idesies 
at least, and we believe of all three, must have been visible, 

We have blamed Mr. Prout or Mr. Baynes for these 
omissions, but perhaps we ovght rather to blame Mr. Brit- 
- ton; for we hold it tobe an axiom that responsibility must 
rest somewher e, and it appears to us that by the practice 
which he has adopted, of employing one artist to finish 
what another has begun, Mr, Britton nas rendered himself 
answerable for any errors that may result. 

Observing, as we/ turn through the yolume, how fre- 
quently this practice of manufacturing drawings is resorted 
to, we shall add a seritence or two more, in discommendation 
of this ahd some other of the general defects of his work, 
and, not having room to follow Mr. Britton further in detail 
_at present, shall leave the remainder of his. Architectural 
Antiquities till a future opportunity : but the delusion which 
a large majority of the well-intentioned part of the public is 
under, and their unfortunate habit of submitting the super- 
intendance of works of fine art to those men who have ase 
surance and speciousness enough to pass themselves off as 
men of taste and talent, (which is. a mere impudent trick 
of obtruding themselves sufficiently near to seem large to 
the eye of credulity) will oblige us to find room in our 
present Number for a few observations, touching the accom- 
plishment or incompetence of the present publisher and 
compiler, who, like Peter Pindar’s, razor-vender, has caleu- 
lated his commodity merely “ to sell’—leaving it to the 
keener tools of his commentators and critics, to “ shave.”— 
To obtrude themselves ‘sufficiently near to seem large to 
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the eye of aisaualitgs and to adopt a nal ROE | 
being Uheral in words and ‘appearances to the /p uublic, and : 


niggerdly in’ deeds to the'unseen artist)” nS almost 
the whole craft and mystery-of those iniddlesinen. wwhio inter~ 
pose theirkind offices between the professors, and tlre purchas- 
ers ofart.. To hiré one draftsman to finish fr om the sketches 


of another, rtiey bea cheap mode of doing business, but there 


_is always the most imminent danger of its undermining | that 


responsibility which is the surest foundation of truth and 


merit in art; and he who will stoop to undermine respons- 
ibility, will not scruple to swindle our ‘taste. The sketcher 
Jn such cases, will be less solicitous of < accuracy which the 
hand of another may mar,-or his mind misconeeive or per- 
vert; and the finisher who can only share in the credit’ of 
the whole, or at most enjoy that of having produced a good 
effect of light and shade, will not be very sedulous of accu- 
aacy where he may conceive that inaccuracy will render the 
effect more striking, and when he is not answerable for the 
outline but only fer the chiaroscuro. No man can therefore 
say there is not ground for the enquiry, when we ask is ‘this 


a cheaper than the ordinary mode, of collecting and manu- 


facturing architectural antiquities? or is it adopted’ that 
Mr. Britton’s own name may occasionally appear in his book, 
as if ke could draw ?—Yet as it is an inferior and degrading 
mode of producing drawings of the kind, and ought not to 
have been resorted to in conducting a work which aspires 
to be called rue ArcHrrecruRAL ANTIQUITIES OF 
Great Brrrarn! it matters not much how these questions 
are answered. | 
Again: We are naturally led to enquire, is it from Mr. 
Britton’s extreme and disinterested solicitude to “ bring for- 
ward young artists? *” or why is it that artists, both Draftsmen 


*."This is the common-place cant of those dealers in art who would 


palm upon the public such inferior productions as have cost little ta 
themselves. . 
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and Engravers, who.arelallowed to, oe at the summits of their 
; respective - protessions, 2 are so very rarely employed by hin on: 
an. occasion where, we have a right to expect to meet with 
_ the namesof all the, hest, and as few others as possible? 
ae Further: = a o have. accorded. with its title, Mr. Britton’s. 
work, should have, possessed , more of an Architectural cha= 
racter.,. We. exercised some ‘indulgence toward him on: the 
ground. of architectural perspicacity, in our 1eview of his 
Corsham House Guide, but we cannot do so here: here we 
are bound to say that lyis work j is far too deficient ir sections 
and,restor ations to be architecturally useful, while it is hin. 
teebly and imperfectly picturesque to be interesting to lovers, 
of fine art. In one of his title pages and. in the_ prospectus, 
the reader i Is promised, and Mr. Britton stands engaged to, 
supply him with, views, elevations, plans, sections, and details. _ 
His words are as follow—* The Architectural Antiquities of, 
Great Britain, represented and illustrated in a series of 
views, elevations, plans, ‘sections, and details of various 
ancient English edifices, with historical and deseriptive ac- 

counts, of each”—yet of some. of his subjects, as of the 
towers of Layer Marney which we have just passed, here is. 
neither elevation, plan, section, nor detail; of sections his, 
book contains very few; the plans which it contains are. 
! not always correct ; and there is not a single elevation in the 
| whole volume ! 3 

In stepping _ hefore an intelligent ery for whom Mr. 

Britton professes, and should have entertained, respect, and 
in announcing himself the author of a work to be entitled 
the Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, as well as in 
his prefatory advertisement *, he leads us naturally to pre 


* Toward the close of this advertisement may be seen the following 

passage: “To develope the history of ancient architecture upon s¢ez- 

_ entificand rational principles, define its various peculiarities, and faith- 

fully represent its individual members and omit it T shall teak 
ously Dipseeat this Wore” . 
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sume and expect, that, if not a practical architect, he is at 
Teast profoundly versed in the scientific principles of that 
noble art, yet here, as elsewhere, he appears a mere smat= 


terer : he seems to possess a smattering’ of architecture, a 
smattering of picture-learning, a smattering of literature, 
and perhaps a smattering of topographical drawing—but of ; 
the latter we are less certain, from having sonretimes seen 
his name affixed to drawings which we have known to be 
_ the performances of others. Mais? xp bee 

{In his disquisitions, this writer has a certain pompous 

manner of parading the little learning he possesses around 


his object : instead of proceeding directly toward its, he goes : 
“about it and about it,” and seems to say, ‘ Behold and ; 
"sce what an antiquary ! what an architect! what a draftsman ! ' 
what a philosopher ! is before you.” Of the truth of this 
remark, his first essay, which is on round churehes, may 


serve as an example: but those who peruse it, should also ; 
peruse “ Further Observations on Round Churches”? by ' | 
Cc, Clarke, F. S.A. of Guernsey, which are printed in the : 
same volume, and which anne such an unfortunate and 
troublesome light on the observations and conjectures, &e. 
of Mr. Britton, as renders it clear that if Mr. Clarke had 
written first, our author could not afterward have written as 
he has done, and need not have written at all. - 
His presumptuous attempt at a new nomenclature of an- 
cient Architecture, is equally exceptionable both with regard 
to styles of art and chronological plan. It wants the simplicity 
and truth of that of the arrangement in centuries, as pro’ 
posed by the Messrs. Lysons, and mentioned in our last 
Number: it proceeds on erroneous premises: and we ven- 
ture, how bold soever Mr. Britton may think us, to tell him 
that it will not---cannot---meet with the general acqui- 
escence and adoption of which he is doubtless ambitious. 
The volume closes with a tolerably good index of four 
pages, and a list of the plates, with the names ef the art 
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iéts who have executed them in one column, and in another 
the names of those gentlemen. to whom they are dedicated, 
which brings us back to Mr. Britton’s most exquisite system 
of dedication; beyond thé developement of which, anda. 
consequent word or two of correction---if he be made of cor-, 
rigible stufi—to Mr. Britton, we shall not at present trespass 
on the patience of the reader. : 

» As it happens in most clubs of spectators, so, gentle read- 
er, in ours—which may with the strictest propriety be called 
a club, and a knotty one too, of srecraTors—there is a 


- wag—a sort of Will Honeycomb—who, having turned over. 


the Architectural Antiquities and some other works from 


the same hand, circulated his prospectus, or proposal, 


(amongst ourselves) for collecting and displaying in one 


splendid constellation, the most elegant and remarkable of 
‘the refined dedicatory inscriptions of the writer, or com- 


piler, before us. 
The proposal stands over for future consideration before 
we subscribe to it, but really, though but the offspring of a 


- moment, it was almost as promising, and abiy drawn up, as 


some which have been seen in print, even in the most fa- 
shionable circles of the metropolis. Unless a more appro- 
priate title can be found, it is to be called “the Beauties” | 
of Britton; Mr. Orme is to be engaged to drop’ on it 
some of his enlightening balsam, and render it transparent ; , 
it is to be accompanied by historical accounts, setting forth 
how and why it has happened that while one gentleman “is 
highly complimented by the dedicator, in being told, or to, 
usé his own phrase, having it recorded, that his. “ observa- 
tions on English Architecture are calculated to elucidate the 
subject,” and while another is told that his “ Spirit of Dis- 
covery and other poems are honourable testimonials—of *— 


o 


* ie, (if we rightly understand the author) the said poems do‘ho- 
nourably testify that—trhe poet has in his besom, a heart; a head 
on his shoulders-—Witness, J, Britton. 
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his head and his heart,” other gentlemen, again, are taught 

to. think it quite sufficient public encomium for them, that. 
Mr. Britton himself has been benefitted by their implied 
learning or wisdom, which must of course have been trans-_ 
cendant : setting forth also why it has happened that the 

poor unfortunate Messrs. Ingram, Edridge, and S. Lysons: 
_ are left without any compliments * at all, their names naked 

and exposed to all the inclemency of criticism, which is 
left at full liberty to suppose either that their merits are not 
worth mentioning, or that they are sufficiently well known 
without being recorded by Mr. Britton—which again, reflects 
rather an unlucky light upon the too-happy gentlemen whose . 
merits, whose honours, and whose virtues, Mr. Britton has 

thought it necessary for him to blazon forth, 

Our waggish coadjutor proposes further to illustrate his, 
flattering scheme with a plan, elevation, and view of the 
ladder by which our dextrous compiler has contrived to 
mount from the cellar to his present pinnacle of dangerous 
felicity: so that other Brittons who do not fear to fall, may 
Jearn how and where to climb. 

Almost the whole of this delectable prospectus however, 
as we before intimated, was adjourned by consent of the 
society, and it was resolved in our present Number to dis- 
close no more of the ladder than should serve to shew with 
what grace and agility Mr. Britton steps from Sir Henry 
Englefield, notwithstanding that he “has evinced both in 
his writings and by his patronagea decided partiality for, 
and an intimate knowledge of Ancient English Architect- 
ure,” to dedicate his volume of Architectural Antiquities, 
for the second time, to the Marquis of Stafford. The reader 
will naturally expect that a proceeding so unusual (so un-. 


* The fact we have reason to believe to be, that the gentlemen in 
question had the damning foresight to disallow, or forbid, these com- 
pliments, : . | 
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‘precedented, we believe) must arise, from the subsequent 

| discovery of some higher and more appropriate claim on’ the 
part of the Marquis, than can be the offspring of “an ine 
timate. knowledge of ancient English Architecture :” but 
Mr. Britton cither thinks his readers so blind as not to look 
for such a reason, or is himself so blind as not to perceive 
it to be necessary, and accordingly tells us without the least 
apparent suspicion, that the re-dedication proceeds. from his 
“desire of recording” [the sly rogue certainly has an eye to — 
the Recorder’s place] his Lordship’s taste and virtues, and 
his own gratitude, with a long et cetera. 

This Gratitude plays with the Virtues and -the Graces 
through a whole page of what in honest language should be 
termed obsequious flattery, which he who can endure so 
much, should read *, in justice to its author; and this gra+ 


titude he professes to feel on the score of the noble Marquis a 
having directed him—which by the way, we'do not. believe 
—to write a Catalogue Raisonnée of the Cleveland House 
e collection. 7 

But though we cannot bring ourselves to believe, that 
after the publication of the Corsham: House Guide, the. 
Marquis of Stafford would issue such directions to this man, 
we think it very possible that Mr. Britton may have ‘sup- 
plicated, in his way, permission to make such a catalogue, 
and that the Marquis did’ not refuse to him that liberty of 
visiting his gallery, and making such observations ‘and me+ 
moranda there, as he might be able, and collecting such 
‘observations of other men as he might not be able to make, © 


* The reader will find itimmediately following the three title pages 
and beginning in the following remarkable words: ‘* My Lord, Haying 
receiyed your Lordship’s approbation of, and directions to write, a 

Catalogue Raisonnée of the splendid collection” &c. &e. Ww hether 
Mr. Britton meant that in pageants of this kind the cart should go be- 
fore the horse, or has by mistake placed his Lordship’s approbation of 
the catalogue, before his directions to write it, is not clear. 

uuUg | 
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which he had already granted to hundreds: and our chief 
yeason for thinking thus is, that had the Marquis yet in- 
tended to treat his friends or the public, with a descriptive 
catalogue of his pictures, he would, as a matter of course, , 
have sought for the man in Europe most competent to the 
task of writing it, that a catalogue might have been produced 
,at once worthy of the collection and its noble possessor: in | 
which case we need not say that Mr. Britton would cer- 
tainly not have been the man, | 
_. Crawling upon the banks of certain and deserved obli- 
vion, there are ever a number, more or less, of groveling, 
sordid, crafty reptiles, who if they can but suck sustenance 
among the dank weeds which grow there, rejoice in the 
delusive light—the ignis  fatuus---which dances around 
them, and are equally reckless of the flowers they destroy, 
and the trails of poison they leave behind. In bad- times 
they batten: and in proportion as genuine patronage and 
sound criticism conjoin and extend their genial rays, these 
reptiles sicken and recede, and happy is it for the growth of 
art, when they drop into the Lethean stream, and are seen 
no more. 

Of the endeavours of these despicable beings it is the 
constant effect to adulterate, and depreciate, and mislead 
patronage. PaTrronaGE—generous, but discriminating ; 
proud, but not vain, patronage: Patronage, which should 
at once enoble Art, and irradiate with brighter lustre Nobi- 
lity itselfi—would they relax to the feebler tone of Cuarrry ; 
and palm upon the public the bastard of abject solicitation 
and mental poverty, for the legitimate offspring of vigorous 
‘Taste and voluntary Munificence. : 

Faint though our voice may be, our feelings here are 
strong; our judgment (as we trust) discriminative ; and our 
regard for the future weal of British art of the most serious 
and foreboding cast. Wherefore we cannot subscribe ta 
disparage the taste of the noble Marquis in question, nox 
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- dishonour ourselves for 4 moment, by admitting the idea’ 
that his Lordship can: adopt the mistakes of those dim- 
sighted and dim-hearted mortals who are insensible to these 
distinctions, or be flattered by the speciousness or servility of 
so mere a stringer of words, as Mr. Britton. 

When we talk of this man’s flattery, therefore, we are 
far from meaning to insinuate that the numerous gentle- 
- men of rank and title to whom he is so forward to offer 
his very humble acknowledgments, are really flattered by 
his dedications and his records. We speak with reference 
only to himself; regulating our tribunal on this important 
occasion, by that sound maxim of British jurisprudence, 
that it'is the author’s ntention which constitutes the crime 
or the merit of his act. 

The plain truth we believe to be, that Mr. Britton flatters 
no other man half so much as he flatters himself ; nor imposes 
on any other half so successfully *. Be this-as it may, we 
must detain his attention yet awhile, that we may endeavour 
to explain to him how widely Flatiery differs from Respect : 
which we shall do in the hope that he will thence learn 
to respect both himself and others more, and_ flatter 
them less. | 

Respect—Mr. Britton—is always delicate and often si- 
lent, where flattery is the reverse of these. Respect is awed 


* 'The gentlemen to whom some of these plates are dedicated, cer 
tainly cannot fancy themselves in Elysium whilst listening to his com- 
pliments: for should they be conscious that the fine things said of their 
virtues and talents are true, they must reflect how perfectly unneces- 
sary it was for Mr. Britton to say $0. If a man bring forth his taper in. 
order to shew the world that the sun does shine, what is so conspicu- 
ous as hisown folly? But Mr. Britton may say with Hamlet, 


‘© Doubt that the sun is fire, 

Doubt that the stars doth move, 
Doubt Truth tobe a liar, 
_. But never doubt I love. 
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in the y presence of supetior talent or wisdom : -Flattery, on 
the contrar V3 ever presumes the inferiority of its object, and 
only endeavours to conceal its presumption, by hiding its 
serpent train among flowers. Under’ the benign authority 
of Respect, though the spirit bows itself down, it does Go 
invisibly but to the penetration of delicacy. Respect vene- 
rates the modest incredulity towards its own merits which 

ever accompanies true greatness, and suppresses in‘ the pre-— 
gence of its object what Flattery is most anxious to display. 

By delicate reflection it is taught to know that true noble 
“ness cannot be pleased with abject servility. ‘Obedient to a 

mingled sentiment of fear and love of its. object, though the 

soul may bend in willing homage, the body will oftentimes 
stand erect, and scarcely seem to acknowledge the wird 

which it feels. 

In the preface to one of his Catalogues Raisonnée, Mack- 
lin the print-publisher talked with ludicrous folly of “ the: 
loud voice of Gratitude,” neither his feelings nor his reading 
having informed him of “ the still small voice;” and Mr. 
Britton on a similar principle seems to disclaim Nature, de- 
licacy, and the poet, and feel only as the printseller: he 
could not else, we think, have written the fulsome dedica- 
tion (addressed to the Marquis of Stafford) whieh is pre- 
fixed to the present volume. 

Let it not be supposed that in alluding’ to the place 
whence Mr. Britton’s dedicatory ladder was reared, we do. 
so from levity, or are forgetful of ourselves, or of the various. 
and wise dispensations of Providence. The man who by 
the innate force of his own genius or virtue, raises himself. 
froma low to anvexalted station in life, is worthy of our 
reverence. Such was Nelson, in arms, such in art. were 
Reynolds and Opie, and such was Robert Burns: but such 
is not Mr. Britton. The manly talent which we now con- 
template, is so rarely found united with servility, ‘that inde- 
pendence of mind is its characteristic, and: almost its cri- 
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terion.—“ I do not approach you, my lords and gentlemen, 
Bt the usual style of dedication, to thank yeu for past. fa- 

- vours: that, path is so hackneyed by prostituted learning, 
that honest rusticity is ashamed of it, Nor do I present this 
address with the yenal soul of a servile author, looking fora | 
continuation of those favours,” says Burns. “I was bred ta 

the plough, and am independent *.” Na or 
. This is the firm, manly, and dignified tone of an ahi 


t 


pendent mind, which aspires, sees without dismay the dif- 
ficulties which surround it, and, next to- its own conscious 
powers, relies not upon the charity but the sympathy of. 
Patronage, for the means of surmounting them.—lIt, is very 
easy to discover that Mr. Britton’s reliance has been of a 
quite different kind. It is very easy to see that all is not gold 
that glitters, nor all merit that rises in the world: 


~ 


Puetic MonuMENTS 
IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. PAUL. 


OF all the arts denominated Fine, ScunprurrE is the 

most simple, chaste, and concise. Plato is. said to have ad- , 
mired it more than Painting ; and to have founded his pre- 

ference on an opinion that it contained more of truth re- 

fined and purified from extrinsic ornament: and when a 

person of taste enters a gallery, or other noble collection of 
fine sculpture, such as that of the Earl of Elgin, Mr. 

Townley, or Mr. Thomas Elope, he feels an awful and ex- 

alted pleasure, which it is not easy for words to express. A 


* * It should however be stated that not every ploughman may be al. 

lowed to talk thus tothe great. If there is the arrogance and vanity” 
of wealth and rank, there is also the pride and the envy of poverty ; 
and scarcely less than the genius of Burns could authorise these lofty 
tones of independence. 
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sacredness of enjoyment.—lIts charms are so exquisite and 


so elevating, that the mind is rapt in a certain transport, 
which while it raises the spectator far above ordinary life, is 
yet perfectly compatible with tranquility. 


Something of this classie—this Elysian feeling, where the 


soul abstracts itself from sublunary considerations, ‘and seems 
to hold converse with departed sages and heroes, and the 
ideal personages with which imagination has peopled the 
regions of allegory, will arise in the mind of him who visits 
the monuments erected to the memory of our philosophers, 
statesmen, and brave defenders, in St. Paul’s cathedral. 
How far British sculpture, when spoken of in the aggre- 
gate, has hitherto fallen short of the best works of the an- 
cients? is not here a question: and whether it shall at any 


future period, transcend them? would here be a fruitless. 


enquiry. No philosophical artist or critic, will forget that 


salutary dogma of the infinite perfectability of human in- 
tellect, in which the wisest have acquiesced; which consti- ° 


tutes our most pleasing hope—our most dignifying consola- 
tion here, and by some has even been esteemed the surest 
basis of immortality itself. | 

It will be sufficient here, if we acknowledge that modern 


ingenuity has yet discovered no elementary principles, or 


modes of employing that noble art in the commemoration of 
wisdom or valour, which can be esteemed superior to those 
of the Greeks. 

In one of the most valuable papers contained in “ The 
Artist,’ (a publication which we had the honour of re- 
viewing in our first Number,) Mr. Flaxman’ speaks of these 
modes of sculpture, examples of all of which may be found 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and of their proper uses, in the fol- 
Jowing terms. . | | 

* All the Grecian sculpture was arranged in three classes : 
the group of figures; the single statue; and the alto, or 
basso-relievo, The two first were suited to all insular situ- 
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ations, and the latter to fill pannels in walls. ‘These classes 
not only serve all architectural purposes, but adorn, har- 
monize, and finish its forms: every attempt to make other 
combinations between Sculpture and Architecture has hi- 
therto been found unreasonable, and degrading to one ds 
well as to the other.” | : 

~The decoration of this cathedral with sculpture, was be- 
gun, we believe, under the superintendance of a committee 
of the Royal Academy, and the principles of appropriation 
of the monuments to their several situations, which one of 
its most Uisti inguished members has thus ably laid down, have. 
of course been attended to. 


The first public monument, we believe, that was erected 
in St. Paul’s, isa colossal statue, about seven feet in height, 
to the memory of Howarp the philanthropist, sculptured 
by Joun Bacon, R. A. | | te 

Mr. Howard is here represented in the dress'of an ancient 
traveller. He is trampling on fetters, and seems in the act 
of walking. He holds a key in his right hand, and under - 
his left arm a gre Sontarniniy his “ Plan for the i improve- 
ment of prisons.” s 

The character and expression of ea countenance is Hed 
and benevolent; his form athletic, and if he is meant to be 
walking, the attitude marks the active character of the 
man. ; 

We express oursleves here with some doubt: because, 
though his bent knee, the forward inclination of, his figure, 

and the distance of a stride between his feet, indicate walk- 
ing—the heel of his hinder foot is not raised: if therefore 
- Hie ts walking, itis as a man would walk in wooden shoes, 
who cannot make use of the joints of his foot, On the 
whole it appears most likely that the artist intended to ex- 
hibit him only as trampling on fetters, 

~ Of the key which is held in his right hand, we’ cannot 
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speak with approbation. Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his admi- 
rable portrait of the Governor of Gibraltar, (Lord Heath- — 
field,) has, with the utmost propriety and picturesque. 
grandeur, painted him with the key of that fortress in his . 
| hand; and hence Mr. Bacon, without sufficiently adverting _ 
to the difference between a philanthropist, and the governor 


of acitadel, appears to have reasoned that a key would also 


be appropriate to a man who spent so large a portion of his- 


life in visiting prisons, as Mr. Howard. 
Plain, sober sense however, would not be very forward to 
put this construction on Mr. Bacon’s key, but, should it ever 


be separated from the inscription on its pedestal, will 


rather be apt to mistake this figure for Mr. Kirby, the late 
keeper of Newgate, or that of some other humane gaoler: 


an idea which derives no trifling corroboration from the ap-- 


pearance of a gaoler with a key in his hand, in the basso- 
relievo on the pedestal. 
The custom of representing on the pedestal of a statue, a 


characteristic action of him to whose memory it is erected ‘a 


is so excellent, that it w'll probably be very long before any 
better mode of commemorating his virtues, will be invented. 


We regret that in the present instance this important part 


of Mr. Howard’s monument is not executed with that feeling 
and ‘skill which Mr. Bacon has displayed on an occasion 
somewhat similar—we mean in his monument to the founder 


of Guy’s Hospital. 


But though the execution of this relievo is inferior to our 


wishes, the composition is deserving of some praise, and 
the thoughts which are contained in it, are excellent. Our 


philanthropist has entered a prison with two attendants. 


bearing food and raiment, and is liberating the elder of two 
prisoners—perhaps a father and son—while the younger is 
blessing him with raised and clasped hands. 

Among its particular defects, may be seen in the elder 
prisoner, a very ill managed attempt at foreshortening a 
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limb, whieh makes his leg and thigt appear too short for his 
badgeigh 2° 
' Of the general style of execution of the statue Hiself, we 
“need only say that the nudities are sculptured with strict 
attention to nature, and the drapery 1 is wrought in the usual 
style of this artist, carefully finished, but with too many 
~ small folds. The inscription, which is as follows, is not less 
prolix and redundant than the drapery. 
This extraordinary man 
had the fortune to be honoured whilst living, 
in the manner which his services deserved. © 
He received the ‘thanks | 
| c of both houses of the British and Irish parliaments" 


for his eminent services 
rendered to his country and to mankind. 

Our national prisons and hospitals, 
improved by the suggestions of his wisdom, 
bear testimony to the solidity of his judgment, 
and to the estimation in which he was held 
in every part of the civilised world, 
which he traversed to reduce the sum of human misery, 
From the throne to the dungeon his name was mentioned 
with respect, gratitude, and admiration. 

His modesty alone 
» eteated various efforts that were made during his life 
to erect this statue, 
which the public has now consecrated to his memory. 
‘He was born at Hackney in the county of Middlesex 
September the 2d, MDCCXXVI. 

The early part of his life he spent in retirement, 
residing principally upon his paternal estate 
at Cardington in Bedfordshire, 
for which county he served the office of Sheriff 

in the year MDCCLXX111, 
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He expired at Cherson in Russian Tartary 
on the 20th day of January MDCCXC. 
a victim to the perilous and benevolent attempt — 
to ascertain the cause and find an efficacious remeédy 
for the plague. 
_ He trod an open but unfrequented path to immortality 
in the ardent and unintermitted exercise of Christian charity. 
May this tribute to his fame 
excite an emulation of his truly glorious atchievements. 


Of the groups of sculpture, the first which was erected in 
St. Paul’s, is to the memory of Caprarn Burcss of his 
Maiesty’s ship Ardent, by Tuomas Banxs, R. A. 

Iis subject is Vicrory presenting a sword io the HERO, 
and it is elevated on a pedestal, which, as well as the group. 
by which it is surmounted, is cpurerea and executed in a 
style worthy of the high and deserved reputation of the late 
Mr. Banks. é 

As the sentiment of admiration BEE at with which the 
spectator will be struck at the first sight of this sumptuous 
pile of sculpture, he will probably be led to reflect on the 
yaixture of modern and ancient costume, and the seeming 


‘ anachronisms which here present themselves. 


He will scarcely fail to notice that the personification of 
Victory, is from the Greek mythology; that the sword she 
is psesenting is also antique, but that the cannon which con- 


-neets the group is modern. 


On the frieze of the pedestal, he will,at a superficial view, 
perceive the same kind of seeming incongruities. Here are 
antique shields and swords : here are also the modern sound- | 
ing-line and mariner’s compass; and the captives which are 
introduced, are not French or Dutch-men, but Gallic and 
Dacian captives, such as may be seen on the Trajan column. 
~ But he will also perceive such strong evidence of bold and 
elevated thought in the artist, as will immediately lead him 


« 
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to conclude that Mr. Banks could not but have been as fully 
“aware of these apparent inconsistencies, as the severest cri~ 


tic. And here he will naturally pause 
If he bea critic himself, he will next consider whether a 


better monument has not thus been produced, than if the 


sculptor had entirely adhered to the costume either of the 
ancients or moderns, or had gone to the Christian church 


for allusions, instead of tothe mythology of the Greeks; for 


if a better monument has been produced, instead of blam- 
ing him for transgressing old laws, he will allow that to de- 
viate from the practice even of our distinguished predeces- 
sors, is not always to fall short of their excellence. 

- Jn Art it has constantly happened that works of the 


highest rank and character, have not been performed by 


rules: on the contrary, the rules have been deduced from 
the works of art, the genius of the artist having transcended, 
all former rules. 


«« Tf, where the rules not far enough extend, ~ 
Some lucky licence answer to the ful 
Th’ intent propos’d—that licence is a rule.” 


Of this licence—which Nature rarely and reluctantly grants, 


and grants to Genius alone; and to which Criticism from 
the time of Quintilian * has bent in willing homage—Mr. 


‘Banks has boldly availed himself in designing his monu- 


ment to the memory of Captain Burges. He here asserts 
his claim to be regarded as the inventor of a new, if not 
more impressive species of monument than had before been. 
produced ; he is here the master, not. the slave, or even the 
servant, of circumstances; and -he has here considered the - 


* Neque tam sancta sunt ista precepta, sed hoc quicquid est, utilitas 
excogitavit: non negabo autem sic utile esse plerumque; verum si 
eadem illa nobis aliud suadebit utilitas, hance, relictis Magistrorum ame 
toritatibus, sequemur,—Quintil, lib. it. cap. 13. 
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art and the costume of distant periods of time, ‘but as plastic 
“materials which he has moulded to his purpose. 
_ The spectator should bear in mind that this purpose was 
‘not to record a transaction, but to erect a monument. Ac- 
“cordingly, we see with pleasure and imrprovement, that tlie 


“particular occasion (namely, the memory of Captain Burges) | 
‘derives importance, beauty, and perhaps permanence, from f 
‘the taste and skill with which it is COMES with ideal 
forms and exalted generalities. . _ 

The pedestal is highly enriched with various characteristic 
_ emblems in relievo. It represents no historical fact which = 
has happetied, or poetical or dramatic combination of inci- 
dents which migtt have happened. ts character fa Orna- 
mental and Emblematic, with glimpses of Dramatic and even 
of Epic meaning. It is independent of time and place. It 
is like rich and symphonious music, where kindred recollect- 
ions are called up by the introduction of natural sounds, and = 
where a composer of genius has combined their melodies mto ‘ 
one harmonious result. It may be said to form a grand Overs a 
ture to the Oratorio above. 

As this pedestal is semi-cylindrical In its form, its contents 
‘cannot meet the eye at once ; but the spectator must walk 
‘round it ere he can see the whole. ‘Tts form is thereforein 
amison with its subject matter, as well as with our musical — 
comparison : for music is heard only part by part, and must > 
trust to recollection for Hts general impression and effect on 
the mind ofthe auditor. — ¢ 

In the center and beneath the inscription, sits an aged 4 
figure in high relief, who is generally supposed to be a cap~ ; 
tive; but as he holds the sounding-line, and the mariner’s 
compass is placed near, him, he is probably imtended to i 
personny maritime wisdom or prudence. The figures on 
either side are captives, who, as has been intimated before, I 
‘are what that word means when understood in the abstract-— 
namcly, subjugated enemies attendant on the pride, or sub- = 
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servient to the will, of the congueror. Beyond these at the 
extremities of the pedestal are other emblematical figures, 
_ which are not exactly transcribed from received notions, or 
transplanted from the art of antiquity, but are the vigorous 
offspring of a mind that has thought for itself, and boldly, 
relied on congenial taste and feeling for an interpretation‘of: 
its thoughts.—Thus at the right-hand extremity, the figure 
of Britannia is not copied from Roman coins, but drest 
rather in the costume of the Ang lo-Saxons than in that of © 
' Rome; seeming to be Britannia as she was bequeathed to 
us by Alfred, not as she was deserted by Cesar: or in other 
words, a personification, on the principles of the ancieuls, of 
British naval prowess. She wears a helmet which fastens 
with a plated belt under the chin, like those of our ,ances- 
tors, and like them, she is habited in chain armour, over 
which is thrown a mantle: she stands erect, and réteives 
with dignified composure, the homage of a Dutch youth 
{characterised by the cap and trewsers of his country) whe 
lays the colours of the United Provinces at her feet. 

(To revert to our musical simile :) He who attends to this 
monument will not fail to notice how judiciously the artist 
_ has kept this part of his performance in a perfectly unob- 
trusive key: which seems to proceed from a feeling that his 
episode would else have eclipsed his main design, and that 
he would in that case have erected a monument to Lord Dun- 
ean instead of to Captain Burges. 

That this idea has not been absent from his thoughts, may 
be traced in the delicate propriety with which he has ren- 
dered the homage where it is really due, by embroidering 
the king’s crown, and significant motto to the royal arms, on 
the union jack which Britannia grasps in her right hand. 

The left arm of Britannia sustains a shield, whereon Mr. 
Banks has shewn, with what attention and success the mind 
which ¢gonceived the whole, descended to the minute and 
subordinate parts of his design; and the energy with which 
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he has every where thought and reasoned for himself. He — 
has here, not scrupled to bend even heraldry—stiff, au- 
thoritative, and unyielding heraldry—to his purpose: or 
rather we should say, he has superinduced an ideal heraldry 
of his own, by embossing on the shield of pear aes a Bri- 
tish ship of war surmounting a globe. | 

Corresponding to this figure of Brirannt4, on the other 
side of the pedestal is a female of much elegance, with a 
mingled expression of sorrow and resignation in her coun- 
tenance, which the artist probably intended for the subddes 
genius of HOLLAND. 

Most of these figures are in alto-relievo. The pais 
ground, which is in lower relief, is rich with naval imple~ 
ments and emblems of our maritime greatness, such as 
trophies of flags, swords, and shields, some lashed to a mast, 
others toa rudder, and others again hanging about the prow 
of an antique galley and against the side of an English man 
of war, which the spectator may, if he pleases, suppose to 
be the Ardent, which Captain Burges commanded. It is 
headed by a figure of Mars, from which some mischievous 
or careless person has already broken the arm. 

These, with two anchors, make up we believe nearly the 
whole ‘detail of this highly decorated pedestal, which is 
bounded by a double fillet of cable so treated as to have an 
ornamental and appropriate effect. 

_ We shall next proceed to speak of the group by which it 
is surmounted. 

In designing the figure of Captain Burges, as in the rest 
ofthe monument, the critical eye perceives that the artist 
has studied the sculpture of the Greeks; but, in adapting 
the results of his study to the present occasion, has thought 
for himself. Discarding the naval uniform of a modern 
captain, Mr. Banks has been, we believe, the first British. 
sculptor who has dared to represent his hero naked—with 
the exception of a simple drapery (the dress. of. no particular 
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“age or country) which is thrown over his shoulder with be- 


coming decorum. ; ! 

It may here perhaps be necessary to sie some readers 
that mcnumental sculpture addresses itself to none. but the 
noblest order of our passions, its purpose being not to deter . 
from vice, but to incite to virtue: that it is, more than any 
other, anart of transmitting to posterity what is most ho- 
nourable to ourselves: that it therefore divests itself of all 
extrinsic qualities, preserving only what is dignified, es- 
Sential, and worthy of duration. 

_ Wherefore, in commending Mr. Banks “for the example 
which he has here set before his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, it is scarcely necessary to add that in all probabi- 
lity the British naval uniform of the present. day (which, 
to say the best of it, is not sculpturesque) may in less 
than a century become entirely obsolete and unintelli- 
gible; while to the latest periods of time, the drapery of 
this figure will be understood and its propriety be recog- 
nised; the feelings of the sculptor having no more = an- 
ticipated the reasoning of propriety. 

Although the nudities of this figure (of Captain Burges) 
have that perfect symmetry, or accordance of parts, which 
distinguishes the sculpture of Mr. Banks, it has also a 
fault to which he was too often subject—that of having the 


muscles somewhat overcharged;, but we can the more easily 


reconcile ourselves to this redundance in the prssent in- 
stance, by supposing that Captain Burges was a man some- 
what of an Herculean frame. 

The cannon isa form of some value in the composition of 
this group, from the simple, solid, and bold contrast which it 
produces as opposed to the elegant lightness of the descending 
Victory, while from its having been the instrumert of victory, 
it connects the poetry of the artist’s design with modern times, 


enabling him to. be sufficiently local to.be British and naval, 


while he is sufficiently generalised and sculpturesque to be 
VOL. I.’ iB 
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monumental: for the same reasons he has placed near the 
Captain a small pile of cannon-shot and a coiled cable. © | 

~ We have now to notice an incongruity which the same im- ‘ 
partiality that has called forth our praise of the rest of the mo- 
nument, obliges us unequivocally to condemn. 

It is that of Victory presenting a sword.—Mars might pre- 
sent a sword before the battle with the utmost propriety, but 
forV ictory to descend and offer a sword after the work of 
the sword is done, is surely an absurdity. 

It isan absurdity for which we seek in. vain to account 
upon any principle creditable to the reasoning powers of the 
artist, and which compels us at last to suppose, that in Jook- 
ing after novelty, he has in this single instance, lost sight of 
truth and nature. | | 

The ancient artists frequently represented Victory descend- 
ing, or as having descended, witha branch of palm, because 


branches of that tree were presented to the victors at Olym- . 


pia; and the local custom thus grew into a general meaning 
which had all the charm of poetry and all the influence of 
popular enthusiasm ; but a sword would, among them, sah 
converted a Victoria, at once into a Bellona. 

It is observable, that an antique crested helmet, a palm 
branch, and a wreath of laurel, though not easily seen (ex- 
cepting by very tall persons) from the pavement of the cathe- 
dral, are lying, in a sort of picturesque disorder at the feet of 
Mr. Banks’s Victory: they do not however reconcile us to the 
incongruity; neither do they enable us to perceive how it ob- 
tained a place in the mind of the sculptor, but rather perplex 
us the more, by shewing—what is also shewn in a small 
figure of Victory which he has represented as carved on the 
rostrum of the antique galley in the basso relievo below *— 
that the classical notions on the subject were not absent from 
his mind. 


* Where Victory appears as ‘on the coins of antiquity, holding a 
{aurel-crown in one hand, and a branch of palm in the other. ~ 


\ 
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For these reasons, unless Mr. Banks was led to this un- 
classical innovation, by reflecting that his monument was to 
be erected in the center of a metropolis where he might 
think that honorary rewards, “the cheap defence of na~ 
tions *”—were little felt or understood; where, alas! public 
virtue languished; and where a branch of palm, or a crown 
of laurel, or parsley—so highly prized and so eagerly cons 
_ tended for by the heroes and patriots of antiquity—would not 
be valued at more than its worth in copper coin, and might 
perchance be entered in the ledger at twopence three far- 
things, orso—we must persist in condemning the introduc- 
tion of the sword in this place. 

Indeed Captain Burges himself seems a little niripihed at’ 


* Among these should surely be reckoned the patriotic employment 
of the arts, as stimuli of the noblest kind. Sallust says of the Romans 
that they could not behold the statues of their ancestors, without feel- 
ing their minds roused to an emulation of their illustrious deeds; but 
what can an Englishman say of his countrymen? We are much afraid 
the truth will compel him to acknowledge that in Lendon, monu- 
ments of the finest sculpture, and to the memory of our most illustrious 
chiefs, are searcely known or noticed—and why? Is it because mere 
commerce, mere luxury, mere selfishness, absorbs all public spirit? 
Haye we as a people, neither taste nor virtue? Or is it that to visit 
public monuments 1s not yet the fashion ? 

If the former, who but the rulers of the state, or the ministers of 
our most holy religion, shall point out an efficacious remedy? If the 
latter, will the chief magistrate during whose mayoralty a public mo- 
nument shall be completed and set up in St. Paul’s Cathedral, allow 
us to suggest how highly creditable it would be to his taste and under- 
standing, if, on such an occasion, he were to invite certain of his fel- 
low-citizens, (not all the city pageantry,) including the youth edu- 
cated by the Marine Society, and perhaps those educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, to a civic procession, Nor would such a public testimony of 
respect to departed greatness and living merit, be unworthy either 
of the dignity or the usefiilness of the public bodies at the west end of 
the town, when a monument was first opened to the public view in 
Westminster Abbey. | 
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receiving it. His mastoid muscle has an unnecessary degree 
of tension, his gait is somewhat tottering, and there is im 
his figure too much of the sophisticated taught step and timid 
air of a dancing-master, and too little of the firm and Mtgiees 
ted dignity of a hero. 


. But such a work of art as the monument before us, should 
rather be judged of by the greatness of its excellencies, than 


by its freedom from defects. The faults which we have 
pointed out above, and whatever other faults it may possess, 
are much more than compensated by the superlative beauty 
of the deseending figure of Victory. 

This figure is conceived and executed in a style so pure 
and classical, yet so original, as would have done honour to 
the best ages. of antiquity : : at least, to use words which 
Mr. Flaxman * has employed on another occasion, is * much 


more on a level with, the productions of those ages than 


the insensible can feel, or the interested choose to own.” 


When Sterne is speaking of the head of fhe monk who — 


accosted him at Calais, he says, “ had I met it on the plains 
of Indostan, I had reverenced it.” In like manner it may 
be said of this figure, that had it been dug up at the Villa 
Adriana, or any other of those celebrated excavations from 
whence the wonders of Grecian art have re-appeared, it 
would have been esteemed so superlatively fine that half the 
cognoscenti of Europe would have contended for the possess- 
ion of it, or it would have been carried in triumph to France 
and worshipped as a tutelary deity. 

We are very far from meaning here, that Mr. Banks has 
copied this figure from the antique. On the contrary, we 
believe its archetype existed no where but in the mind of the 
artist, and that it in no respect resembles the antique more 
than in being the offspring of refined and unsophisticated 
feeling and elegant taste in the inventor. Victory is in the 
act of alighting, and beams with all the exquisite graces of 


* See his Essay in “ the Artist.” 
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Goeint transition. The whole figure has an air of lightness 

and self support, that is heavenly: and the idea of transient 
motion blending into placid repose, is so beautifully con- ~~ 
ceived and kept up, that the whole figure seems to partake of 

it. One of her feet scarcely touches, ifit does touch, the earth: 

her wings are closing: her drapery, spread by the swiftness of 

her descent, still floats loose: while her hair from the same 

cause, and being of still lighter substance, streams upward, ) 

and discovers a neck which Eneas might have mistaken for ( . - 
that of his mother *.—The sai sat on this monument 
is as follows. 


Sacred to the Memory 
1 Yee ngci ok 1,5 
RicHARD Runpie Buress, Esquire, 
Commander of h's Majesty’s ship the Ardent, 
who fell in the 43rd year of his age- 


while bravely supporting the honour 
of the British flag 
_ jna daring and successful attempt to break the enemy’s line 
: . near : 1 # 
Camperdowne, 
On the 11th of October 
MDCCXCVII. 
. His skill, coolness, and intrepidity eminently contributed 
; to a victory 
equally advantageous and glorious to his country. 
That grateful country, 
by the unanimous act of her legislature, 
enrolls his name | 
high in the list of those heroes 
who under the blessing of Providence 
have established and maintained her naval superiority, _ 
and her exalted rank among nations. 


* See Encid, lib. i. v. 402, &c. where Encas recognises Venus 
though in the disguise of a huntress, by the beauty of her neck. 
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Of the third’ species of monument, the only one yet 


erected in St. Paul’s, and that with which we shall close, for 
2 


the present, our review of public monuments, is the Alto- 


relievo to the memory of Caprain Ratpa Winter Mit- 


LER, of his: Majesty’s ship Theseus, by Joun Fraxman, 
R. A. | : 

It occupies one of the square pannels in the south tran- 
sept of the cathedral; and (being probably the only monu- 
ment of its kind in England) combines novelty and cheap- 
ness (recommendations,which we regret to say are but too 
much regarded in pertent Britain) with an high degree of ex- 
cellence. , 

‘The design is simple and Baa consisting of little more 
than a single thought which the sculptor has bodied forth. 
Britannia, and Victory, her foot resting on ‘a rudder, are 
hanging the medallion of Captain Miller upon a palm tree 
whereon is already inscribed St. VINCENT : 

| NILE - 
in both of which engagements Captain Miller bore an he- 
nourable part. To the right is seen the stern of the Theseus, 
and on the left the British lion. 


In the execution of this monument, the artist has kept in_ 


view the example of the great sculptors of antiquity, and 
has wisely adapted it to the light which it was to receive, 
and the lofty situation which it was to occupy. It is ac- 
cordingly characterised by the utmost breadth and simpli- 
eity. The composition is in the style of the best ages of 
Grecian art; the drawing excellent; the drapery unaf- 
fected, (that of Victory is particularly beautiful;) and the 
whole is boldly relieved, much in the manner of the cele- 
brated marbles of the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithee 
which have lately been brought from Athens = the Earl of 
Elgin. 

On a work of art so nobly simple and so devoid of extrin- 
sic ornament, but few words can with propriety be em- 


| 
; 
| 
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ployed. The allegory and sculpture are not more grand, terse, 
and impressive, than the inscription: nor is the latter, to the 
mind’s eye, more honourable tothe merit of the deceased, 
than to the virtuous friendship of those brave and modest. 
survivors who caused this monument to be erected. | 

It should be knewn to the reader that the monuments 
which have been raised at the expense of the public, to the. 
memory of ‘officers of Captain Miller’s rank, are tributes 
which have been paid to those only who have died in battle. 

This fact being known, the spectator is prepared to receive 

and enjoy the impression which the classical inseription on 
this monument can scarcely fail to make on his memory. It 
is as follows. 

This monument is raised to 
Carrain Rare Witter Miteterr, 
by 
HIS COMPANIONS IN VICTORY. 


Here is only a single fact recorded, but that fact is so lumi- 
nous and impressive, and suggests so many others, all of 
them so honourable to Captain Miller, to his brave and ex- 
emplary associates, and to human nature itself, that it kin- 
dies ali the warmest and best of our social affections ;, 


«« Raises the genius while it mends the heart, 
And makes mankind in conscious virtue bold.” 


It would perhaps be needless to say of how great import- 
ance are just and appropriate inscriptions toward the moral 
effect of sepulchral monuments: but a word or two on the 
dull, unimpressive prolixity of many of ours, as compared 
with the conciseness of those of the ancients, may not be 
useless to the taste of the reader. 

As nothing requires more compression of thought united 
with perspicuity of language, nothing in liteiature is more. 
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difficult to perform well. On the one hand i is the danger of 
that affectation of laconic brevity with which the French 
inscribed the tomb of Moliere, (* Here lies M oliere” ;) on 
the other is that of wearying attention by dilating into a te- 
dious detail of dates and. declamatory verbosity. i 

The purer taste of the Greeks, drew and confined attention 
to those facts alone, that were worthy of duration, and like — 
the hero of the Odyssey, “said no more than just the things 
they ought.” | 

Let any person of common reflexion, echsult his memory 
and feelings after reading the monumental inscriptions in St. 
Paul’s church. He will probably wish that Howard’s bio- 
graphy, and those other inscriptions which detail the dates 
when certain officers were promoted from rank to rank, were 
written in his book of reference ; and of the long inscrip- 
tion to Captains Moss and Riou, he will probably recoliect 
only the act of heroism which is related at the end: but the . 
inscription on Mr. Flaxman’s relievo .is dictated so much 
in the spirit of concise simplicity which is eminently con- 
spicuous in the monument itself, that the whole of it; with 

all its consequent truths, will, if we mistake not, be inde- ) 
lib] ly impressed on his memory. : 

But on this subject, the reader who is conversant in the 
French lan: guage, should read that part of the fourth book 
of Rousseau on Education, where he treats of Inscriptions 
with so much fine taste and feeling. In the best translation 
to which we can now refer (but which is far short of the 
original) the passage stands as follows. 


“There is a certain simplicity of taste which pene- 
trates the heart, and is to be found on in the writings of the 
ancients. In eloquence, in poetry, in every other species. of 
l'terature, as well as in history, you will find them abounding 
in subject matter, or facts, and sparing of their reflexions. 
Our modern authors, on the contrary, say but little in a 


i 
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- great many words. bar, to give us their judgment paper 


tually asa law, is not the way to form ours. 2 2 
i® Phé difference of these tastes is visible on public monu- 
ments, and even on tomb-stones, Ours are covered with | 
eulogiums: on theirs you might read facts. 

\ Sta viator, heroem calcas. 

“ Were I to meet with this epitaph, though on an antique 
monument, I should immediately conjecture it to be mo- 
dern; for nothing is so common with us as heroes, whereas’ 
they were very rare among the ancients. Instead of men- 
tioning that a man was a hero, they would have said what 
he had done to become so. With that hero’s epitaph com 
pare this of the effeminate Sardanapalus : : 

I built Tarsus and Anchale in aday, and now Iam dead. 

“Which says most to your understanding ?—The bom-. 
bast of our monumental style is only fit for the inflation of 
dwarfs: but the ancients drew men to the life, and we see 
that they were men. | 

$ Xenophon honouring the memory of some warriors who 
were treacherously murdered in the retreat of the ten thou- 
sand, says that “they died trreproachable in war and friend- 
ship.’ Thatisall; but in that plain, concise eulogium, you 


_ may perceive the fullness of the author’s heart. Wretched, 


must he be who is not struck with the beauty of that 
passage ! . 

“The following words were engraved ona marble stone at 
Thermopyle : 


d 


“ Traveller, ga and tell Sparta that we perished here in 
obedience to her sacred laws. 


“Tt is obvious that these words were not composed oy. the 
tig Ds of Inscriptions. 
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Tur BRomMANTIC AND PicTURESQUE SCENERY OF ENG-. 


LAND AND Watess, from Drawings made expressly* for 
this Undertaking by P. J. De Louruersoursc, Esa. 
R. A. with Historical and Descriptwe Accounts of the se- 
veral Places of which Views are given. Engraved by 


WittiaAM Picxerr, and coloured by Joan Cirarx.—. - 


London. Printed for Robert Bowyer, Pall Mall, by T. 
Bensley, Bolt Court. Price Five Guineas ! 


Here is all the pomp and parade of great names, without 


a shade of sterling goodness. It is like the head of Geo. LIT. 


upon a brass counter, or a Brumusham + halfpenny. 

Turning from the title page, we arrive ata “ View from 
CuHicwE tu Row, Essrx.”—He who expects to see Hainault 
forest, and that noble expanse of landscape beyond, through 
which winds the Thames, and which is bounded by the 
Kentish hills, will be miserably disappointed. None of 
these objects are visible here. The thing rather resembles 


those spacious dunghills in the neighbourhood of Chelsea _ 


and Hammersmith, which consist of the refuse of those 


vegetables—some more rotten and-others more recently lop- 


ped—which are sent to the London markets: which beau- 
tifal and savoury simile, gentle reader, would not inaptly 
apply to the foregrounds and foliage throughout the work. 
But we really cannot bring ourselves to the irksome task 
of commenting on this publication in detail. It must there- 
fore suffice to say that it is marked by no one trait of the 


* Made expressly,” &c. must, we suppose, be intended to convey 
to the credulous, an idea that they are better than they else would 
have been: but people should recollect that tobacco-stamps and dying- 


speech head-pieces, are also from drawings made expressly for the 


purpose. 
+ We hear that the copy-right and property of this publication has 
very lately found its way to Birmingham. 
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art of the great painter whose name it bears: not the faintest 
trace of the freedom, feeling, and fine taste in the delinea- 
tion’ of ‘landscape, for which Mr. De Loutherbourg has 
long been celebrated, will be found here. Nota form, nor 
a line of his, but is vulgarised—not a tree, nor a ‘figure, nor 
a stone, but disclaims him as its author. 

The publication consists of eighteen aquatinted and ¢o- 
Joured prints, (as if “ the romantic and picturesque scenery 
of England and Wales,” could be pourtrayed in eighteen 
views !) of which we cannot say any thing better than that 
they are gross and meretricious mockeries of Engraving and 
De Loutherbourg. There is not a single line inthe whole 
book that can with, propriety be called Engraving, and 
the colouring, isthe mere taudry and speckled egg-shell of 
De Loutherbourg, from whence the substantial and vital 
part is idly blown away. 

_ With those persons who can make use of their eyes, 
and have seen Mr. De Loutherbourg’s drawings, his  re- 
putation as a landscape painter will be in little, danger: 
they will only be surprised how that gentleman could proceed 
with the remainder of the drawings, after he had seen any 
of the prints—if he did see any -during the progress of the 
work. Those. who are not acquainted with his: merits, 
and the bold freedom, taste, and spirit with which he 
treats such subjects, may easily satisfy themselves, by compar- 
ing together a few copies of the work, that those things 
must be very unlike any single original, which bear so little 
resemblance to each other. 

The name of John Clark is given—not to the prints se- 
verally, but once for all in the title page—as that of the 
colourist: for the honour of, manhood we hope that John 
Clark is some little boy who has just attained an age when 
smearing gaudy: colours with a hair pencil may be forgiven, 
and that William Pickett the etcher (or engraver’ as he is 
called) is another of these young ‘Tyros, whom we would 
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timely advise to seek some other profession than etching, as 


-he shews himself entirely deficient in that sensibility to — 
the beauties of Nature’ or his master, without which no. 


youth can hope to succeed. Many a man, if warned in 
time, might have made very good copper-plates, who cuts 
put a very bad figure on them. 


’ No. I. of the BririsH GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS: with 

' some ‘Account of each Picture, and a Life of the Artist, by 
Epwarp Forster, A.M. FR. S. and S.A. Chaplain 
to his Grace the Duke of Newcastle. \ Price. Proofs, large 

- Paper and Type, three Guineas and a Half, common Im- 
pressions, two Guineas per Number. — Published’ by W. 
Miller, Albemarle Street, London. 1808. 


The Rev. Mr. Forster’s account of the pictures in his 
British Gallery, No. I, are characterised by the same turbid 
‘mixture of the semblance of accuracy with the reality of 
dullness, which it fell to our lot to notice in No.1: neither 
is the second number entitled to more commendation—it is 
scarcely entitled to so much—on the score ‘of selection of 
the subjects; and their adaptation to the talents of the 
artists who have been employed to execute the engravings. 
~ Without any native feeling for those arts on which he has 
undertaken to write for the public information, this gentle- 
man labours to be right, chiefly on certain points of trifling 
importance, and lets his readers see that he labours; yet 
aiter all he produces no one sentence of original feeling : 
nothing that any man will ever quote, except perhaps at an 
auction room, or on some other occasion of sale or bargain. 
He appears not to be a man who knows, or desires to explore, 
“the latent tracts, or giddy heights” of art: not one who 
is able to soar with his subject, leaving 
all meaner things _ 

‘To low ambition and the pride o-—~ 
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_ tasteless collectors. No: for this very tribe of tasteless col-. 
| lectors, he writes a register-book of names and dates, which 
when compared with the writings of Reynolds,  Fuseli, 
. Tresham, andthe few others who can write upon the sub- 
" « jeetiof pictures, is as the dry, dull, gazette style of Suetonius 
to the fervid feeling and manly eloquence of ‘Tacitus. 

We would not here be understood. to insinuate that we 
expect Mr. Forster to rise in rapture, and: obtrude his rap- 
_ tures, as every passing sun-beam gleams across the Arcadia 
that is before him. Certainly not. ‘The extreme of exces- 
-sive sensibility, especially if tinctured with affected refine- 
«ment, would be guite as little entitled to’ our approbation, 
_as that of stoical apathy. But those who purchase this gen- 

tleman’s company, have at least a right to expect a sieady 
and intelligent, not aninsensible, guide: a guide that will 
point out the grand-or beautiful features of the country, and 


| that will conduct them to. stations whence, looking beyond 
: the stream of common life, they may see far into those re- 
gions of felicity which the light of genius has gilded. 
To speak without a metaphor, we would argue that the 
subscribers to such a work as the British Gallery of En- 
-gravings is held out to be, have not only the clearest right 
to expect from its conductor the best engravings that can 
-now be performed, but also the best accounts of the merits 
_of the several pictures that may be introduced into the pub- 
ieation. We expect as much sensibility to the charms of _ 
Painting, and as much discreet power of oratory in the con- 
ductor to impartit, as might, by awakening kindred feelings. 
in his readers, teach them to enjoy what is really interest- 
ing, and with reason to admire what may be truly admi- 
rable, in the gallery which he displays. / 
. Yet, against misunderstanding and misrepresentation of 
_-our sentiments, it may not be altogether unnecessary to 
gguard.., | 
For a book on the fine arts to bé characterised by an 
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union of the semblance of accuracy with the reality of duil- 


ness, we-are aware is no light imputation‘on the taste and» 


wisdom of its author, and we are far from meaning by it, 
that Mr. Forster is. universally. inaccurate. On the eon- 


trary, we presume that he, takes all the care he can to be 


perfectly right as to the names of past and present possessors 
of the pictures which are the subjects of his remarks, and 
the dates when they were severally transferred: and he who 
will take this care, may without much difficulty be corfect. 
Hence Mr. Forster’s work as.a. book of reference, may save 
auctioneers and picture-dealers the trouble of some writing, 
_and may not be without its use to that tasteless tribe of col- 
lectors whom we have already noticed, who can only iden- 
tify a picture by tracing its migrations from one country to 
another, or from the hands of its former, ‘through those of 
its subsequent possessors. This, as it appears to us, is treating 
pictures (as W oolaston says) not as being what they are, and 
rather as articles of fashionable importance, than as pro- 
ductions of genius. It 1s moreover promoting the views of 
those who court Art for the. dowry she will bring, not for her 
heauty or her merits. ae > 

‘The praise that may be due to accuracy of this kind, let 
no man deny to Mr. Forster. What we mean when we 
speak of the semblance of accuracy, 1s principally observ- 
able when he comes to apply his office-desk rules and ledger 
book to the mensuration of merit, and the registering of 
genius. Thus the first subject in his second number is a 
Fiemisu Corracer painted by Isaac Van Osraps, who 
is generally allowed to be an inferior artist to his brother 
Adrian, 

As fav as respected the employment of words in this com- 
parison between the Ostades, connoisseurs have: hitherto 
been satisfied with this general acknowledgment of the in- 
feriority of Isaac. It was reserved for the writer before us, 
equally refined and precise in recording the dimensions of 


pote > 
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copper-plates *, : canvasses, pannels, and painters’ abilities, . 
to say (in his first sentence, that) “ had Isaac Ostade at- 
tained the same age as his elder brother Adrian did, it is 
more than probable that he would have arrived at almost 
equal excellence, and one. t author says that he would have 
surpassed him.” ; 

That Mr. Forster has been led to this exactness of dis- 
covery, by the extensive comparison which he has made be- 
tween the works of Adrian. Van Ostade and his brother 
Isaac, does not appear, and we must do him the justice to 
say that he does not arrogate it to himself, but rather ap- 
pears to be only extremely careful not to spill one drop of 
their extract of Ostade, in pouring from the Vials of M. 
Descamps, Pilkington, and Mr. Bryan “ of Piccadilly f,” 
into his own larger bottle. 

Pilkington, in more appropriate language, says of Isaac 
Ostade that “he died before he had arrived at. the perfection 
which years and experience might have given him; or per- 
haps he might have risen to a’ nearer degree of cua with 
his celebrated brother.” See Fuseli’s edit. p.3 
_ If however this comparison between the two Lele be 
of importance, why does not Mr. Forster, or some other of 
those excellent connoisseurs who are so very scrupulous 
‘about the comparative fame of the deceased brothers, look 
at the dates of Adrian’s pictures, and see which of them 


t 


* “As we have before stated, we cannot see any good reason for 
mentioning in every instance—or indeed in any—the exact dimensions, 
even to the smallest fraction, of an engraving which is before our eyes: 
but if it be necessary to Mr. Forster’s notions of strict propriety, we 
beg to submit to his consideration, whether it would not be better to 


»? as this is what he 


say, size of the engraving than “ size of the plate, 
really means. ‘The plate extends on every side far beyond the bounds 
of the engraving. 

+ M. Descamps i in «La Vie des Peintres Flamands, Allemands, et 
Hollandois.” 


t This is Mr. Forster’s designation of Mr. Bryan. 
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were painted at an earlier age than that at which Isaae 


died? since this, according to their mode of reckoning, ~ 


would settle the point at once, and in the most sabe tis: 
manner. 

We are next made acquainted that “ our (mistaken) Eng- 
lish writers probably formed their judgment [of the infe- 
rior merit of Isaac Ostade| from the specimens that were 
im their own country at the time when they wrote’—hby 
whieh the reader is given to understand that the said Eng- 
lish writers all wrote at one time :—“ while the French 


author (Descamps) was guided by the works of this master 
which he saw either at Paris, or in his tour through Plan- 5 


ders and Brabant.” | 

The comparison between. Isaac and Adrian (to whit the 
reader will please to allow the degree of interest and im- 
portance that seemeth best unto him) being brought to a 
elose, we are with commendable propriety informed, that 
“it is not in this country that we must in general look for 
the best specimens of Isaac’s abilities;’ but that “ the 
present picture, which represents a close home scene, 
evinces much greater power, as well in pencilling, as in 


truth of colouring and strength and richness of effect, than 
any works by this artist that have hitherto been seen in Eng- 


land.” All this we believe to be very true: it is the gold 
of Mr. Forster’s part of the present Number, and pity 
would it be that it should be lost in the alloy. The account 


eloses with rather a prolix journal of the travels of the picture. 


from Ostade’s painting-room to Paris, and’ from Paris to 
London, and a register of who have heen its possessors from 
time to time. 


The subject of the next engraving is a portrait, said to be 
of Satvaror Rosa, and painted by himself. 

Tn his selection of subjects for this publication, Mr. For- 
ster says “he has been guided in a great measure by their 
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excellence *;” but surely that cannot “have been the case’ 
in the portrait before us. In choosing the present picture. 
he must either have heen guided in a great measure by its 
want of excellence, or his judgment in pictures must be 
“much worse than we could have supposed. In truth we are’ 
not certain but that a man of taste in fine art, might have 
found i in the noble collections which are enumerated i in the 
prospectus the number of pictures which Mr. Forster pro- 
poses to’ publish, (viz. 100,) without including any one of 
of those which we have -yet seen engraved in his work ; so 
far, in our estimation, is the selection of the ‘first six sub- 
jects from being what it ought to have been. 

| Be this as it may: the portrait before us is said to be that: 
of Salvator Rosa. Now it is not unworthy of remark—nay, 
it even calls for animadversion—that the editor’s especial 
care to identify and trace the histories of the pictures intro= 
duced into his work—on which point, as we have already 
noticed, he is particular to an excess—should fail him here, 
precisely in the place where it would have been of most 
value. This portrait is in itself but an indifferent perform 
ance, to say no worse of it; and if it be not the portrait of 
Salvator Rosa, or of some other distinguished man, can be 
regarded but as of very little worth. The circumstances 
then, which should confer on this, engraving, a praise- 
worthy, or at least a passable, rank in the estimation of the 
subscribers, are here withheld; and the withholding is. ren- 
dered the more conspicuous, by the superabundance of tes- 
-timony with which we are presented in the case of the’ Os- 
tade which has jnst passed in review, as well as on other 
occasions, | | 

Instead of this kind of evidence of its being the portrait of 

~Sarvaror Rosa, Mr. Forster seems to think that a broad, 
general, but unfounded, (as we shall presently shew,) asser 


* See his Prospectus. 
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tion of his own, and a very general description of his person 
by Batista Passari, from which it in some respects differs, 
will here be quite sufficient. 

He says “there is every reason to suppose it very riage 
resembled him, [Salvator Rosa] from the strong marks of: 
individuality in the countenance.” 


In calling this a broad, general assertion, we have per- 
haps, as critical reviewers, been too mild: it being proba- 
bly the first time that any man who has taken upon himself 
the arduous and important office of a writer on Art for the 
public information, has had the assurance, or the ignorance, 
. or the inadvertency, to offer that to the public as proof of a. 
certain picture being the portrait of a particular individual, 
which at the most, can only be received as evidence of its 
being a portrait. What! because there is individual mark- 
ing in the countenance, must the individual whom it re- 
presents, perforce be Salvator Rosa ? 

We have before. stated that, neither does this print ex- 
actly correspond with Batista Passari’s description of Salva- 
tor Rosa’s person. Passari says that this painter’s hair was 
black, whereas it is not so represented in Mr. Forster’s plate ; 
and (though he speaks’ of his eyes) does not say that he 
squinted, whereas in the engraving, he squints not a little. 

The reader who is versed in old prints will probably re- 
collect an etching (we believe by Worlidge) of Salvator 
Rosa’s portrait, in profile—at least of a head which is called 
by his name, and is introduced into Richardson’s book ‘on 
Painting. We do not lay much stress on this profile, and 
shall therefore only say that it does not corroborate what 
we read and see in Mr. Forster’s publication.—After all, the 
reader will have the candour to observe (and particularly 
Lord Grosvenor, if he should do us the honour to become 
our reader) that we do not afirm the picture in his collec- 
tion not to be the portrait of Salvator, but only that the 
writer before us has left his readers unsatisfied upon a point 
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where satisfaction was peculiarly desirable, and where he 
had previously given us most reason to expect it. 

Upon evidence quite as insufficient (namely, the mere 
circumstance of the man whose portrait this may be, being 
represented as holding a pen,) Mr. Forster has pronounced 
this to be the portrait of a Poet. He says Salvator Rosa 
“ here represents himself as a poet.” As well might Mr. 
Forster be mistaken for a poet, beqatise: he is sometimes seen 
with a pen in his hand. | 

It is painful and, even troublesome (we fear to the reader 
as well as writer) to follow this gentleman wherever he 


shews a want of critical accuracy or common observation : 


he adds to the above sentence, “and as it were in the very 
act of writing.” Now the reader who will be at the trouble 
of turning to this print, will see at a glance, that the person 
represented, is not in the very act of writing. He has a 
pen in his hand, but is evidently employed, as Mr. Forster 
ought himself to be more employed than he has been—vi- 
delicet—in thinking what he should write. 


We next open upon a very fine picture by Rempranpt, 
which to our simple apprehension represents a’ very good 
good boy saying his prayers to a very good-tempered, pious, 
placid, sort of a comfortable old lady; who has just taken 
off her spectacles and closed the prayer-book, choosing to 
rely on her own recollection for the accuracy of the re- 
mainder of an often-repeated prayer. | | 

“This is what it appears: and as the painter has no- 
where written on it SAMUEL AND Ext; and asthe value of 
the picture in no degree depends on its being supposed. to 
be intended for this subject, it would have been quite as 
well for the reputation of the parties concerned, including 
Rembrandt as well as Mr. Forster, if it had not been called 
by a name which really makes him who painted, or him 
who christened it—or both of them—appear ridiculous. 

3A Qe 
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We must however do the reverend conductor the justice 
to say that though he has thus entitled it, he writes with 
much - less assurance of certainty here, than in the case of 
the Vandyck which tohim appeared a Paris, in No. J. He 
delivers himself with some hesitation, and even confesses his 
doubts. He says in one place, “if such be allowed to be - 
the subject ;”? and in another, “ the character of Eli is not 
very dignified, and at the first glance, the figure ‘has, from 
the robes of the Jewish priesthood, very much the character — 
ofa woman :” but why the robes of the Jewish priesthood, 
which were never worn by women, and do not much re+ 
semble those which are, should suggest this similitude, or 
give birth to this doubt, we are at some loss to conjecture. 
Granting however that this writer might be naturally led to 
suppose these things, we have to observe that the dress in 
which the old lady is attired, is not that of the Jewish 
priesthood. Ignorant as Mr. Forster asserts Rembrandt 
- to have been, he knew more of this dress than the reve- 
rend Divine before us, having actually introduced something 
very like it, in “ the Woman taken in Adultery,” lately 
purchased by Mr. Angerstein; in his “ Hece Homo,” and 
in various other of his works: while in the present pic- 
ture here is no breast-plate, no mitre, no ephod, no al-+ 
ternation of little bells and pomegranates round the skirts 
of the robe, and, in short, none of those sacerdotal orna- 
ments which have been so often painted and so ‘often de+ 
scribed. . 

Now, if Rembrandt, neglected propriety of costume, he 
courted picturesque richness; and in selecting his subjects 
and composing his pictures, seems to have preferred objects 
ii proportion as they were in themselves analogous to his 
own powers’ and feelings as a painter: wherefore it’ may 
fairly be presumed that in painting Eli, he would not have 
dispensed with objects so inviting to his pencil, as the beard 


i 
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of anold man, and the sparkling and variegated splendour 
of the-dress of the high priest. 

When these things are reflected on, we’ feel entirely dis- 

_posed to acquit Rembrandt in -the present instance, of the 
absurdity of introducing spectacles and books so many een= 
turies before either of them was invented, as well as of the 
other ridiculous absurdities which ate involved in Mr. For- 
ster’s denomination of this picture. ‘There seems to be not 
the least occasion for English commentators to make the 
Patch and Flemish painters appear worse than they really 
are, with regard to knowledge of costume. 

- Butscarcely less ridiculous is the gravity with which this 
writer, in his laboured and languid manner, affects to have 
‘discovered what every person whois at all conversant with 
the Dutch school, or who has even orily read of it, must 
know so well, namely, that “the mode in whichthe Dutch 


| and Flemish painters generally treated historical subjects, 
| was net of that dignified and grand cast se constantly seen 
in the Italian schools, founded, as many of them were, upon 
the antique. if too there were any chscurity in the subject 
itself, the system of the former masters did not tend to un- 
fold * it. Their custom of making every thing subservient 
to the character of their own country, too frequently threw. 
a greater ¢ cloud over—what required some skill to explain. 
Their total inattention to character, costume, incidental and. | 
appropriate detail, together with their flagrant violation of 
all unity of plan and subject, frequently rendered many of 
their historical works still more perplexed }” 


* Mr. Forster, we must suppose, has known instances of obscurity 
being unfolded, and unfolded by the tendency of a system ! 
+ This seems to be a very pertinent allusion, certainly to—the forgy 
banks of the Dutch canals. | 
* Than what? the reader may.perhaps enquire, but we cannot in- 
» form him ; he is arrived at the end of the paragraph, and it cannot be 


supposed to mean more perplexed than the author. 


f 
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All this—Mr. Roetes has for the frat time discovered! 


We should not have cited this paragraph if the writer had 
not immediately added, “ the present picture gave rise to these 
remarks”’—which, Mr. Forster must excuse us if we say 
—is impossible. He must excuse us, if we say that the 


present picture did not give rise to Mr, Forster’s remarks on 


the Dutch school, but the remarks of others on that school 
gave rise to his comments on the Rembrandt which is be- 
foré us: for how could the present picture give rise to these 
remarks ?>—Alas ! how must the selection cf such a guide 


as Mr. Forster, to conduct us through such a work as the. 


present is held forth.to be—a British Gallery ! appear in 
the eyes of intelligent foreigners ? 


‘The account which follows this is of a Hoty Famiry by 
Muritro. It is muchin the same dull and presing style 
as the preceding, and contains very little about the Holy 
Family, being chiefly calculated to inform us of the scarcity 
of Spanish pictures, and the difficulty of obtaining them. 

In the first sentence, instead of writing simply, we know 
but little of Spanish artists, Mr. Forster writes “we are said 
to know but little of Spanish artists, and it as an assertion 
undoubtedly founded upon truth ;” aud a little lower, instead 
ef saying it is more than probable that many of the pictures 
in this country which are supposed to be Spanish, are in 
fact copies, (for this is what he means,) he says, “ It is more 


than probabie that no inconsiderable number of the Spanish. 


pictures, supposed to be inthis country, are in fact copies.” ” 

Mr. Forster next presents us with a full, true, and parti- 
cular account of the “two modes in which (according to 
him) the works of Spanish artists have reached this coun- 
try”—But as the reader has probably, ere this, had enough 
of Mr. Forster: the dull, the prosing, the insipid, the 
mistaken Mr. Forster: we shall proceed to notice the En- 
gravings coutained in his second number, beginning with—; 
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A Fiemisu Corracge, painted by Isaac Van Osrape, 
and engraved by James Firrier, A. R. A. 

In allusion to the felicitous manner in which he treated 
low, bootish, subjects, it has been emphatically said of the 
elder Ostade, that he raised flowers trom a dunghill. This 
may also be applied to the most successful efforts of his 
younger brother: but when Mr. Fittler treats such subjects, 
it may almost be said that he raises a dunghill without 
flowers. ‘That breadth and congeniality of style and touch, 
which seems without effort to create its objects; which be- 
guiles our eye and surprises our judgment into implicit ad- 
miration, and which calls for, while it almost inspires, a 
congenerous mode of treatment in the engraver ;—here Mr. 
Fittler is sadly deficient. What seems the result of fortu- 
nate carelessness in the painter, is in the engraver mere 
labour, and often labour in vain. . 

Let the reader compare the faces (particularly that of the 
sitting female) of Ostade, with those of Mr. Fittler; let 
him further. compare the boy’s hair; the woman’s gown; 
the man’s naked leg, the dog, the straw thatch, and the 
ground of the picture, with those in the engraving, and he 
will readily perceive all that difference in the execution, 
which is occasioned by the presence and the absence of 
feeling in the respective artists —If these passages had been 
“no better in Ostade’s s painting than they are in. Mr. Fittler’s 
engraving, the former never would have travelled so far as 
Mr. Forster has written, nor have found its way into Mr. 
Hibbert’s collection. 

The style of execution of Mr. Fittler’s cottage walls and 
door, is somewhat better ; but here, as well as in the thatch 
and ground, in proportion as he approaches light, or the 
eye of the spectator, and should become more playful aie 
tasty, he is stiff and tasteless. 

This engraving—not tls engraving alone, but every en- 
graving of this kind, may he brought into an improving 


? 
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comparison with those of “the Cottagers.” and “ the Joetnd 


Peasants” by Woollett and Browne, after Du Sart, which 
afford the best criterion of the capabilities of the engraver’s 
art in the treatment of rustic subjects, that this or any other 
country has ever produced, and which no collection of prints 
should be without. Ulappily for this art, the performances 
of engravers do not, like those of stage players and mu- 
sicians, live merely in recollection and’ “report, and Mr. 
Fittler might easily, if he had pleased, have had the Ple- 
“mish Cottages of Woollett and Browne, after’ Du Sart, be- 
side him, whilst engraving this of Adrian»Ostade, and as 
far as style may be corrected or formed, or Jong practice in 


the art of characteristically expressing the various surfaces ~ 


of natural objects, be modified by sensibility of observation 
and just «comparison, Mr, Fittler might have benefitted 
by the merits of these unparalleled prints, while he avoided 
the defeets and indiscretions, into» which Woollett has im 
certain passages been led by imitating Wille rather than 
Nature and Du Sart. | 

It behoves us: however to speak on such a rile with 
delicacy, though not with reserve. That practical skill and 


critical information, may be drawn from the same fountain, . 
may be adduced in proof of its purity, but we seem to have . 


small right to recommend any’particular mode of study to 
an artist.. We are ever far from, meaning that the style of 
an engraver should be narrowed by the practice of his pre- 
decessors, and would therefore be understood in this place to 
speak rather with reference to the taste of such of our 
readers as would improve in’ critical discernment, than to 
Mr. Fittler’s professional habits. ) 

Let then the critic in Engraving, or him who would be- 
come so, compare, absractedly from the chiaroscuro, the 
drawing, and style of engraving of this print_of Mr. Fitt- 
ler, with those mentioned. abovey as well as with Ostade’s 
original picture: let him compare the varying art of Wool- 
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lett and Browne in expressing old weather-worn planks and 
tiles, moss-grown thatch, and crumbling plaster walls, with 
along et cetera of picturesque detail: let him compare the 
trees, and the ground, bare in some parts, grassy in others, 
and every where free and tasteful, with precisely the same 
species of objects in the print now under review. The 
comparison will afford. him a much better comment, both 
on Mr. Fittler’s engraving and Mr. Forster’s management, 
(or judgment in adapting subjects to the respective talents of 
the artists on his list,) than any words of ours can impart. 

It is but justice to add, that the general effect of this 
print is good: the shadows and middle-tints are deep- 
toned, like those of Ostade, while they are sufficiently clear. 
- Yet the white drapery about the woman’s head is perhaps 

rather too much of alight spot, and a little of that mossy _ 
character which is expressed in the ground behind him, 
should have been admitted between the feet of the standing, 
or rather leaning, peasant. By the way, though ‘this pea- 
sant is evidently leaning forward, here is no staff to sustain 
his weight. Can it be that. Mr. Fittler has omitted the 
staff? -No—he istoo careful. But the anonymous and ir- | 
responsible copyist, who stands between the engraver and 
the original picture, may, and perhaps to his inability or in- 
attention, should be in part ascribed that air of silly brutality 
in the principal man, and that quizzicality of countenance in 
the woman, which seems like the caricature of the rustic 
countenances of Ostade. | , 


¢ 


Porrrair of ——, engraved by J. Nracie from a copy 
of a picture by SALVATOR Rosa in the collection of Harn 
GROSVENOR. 

This portrait is (to our view) evidently the work of aman 
whose native talent has flagged under the apathy of the pub- 
lic: of one who, as we fear has been the case with others of 
his profession, has gradually and insensibly sunk into a habit 
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of substituting such method-as is acquired in the mere 
trammniels of practice, for his former feeling ; who now works 
rather than engraves ; whose hand continues to proceed me- 


chanically, whilst his mind, having ceased to take an active | 


part, is rather amused, than exercised or engaged. 

We should be grieved to say this of an artist in any coun- 
try, but more especially in our own. If the fine arts were 
virtually represented in parliament, as commerce, and agri- 
‘culture, and thé learned professions are represented—then 
might sbme Pericles arise, and, claiming for his country that 
it might be regarded as the principal seat of commerce, 

proceed (to no very distant inference) to argue that it should 
consequently be, and might soon become, the emporium of 
the world for all that is commercial in fine art: we do not 
mean (as has somewhere been said) merely because superi- 
ority im art will ensure us superiority in manufactures— 
though this would be a necessary and a salutary consequence 
—but upon much higher principles :—and then might the 
professional talents of such artists as Mr. Neagle, meet with 
appreciation and encouragement. 

But the Arts are not represented either nominally or virtue 
ally: and to claims and considerations. of this nature, as 
Mr. Shee has beautifully said— 


«« Each eye is vacant, and each heart is cold.” 


The same, blindness and indifference has existed toward 


merit in Engraving, that we have regretted in our review of 


sculptured monuments, to observe in the public toward the 
art of the Statuary. How different has been the fate of 
Music! ‘Thestatuary and the engraver. have gratilied and 
chirmed the tasteful mind, with all the sweet tones, all the 
delicaté transitions and demi-semi distinctions, and all the 
powerful execution, of Giardini or Viotti; whilst of their 
commercial, political, and moral auditory, some have tattled 
or laughed, others have eaten their dinners, whilst so few 
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have listened, that, as in the present instance, the pro-- 
fessor has sickened at the public insensibility, and has Te= 
laxed those nerves of studious exertion which he once 
stretched, and would have continued to stretch, with pleas- 
ure. Failing to call forth sympathy from the public, he has 
ceased to hope for it. However soaring his professional 
aims may once have been, they now stop at the degree 
which raarks the limit of his employer’s knowledge, or the 
average taste of the Loudon collectors; and we perceive in 
this engraving, and lament, that an irksome and paralysing 
experience, has tamed down the native professional talent of 
Mr. Neagle to the trading level, from whence we may in- 
deed hope, but cannot expect to see it arise, until it is per- 
ceived that Engraving as well as Music, has powers to 
charm and delight. - ‘ 4, 

That a brighter day is now dawning upon our benighted 
taste, there is some reason to-suppose. | , 

The great prevailing fault ef the engraving before us, is 
want of energy. We have not seen the original picture, 
but can searcely believe that Salvator Rosa, in e ntriving 
the chiaroseuro of this picture, can have left a form so cut- 
ting and ugly, as extends from the face round the shoulder 
and down the arm of this portrait. Neither the face nor 
drapery has any such predominating and characteristic course 
of lines, as we conceive should be employed in engraving 
after this master; and the hand—Mr. Neagle’s best friends 
must allow that’he has made but a bad hand of it. 


FitTurr’s REMBRAN DY, engraved eee a copy by P. P. 
RerNaG e, of the original picture in the possession of the 
Marauis OF STAFFORD. 

This is in our estimation, the best engraving that Mr, 
Fittler has yet produced for the British Gallery of Engrav-’ 
_ings: yet as we have before observed, universal closeness of 
texture, is not characteristic of the pictures of Rembrandt. 
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_ The chief riditit of this painter, as is well known, resided 
in his chiaroscuro, and this Mr. Fittler has here rendered 
with considerable fidelity: yet some merit must be allowed 
to his colouring, and to the creative felicity of his penciling. 
Now the varieties of colour, which the engraver who under- 
takes to translate Rembrandt, undertakes to suggest, it is 
clear can never be successfully suggested by universal close- 
ness of texture. 

It is true that Rembrandt himself, in etching after his own 
pictures, adopted a close system of lines—so close, that the 
lines severally, are scarcely discernible: but then he aimed 
at no more than effect of chiaroscuro. om 

This however is the best print from. Mr. Fittler’s graver, 
that we have yet had the pleasure of reviewing. The sha- 
dows are deep, and the light is bright, without harshness 5 
and the countenance of the old woman and face of the boy 
much resemble Mr. Reinagle’s copy. 


a oo 


Heatn’s Horny FAaMILy, engraved from a copy ofa pic- 
ture by Muritio, in the collection of Henry Hops, Esq. 
Unless this plate has been ill printed, there is a want of 
science in the engraving. Being somewhat disappointed 
in the first impression which met our view, and fearful of 
imputing that to the engraver which we know is sometimes 
the fault of the printer, and eyen of the paper which re- 
celves the impression, we have examined others, but still 
find the same want of mello niys sweetness, and subor- 
dination of parts. . 
_ The print does not display a rich deep-toned brightness 
softening into neutral tints, such as we expected from Mr. 
Heath when working after Murillo: but rather the crudity 
of a picture fresh from the easel of an indifferent harmonist. 
The original is remarkable for a peculiar sweetness. and 
mellowness in its tones. There is a grey haziness mingling 
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with the colours in various degrees, in ‘the half-tints and 
shadows, which acts as a common bond of union to the 
brightness of their lights, in which the engraving is so de- 
ficient, that it rather suggests the idea of having been done 
from a modern crayon picture of Mr. Russell, than from:an 
oil picture mellowed by age, and from the hand of Murillo. 
It resembles those musical compositions wherein tay be 
observed, a feeble attempt at an ostentatious superstructure of 
harmony, unsupported by any firm basis of melody. 

There is more of the master—more of what we should 
have wished, and indeed,did expect, to have seen pervading 
the whole performance—in the foreshortened head of Joseph, : 
than any where else in the print. Here both the face and 
hair are executed with much taste ; and had this head formed ' 
a print of itself, we should have admired it. It was a difficult 
task to execute well, and yet it is well executed. There is also 
some very good engraving in the face and neck of the Ma- 
donna; but the indefinite and exquisite felicity of indication 
about the eyes, for which Bartolozzi is so famous in subjects 
of this kind, is here wanting, particularly in the off eye: 
and the style of engraving of the infant Jesus is rather. silvery 
than fleshy. : 
The fingers of the right biiad of the Masianga are beauti- 
fully engraved: but the palm is not well drawn, nor the 
hand well set on to the wrist: this, with the want of deli-— 
cate junction between the fingers and palm, destroys the in- 
tended grace of the painter, and givesa degree of affectation 

tothe whole hand. 

It is not-altogether the fault of the engraver that the bap 
of the infant Jésus is also ill drawn: it is so sausage-like, 
that we ought perhaps rather to say, it is not drawn. ‘The 
hands and feet and left arm are much better, but his right: 
thigh again, too much resembles the comparison we have 
made above, and there is not the least indication ef a joint 
hetween the back part of the leg, and the thigh. 


The danas ait gw breasts of the Mintlocwielael she. has 
any—is not engraved with the usual ability of this artist: 


the right side does not correspond in style with the left, and’ 
hardly seems the work of the same hand; while that over: 


her right arm and 
Heath’s eminence in this part of bis art. 

‘The back-ground does not act its part well. In particular 
the bole of the tree which should be behind the shoulder of 
Joseph, seems to come before i it, and the whole of this tree 


is i drawn, and worse engraved. 


Westrongly suspect that the lines of the graver are too’ 
generally evident throughout the shadows of this print,” 
more especially in those of the draperies; and that more’ 


frequent crossings and more judicious partial obscurity, 
would have given us more of the beauty of Murillo. 
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COLOURED LwiPRESSIONS 


Of the Brrrisn GALLery or Prcorures, (No. 1.) ender the: 
Supertitendance of H. TresHam, R.A. W.Y. pijaieay Xe 


¥. se A, and P. W. TomKIns. reba, 
(Concluded Srom our last F - 


} 


‘ 


At the close of the former part of our review of this work, 
it will probably be recollected that we combated at some 


length the vulgar notions respecting the colourmg ef en- 


gravings, and laid down the general principles upon, which: 
we conceived that the art of Painting should not be blurred’ 


and confounded in the public opinion with that of Engrav- 


ing; nor the latter be regarded either asa feeble, or even as) 
an eficient, means of copying the former. We return to 
our promise of endeavouring to shew how far the utmost! 
efforts which have yet been made to subvert our principles— 
this praise we are ‘willing to allaw to the exertions of Messrs.’ 
‘Tresham, Otdey, and ‘Tomkins—serve to-confirm their truth. 


knee is much more worthy - Mr. 
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it is painful to have said, and to have still to say, such 
things as we must say, in the presence of such men as 


Messrs. Tresham and Ottley. Qur situation here, somewhat 


resembles that of the young Romans who saw Cato reeling — 
who blushed and turned aside: yet we shall not turn aside ; 
and if we blush, it isa Roman blush—it i Is not for ourselves. 
When their temporary intoxication shall pass away, 
Messrs. Tresham and Ottley must know full well that me- 
diocrity in fine art (if the bull may be suffered to run) is 
worse than of nothing worth. ‘They must know that it 
would be for the benefit of society if middling painting, 


middling poetry, middling sculpture, and middling art of | 


every kind, were burned ; because it dissipates attention, and 
by clogging the wheels of the mental machinery, retards the 
progress of taste. What was the chief canse of Grecian ex- 
eellence, but the excellence of the models that were always 
before the eyes of the Greeks, and from which their eon- 
templation was not diverted by such numerous and trivial ob- 
jects as are ever forcing themselves on the attention of the 
moderns? | 

Upon this consideration, and on the futility and folly of 


“ exertions’ made to render imitable what is valued because . 


it is iimitable, and of the “ perseverance’ employed to 
render the feelings of Genius reducible to mechanical prac- 


tice, we shall chiefly rest the cause which we haye under- 


taken to advocate. 
The conductors with great truth observe (see their pro- 
spectus) that “the celebrity of many of the most approved 
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‘masters is founded on their excellence in eclouring.” In 
printing coloured impressions, and in colouring prints, after 
these very masters—especially such among thém as com- 
bine dexterity of penciling with brilliancy of colour—the 
present scheme will be found to fail most in its execution. 
That surely cannot be radically right which is most subject 
to failure where success is most desivable; ; nor would any man, 
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we should suppose, be very forward to promote a scheme of 
Fine Art, of which the projector should be obliged to allow 
that in the principal respect, indeed, it would probably not 
“succeed. ) : 
Fyt, Teniers, and Vandyck, are among the number of 
those who are justly esteemed inimitable, for the beauty and 
harmony of their colours, and dextrous management of their 
pencils. If children could be brought, even in the way of 
copying, to pencil and colour like Fyt, ‘Teniers, or Vandyck, 


which Messrs. Tresham, Ottley, and Tomkins know cannot. 


be done, those masters would lose their high reputation. 
‘To talk therefore of emulating the merits of a finely coloured 
and beautifully pencilled picture, (either by calling forth 
abilities, or otherwise,) so as to meet the eye, and deserve.a 
place in the cabinet, of a man of taste---and to do this on 
prints by the score or by the hundred---is little less ridiculous 
than to talk of amachine for playing on the violin or organ, 
or of a mill for making verses. 

When we compare the pomp with which this coloured 


part of the work is announced, with the subsequent appear- 


ance of the little coloured landseapes, or even with the co- 
loured Rubens, it is like the recent firing (Sept. 16) of 
the park and tower guns, to announce---British failure ; 
and alike subjects those who have the direction of “ the 
persevering and ameliorating talents of the country,” to the 
suspicion of weakness, mistake, or treachery.  * 

But it is some satisfaction, because it argues the dawning 
of a betterera of taste, toobserve that the public is begin- 
ning to look beyond the specious colouring of a flowery 
prospectus. .This of the British Gallery of Engravings, dif- 
iers from other things of its kind, in its more assuming toné. 
Where others have been content with courting our appro- 
bation, this carries with ita seeming authority, and thinks 
itself entitled to command our praise. © Its pretensions are of 
the highest kind. The proprietors profess to “ depend on 
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the intrinsic merit and: originality of their design: “they 
flatter themselves. that their undertaking will merit the ap- 
‘probation of every lover and judge of the fine arts ;” and 
they say that “in exhibiting their prospectus, no uncertain 
lights are held out, nor is the votary of taste solicited to 
embark ona voyage of discovery *.” 

Yet, confident a8 the conductors would have us suppose 
they feel, and strong and implicit as they profess their reli- 
ance to be on the artists who are engaged to perform this in- 
trinsically meritorious and original work, it is well worthy 
of remark, that on the subject of colouring they betray a 
consciousness which might well lead a shrewd observer 
to suspect that all was not sound at the bottom. W hen they 
speak of coloured prints they seem afraid that people, will. 
immediately tl think of the trumpery smearings which thrust 
themselves upon our notice at every corner, and have con- 
verted almost every print-shop into a mere shop of toys; 
and to obviate this impression, they inform us (in page 5 of 
the quarto prospectus) that “ to the world at large, it is not 
a matter now to he ascertained, how far the persevering and 
ameliorating talents of the country lead to the discovery of 
new perfections not only in science and the mechanical arts, 
but also in the studies that tend to promote the refinement of 

taste.” ) 

It follows, that though no uncertain lights are held out, 
and though the votary of taste is NoT solicited to embark on 
avoyage of discovery, he is most clearly solicited to stand 
onthe shore, pay for the enterprise, and await its success, 
while the persevering and ameliorating talents embark. 

How long he is to wait, God only knows. He was pro-_ 
mised a number “on the first day of every month;” but as 
nearly three quarters of a year have elapsed since the publi- 
-eation of No.1, and no No. II has yet made its appearance, 


* See the last sentence and former pages of their prospectus. 
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jwe suspect that Messrs. Tresham, Ottley, and Tomkins have, 
ventured “on asea of troubles,” where their progress has 


been retarded by hidden rocks and quicksands, and that they_ 


are now “ bound in shallows and in difficulties.” Indeed we 
know that in the nature of thin gs it cannot be otherwise. 
Weare now, ourselves, arrived at a difficulty. We can- 
not produce to the reader the original pictures, with which 
he ought to compare the coloured, impressions of No. I. 
With permission ot the Marquis of Stafford and Mr. Henry 
Hope, he may, however, overcome this difficulty---if after 
eeing the little great things of the first series, he can enter- 
tain an idea that they can possibly be copies of the colouring 
of Francisco Mola, Salvator Rosa, Claude, and the Poussins. 
For ourselves we must frankly confess, than when Tom 
‘Thumb entered after the flourish of trumpets, we were a 
little surprised. 
The abilities which have been called forth and employed 
on this seties, are such abilities as we have but too often 
witnessed before: such as are possessed by most girls and 
boys, and such as are inferior to some that were called forth 
some thirty years ago, by Messrs. Goodnight and Co. in 
Warner-Street, Coldbath Fields, who sold their British gal- 
leries of Pictures in quires to the toy-shops, which retailed 
them to the London misses and masters at one penny, and 


twopetice per sheet; for at that time—notwithstandIng what. 


flatterers say of our fashionable refinements—a due distance 
was preserved inthe public mind, between such childish toys 
as were then manufactured, and such engravings as were 
worthy of the portfolio of the connoisseur, and were -then 
produced by Sir Robert Strange, Vivares, Woollett, Barto- 
lozzi, the elder Rooker, &c. &e. | 

When bousters talk of calling forth; every one thinks of a 
passage in Shakespear which is become trite from its exceél- 
letice : : butat least it would have heen no more than a pro- 
per marl? of respect to the public and to themselves, if the 
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conductors had made the experiment, so as to have ascer- 
tained whether the aforesaid abilities would come when they 
were called, before they talked of not embarking on voyages, 
_ and noé holding forth uncertain lights. 

The colouring of the Rubens is far better than that of the 
sheet of little landscapes and the two sacramcnts after, Pous- 
sin, and might put the generality of the print-shop windows 
of the present day to the blush, if they had not already so 
entirely lost all delicacy of complexion, as to be past blush- 
ing. Yet even here we are at variance, and at issue, with 
Messrs, ‘Tresham, Ottley, and ‘Tomkins. 

Mr. Cardon’s engraving, as we have before stated, is a 
very praiseworthy performance ; being an excellent transla; 
tion of a favourite picture of Rubens. Why is not this sa- 
tisfactory? Why must the barriers between. two beautiful 
and interesting arts be broken down, aud their (consequent- 
ly) ill-defined provinces be laid waste in order to satisfy the 
inordinate desires. of tasteless sensualists, or fill the coffers of 
free-booters ? . 

To ordinary observers who see only a single coloured im- 
pression, and who do not see Mr. Uwins’ drawing nor Ru- 
bens’ original, the colouring, supported as. it,is by Mr. Car- 
don’s excellent engraving, peering through. its defects like 
the sun through a murky atmosphere, may appear passable 
enough; and as the bosom of a woman taken. in adultery, 
may be either red with blushes,. or pale with apprehension, 
and the countenance of a scribe or a pharisee either florid or 
phlegmatic—such observers may perhaps be satisfied. We 
vehture to add that such alone will be satisfied. Those'who 
come prepared to expect, and qualified to discern, what is 
exquisite in Art, if they cannot compare the coloured im- 
pressions with the original picture, will at least require from . | 
the publishers an opportunity of comparing them with each 
other, and will be at no loss to perceive such differences as 
we have mentioned above—differences which we should 
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imagine would be almost sufficient to lead even negligent 
observers to infer that these coloured commodities cannot all 
be such “ finished, faithful, representations” of the colouring 
of Rubens, as the prospectus in capitals teaches us to ex- 
pect. ofl 
The very differences which are mentioned above, were 
gross and palpable among the five impressions which were — 
inspected and compared together by our society, and the 
back-ground figures, particularly that which is ssid to have 
been painted from Vandyck, exhibited marks of still less ta- 
lent in the colourist, and still less attention to Rubens. 

Now, while it is clear that coloured»prints differing from 
each other, cannot all be finished faithful representations of 
the same original picture, it should be recollected as a peculiar 
felicity of the Engraver’s art, that whenja finished, faithful 
translation of an original is once produced, such as we are 
here presented with from the graver of Mr. Cardon, the im- 
pressions are all alike—all equally resemble the original, or 
do not vary, but as the plate slowly wears under the st of 
the printer. 

‘The reader will please to bear in mind that our aiabiaions. 
as it respects the colourists of prints, rests thus. It is not 
denied that when such men as Mr. Stothard or Mr. Uwins 
copy Rubens, their copies are in every respect worthy of the 
original: such copies we have seen from both their pencils. 
It is granted that he who could produce a copy so exquisite as 
to satisfy a tasteful and critical eye, in one way, could do so 
in another: if he could colour a drawing ora picture accu- 
rately and feelingly, he could also colour a print—this isnot 
denied: but it is denied that such men could be found to 
colour prints by the hundred, hecause, whenever such men 
(the only men that are really qualified for the task) have dp- 
peared, they have shown themselves neither willing nor able 
to endure the mental drudgery, and have recoiled from it to 
nobler pursuits, And this is what the public ought to wish, 
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for their own advantage—and will wish, when they under- 
stand the matter properly. | 

We conceive that we have sufficiently expressed our re- 
luctance at opposing doctrines which appear to derive a 
sanction from the names of Ottley and Tresham. That re- 
luetance wasa maticr of feeling merely: and though it has 
been felt, the real questions with our judgment throughout 
the volume which is now presented to the reader, has not 
been who writes, paints, or engraves, but wkat is written, 
painted, or engraved? 

We havea tolerably clear foresight that at least some good 


effects, even to the work before us, will result from the ani- . 


madversions contained in this last artiele: for, either the 
publishers will desist from the coloured part of their plan; 
or, if they meet with encouragement enough (for that will 
naturally be their consideration) to proceed, will urge the 


unseen and irresponsible school of colourists. to redouble | 


their efforts to make the prints more like the originals and 
each other; and for a time, at least, some good conse- 


quences will thus be produced; but we do not entertain the 


smallest doubt that our principles, sooner or later, will ulti- 
mately prevail. “ Let them paint an inch thick, it must 
come to this at last.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have just been iuformed that the original Prospectus of Boydell’s 


Shakespear, so much enquired. after of late, ts in the possession of 


Mr. Heath the Engraver. We advertise it for the benefit of those 
mvho, in their own defence, may wish to know how essentially, and 
how far, the conditions of this obligation have been complied with. 

For a review of Betws ANaToMY oF Expression, which is en- 
titled to a large portion of our approbation, we are sorry that we 
could not find room in our present Number. 


_ 


Q. A’s letter on the ridiculous rage which prevails at present for 


old picture trames, cannot, for the sume reason, be now introduced, 
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